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G5614 “Low Curve” style 
with belting leather sole 
and rubber heel. Also 
> avatlable in black. 


8 ounce shoes ... a pound lighter per 
pair... and as soft as they are light! 


"Sofzlites 


“Light makes right” in footwear for fall. And you are so right in Douglas “‘Sof-lites"— 


a full pound lighter than the average pair and so soft and flexible you can bend 


them alntost like a rubber band! Douglas has not overlooked smart styling, either 


For example, the handsome shoe shown here is one of several Sof-lites” available 


from your*hear-by dealer—at a moderate Douglas price 


to 


most styles 


W. L, Douglas Shoe Company, Nashville, Tennessee—o subsidiary of General Shoe Corporation 


Be a CLERK all my | 


NOT ME! 


Of course you say you won't. But you may be unless 
you do something about it. Hoping, wishing won’t 
get you a better job and more money—you must pre- 
pare for that step ahead. 

If you were an expert accountant right now, 
chances are you would find yourself in one of the 
highest-paid groups of all professional men and 
women. Surveys show that accountants earn more 
than many men in other major business vocations. 

If you’ve been looking at the high incomes and good 
jobs enjoyed by thousands of men and women account- 
ants today—incomes ranging from $4,000 to $10,000 
and more per year—and envying them—why not launch 
such a career for yourself? 


DO YOU QUESTION YOUR OWN ABILITY? 
Then let us send you—without cost or obligation — 
the same Lesson Number One with which LaSalle has 
started several hundred thousand men and women to- 
ward successful accounting careers. We want you to see 
for yourself how this remarkable method, originated and 
perfected by LaSalle, makes Accountancy simple, inter- 
esting, practical and certain—how it leads you step-by- 
step to a complete mastery of Accounting —and on up to 
the coveted C.P.A. Certificate, if you so aspire. 

You don’t even need previous bookkeeping experi- 
ence, or to know a debit from a credit. Whether you 
wish to qualify as an expert accountant, auditor, con- 
troller—you'll find in LaSalle’s Problem Method the 
exact plan to prepare you rapidly and inexpensively — 
in your spare hours at home—without losing even a 
minute a day from your present job. 


SO RIGHT NOW—TODAY 
If you are earnestly ambitious for rapid advancement 
in one of the highest paid professions—send your name 
and address on the coupon below. We'll send you the 
free sample lesson—plus our 48-page 
book, “Accountancy the Profession That 
Pays,” outlining today’s career oppor- 
tunities and how you can qualify for 
them. A coupon like this has started 
many thousands toward greater success 
—it can do the same for you. MAIL IT 
TODAY! 
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OVER 4,200 C.P.A.’S HAVE BEEN TRAINED 


BY THE LASALLE PROBLEM METHOD 


THIS SAME LESSON HAS STARTED HUN- 
DREDS OF THOUSANDS towards well- 
paid accounting careers—in business, | 


ple lesson 
shows 


Eicurr Accountancy 
TEE fig 


ife? 


government, and as C.P.A.’s and expert 
accountants. Even without previous 
knowledge, progress is rapid— 
earning power climbs 


st. This sam-~- 


hy. 


FREE SAMPLE LESSON 


We offer you this free sam- 
ple lesson so that you can 
prove to yourself that you 
CAN master Accountancy 
—quickly, thoroughly—in 
spare time at home. 

You will see exactly how 
LaSalle’s famous ‘*Prob- 
lem Method” works . . - 
how you are led step-by- 
step through actual ac- 
counting work—learning 
by doing and not by study 
of theory alone. First you 
tackle easy problems, then 
more difficult ones—until 
soon you muster them all. 
And at every step you have 
the close personal guid- 
ance of LaSalle’s large staff 
of C.P.A. instructors. 


MAIL THE 
COUPON—NOW 


CHARTER MEMBER OF THE 
NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUNCIL 


LaSalle Extension University 
A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 10306HA 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, lil. 


Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, a sample lesson in 
Accounting. .. also, your 48-page illustrated book, “Accountancy, 
the Profession That Pays.” 
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MARIETTA 


The Oniginal 
PLASTIC 


MASK 


for Football, Basketball, Hockey 


—, 


There's a Marietta Plastic Mask 
for every sports need, designed 
and manufactured by Dr. M. T. 
Marietta since 1948. They bridge 
the face; protect injuries; prevent 
injuries. Above: The popular Half 
Mask; below: The Full Mask, fits all 
helmets. These are but two styles 
from the complete Marietta line. 
See them all... 
sheet...or ask your sporting 
goods dealer. 

Available at Sporting Goods Stores 


through WILSON, MacGREGOR, 
NOKONA, RIDDELL, SPALDING 


write for catalog 


THE MARIETTA COMPANY 


17071, MAIN ST., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Football takes over in the next 
issue of Sport, While others have 
been deep in batting averages or 
arguments on the Giants and Dodg- 
ers or golf talk these recent hot 
summer days, we have been busy 
preparing an early-season football 
lineup guaranteed to score with 
college and pro fans. Leading off 
is a great now-it-can-be-told byliner 
by Otto Graham, who announced his 
retirement from pro football after 
nine seasons with the Cleveland 
Browns. Otto may change his mind 
about retiring but we won’t change 
ours about his story. It’s a corker— 
full of provocative comments on the 
pro game, the players, coaches, his 
teammates, .. . In another pro foot- 
ball feature you'll meet the beef- 
trusts in the Philadelphia Eagles’ 
tough defensive line and learn why 
they're known as “The Suicide Seven.” 
. . . On the college side, there’s a 
revealing Special on Eddie Erdel- 
atz and Navy. . . . Ronnie Knox 
has yet to play a minute of inter- 
collegiate football but he’s been 
the most-publicized player on the 
Coast. Al Stump gives the inside 
story of his jump from Cal to UCLA. 
. . » Furman Bisher explains the 
phenomenal success of the U. of 
Miami team. ... Our candid camera 
shows you what it’s like to play foot- 
ball at Yale. . . . College football 
profiles include Len Dawson of Pur- 
due and Art Luppino, record-break- 
ing scorer from Arizona. ... There’s 
good reading in “A Day in the 
Bleachers,” reprinted from an un- 
usual baseball book by Arnold Hano, 
and you'll meet young Dodger pitch- 
er, Johnny Podres, and welterweight 
king Carmen Basilio. And don’t miss 
Part II of the Giant Sporr Quiz in 
November, 


How do you rate on the 


PALDING SCOREBOARD ? 


Take this Spalding baseball quiz to see how you stand as a 
diamond expert. You'll find the answers at the bottom of the 
page. They'll score you as a Varsity, All Star or Olympic prospect. 


Stee 


Q. This Hall-of-Famer 
holds the all-time pitching 
record of 511 victories. He’s 


Q. A short fly that drops 
in safely between an in- 
fielder and an outfielder is 
known as a 


Q. He's safe...ashe exe- Q. Recipient of the 1954 
cutes a perfect ... (a) fade- award as the Most Valuable 
a-way, (b) nose dive, (c) Player in the American 
hook slide. League was catcher. 


Q. The umpires are allset @. The runner “breaks” for 
to start the game, but how home as the batter “lays 
can you tell which one is down’’ a perfect bunt. It’s 
the Umpire-in-chief? called: the. 


Play your best with Spalding. That’s the name so many major leaguers like 
Warren Hacker and Bill Glynn depend on for the best in equipment. They’re 
right, too. From the orFictAL National & American League baseballs, to spe- 
cial Little League baseball shoes, Spalding baseball equipment will keep your 
game at its best. 


Shown here, Spalding OFFICIAL Little 
League shoes. Full sole, pre-tested model. 
Shown, too, the Spalding Trapper First 
Baseman’s mitt. Oiled glove leather at a 
popular price. 


SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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WHO’S RUNNING 
NUMBER ONE 
IN COMPETITION 
WHERE “CLAIMS” 
DON’T COUNT? 


CHEVROLET) 


THAT’S WHO! 


In NASCAR* Short Track Division events, this 55 Chevrolet 
has brought home more winning points than any car in any 
price class. Engine and performance claims don’t count in this 


league. Here you’ve either got it or you haven’t! 


*National Association for Stock Cur Auto Racing 


Chevrolet’s got it! Enough high-powered punch to 
run the pants off competition—all competition, in- 
cluding most of the so-called “‘hot”’ high-priced cars! 


If you’ve seen a *55 Chevrolet in action this news 
doesn’t surprise you. You’ve witnessed the swivel- 
hipped way it handles, breaking through the pack 
to come lane-hugging, power-sliding through the 
turns—wide-spaced rear springs holding tight— 
then digging out with a catapult surge of V8 power! 
If you haven’t—brother, it’s something to see. 
Better yet, put a new Chevrolet through your own 
paces. Your dealer has one waiting. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


the new winner 
in stock car competition 
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Be 
comfortable... 
well-dressed, 
too! 


. anywhere you 
go... you'll have that 
comfortable, well- 
groomed look when 
you wear handsome, 
luxurious Haggar 
Slacks . . . the best- 
looking, best-fitting 
slacks you can buy. 


SG25 to 51495 
at Better Stores 
everywhere, Also 
available in boys’ 
sizes. 


Illustrated: Haggar Lux- 
ury Sheen Gabardines. 
(rayon-dacron-nylon) 
added strength for extra 
wear and less care. 

$695 


HAGGAR COMPANY ¢ DALLAS 


letters to SPORT 


205 East 42 Street, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


WHO’S ON SECOND? 


In “The Press Box Rates the Um- 
pires” you have a picture of a pickoff 
play. (Ed.: See photo below.) I would 
like to know who the lefthanded in- 
fielder making the tag is? Could it be 
that the photo was put in backwards, 
and it is a steal play? 

Pittsburgh, Pa. RseEpD 


. . . where umpire Al Barlick is 
calling a pickoff play, the infielder is 
shown with the glove on his right 
hand. Must be some mistake because 
no team in the NL has a lefthanded 
shortstop or second-baseman. 

Dallas, Texas Warp WILLIFORD 


... It’s a shame that it takes what 
I think is an error for me to finally 
write you... In that Barlick photo, 
the player making the tag is a Giant 
—Johnny Antonelli, I think. What. 
would he be doing at second? And I 
believe the base is either first or third 
as it looks like dirt ends and grass 
starts, and I think I see a foul line. 
Bronx, N.Y. Hers ASH 


The base is first, the fielder is 
Johnny Antonelli and it is a pickoff. 
Johnny threw to first, trapped Cub 
Bob Talbot off the bag and in the run- 
down he made the putout you see 
above. 


THE REAL SMITH? 


In John Lardner’s article on Jimmy 
Carter, he had a list of lightweight 
champs that went like this: Williams, 
Carter, Salas, Carter, DeMarco, Car- 
ter, Smith, etc. Since the story came 
out before Jimmy lost his title to Bud 
Smith, was that list just a wild guess 
or were you calling the shot? 

Chicago, IU. Bos MonaHaNn 


Unfortunately, author John Lardner, 
who calls all kinds of shots, keeps his 
crystal ball under lock and key and 
wouldn't let us (——» TO PAGE 83) 


announcing! 


the SPORT mascazine award 
to the 


top performer in the world series 


* 


the ballplayer who: through his over-all play in the 
WORLD SERIES did the most for his team 


this beautiful new 


CHEVROLET 
CORVETTE 


america’s most glamorous 
sports car 


Who’s going to be the star of the World Series 
this fall? Who will hit the clutch home runs Dusty 
Rhodes belted last year, make the unbelievable catch 
Willie Mays made, deliver the lusty hits Vic Wertz 
delivered? Who will drive the enemy pitchers crazy 
the way Billy Martin did in 1953? Whoever he is, 
he’s going to pick up a handsome prize in the form 
of a glittering new Chevrolet Corvette, the king of 
American-built sports cars, the jewel of the road, a 
fitting showcase for the big-league ballplayer of 
the hour. Sport Magazine, in cooperation with the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, will hand the keys to one 
of these sleek beauties to the player whom the editors 
of the magazine pick as the man who did the most 
for his team in the fall classic. Some Yankee, Dodger, 
Indian, White Sox, Brave, Red Sox, Giant, Redleg, 
Tiger or Cardinal (did we leave out any contenders?) 
is going to be a mighty happy guy when the last out 
of the Series is made. Not only is he going to be 
a member of a, pennant-winning ball club, in line 
for a juicy World Series check and probably a nice 
raise in his 1956 contract, but he’s also going to’ be 
the proud possessor of this fabulous sports car. Keep 
your own scorecard on the Series games, as all the 
big plays unfold, and see if your personal selection 
as to the Top Performer in the annual classic agrees 
with the editors’ pick! 
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Reviewing John Lardner’s five-year-old predictions on the World Series... 


When did Archie Moore write his song? ... Dear old Rutgers has nickname 


trouble . . . Lilly Daché dabbles in sport and you are there .. . Other notes 


UCLA keeps coming up with preaching 
players. All-America fullback Bob Da- 
venport (above) is one; former All- 
America Donn Moomaw was another. 


Father-of-eight Frank Leahy (right) 
will be a football forecaster on TY. 


By BIFF BENNETT 


1950 issue of SPORT, wrote a piece 
called “How They Played the 
World Series of 1955.” It was, at the 
peak of the TV boom, a typical Lard- 
ner takeoff on baseball and the video 
craze. Now that we're nearing the 
World Series of 1955 we decided to 
take a second look at John’s spoofing. 
Briefly, here is what he predicted: 
The Series is played in Studio B, on 
the former site of Ebbets Field, with 
each member of the audience receiv- 
ing a Buick convertible, a set of fish- 
forks and a carton of Toasted Hay as 
inducements to attend “live.” The 


Juss: LARDNER, in the October 


press covered the Series from the Cub 
Room at the Stork; the commissioner 
and his party looked on at the Copa. 
The umpires were recruited entirely 
from Broadway and Hollywood. 

The 1954 Series had been held at 
Madison Square Garden and was a 
holocaust. The 50th Street side had 
been smashed down by line drives. 
The final score was 109-96. A com- 
mittee of the Yankees (Murphy’s Date 
Syrup), Red Sox (National Grass 


Flakes), Dodgers (Atomic Anchovies) 
and Cards (Mother Bogart’s Muskrat 
Oil) worked to lower the animal vital- 
ity of the lively ball. Smaller parks 


now were only 150 feet to the fences. 
It was decided to use a little less 
uranium on the ball. (No mention was 
made of the spitter.) 

During the season three Giants for- 
got the commissioner’s National Lan- 
guage Code. Right near mike A-6, in 
a situation which called for the use of 
“Oh, fudge,” or, at most, “My good- 
ness,” these players reverted to 1950 
language. They were fined $1,000 each 
and had their Actors Equity cards 
suspended. Hopalong Claffey, the 
Yankee centerfielder and former cow- 
boy star, had been allowed to use his 
horse and lasso on the field through- 
out the season. 

As the World Series started, the 
crowd was tense, especially in_ the 
bleacher section of the Castle Hotel 
bar in San Francisco, where some 
seats broke down, and at “21,” where 
a scalper was arrested for selling loca- 
tions near the 46-inch screen for $100. 
Groundskeepers had trouble removing 
Leon (Cuddles) Finney, the child star 
who acted as Yankee batboy, from 
near No. 3 plate camera, The head 
groundskeeper was Milton Berle. Pee 
Wee Reese managed the Dodgers. 

The first game was tight. Brooklyn 
won, 3-2, and there were no errors. 
Cox (who Lardner had not traded 
down the river to Baltimore) did drop 
a throw from Campanella which had 
Rizzuto picked off third, but in re- 
sponse to thousands of telegrams of 
protest, the scene was replayed. This 
time, they got Rizzuto so cold he was 
earried off in a cocktail shaker— 
courtesy Hammacher Schlemmer. The 
sudden appearance of Ike at the 
second game in a box seat in Topeka, 
Kan., was caught by the cameras and 
flashed on the screen. It caused a 
rush of autograph seekers, and since 
some of them came from grandstand 
seats as far away as Nome and Talla- 
hassee, the congestion of train and 
plane traffic delayed the game. There 
was also a rhubarb when Hopalong 
lassoed Jackie Robinson heading 
home. The official scorers, at the 
Stork, had their view blocked by a 
bottle of vermouth. The commissioner 
announced: “Sponsors love baseball 
and so do I. (Lardner was anticipat- 
ing the return of Happy Chandler.) 
The game is played not for gain but 
for set-owners. Play it over with the 
cameras panning a little to the right, 
followed by a quick dissolve.” 

On the replay, the ball was kicked 
all the way to the center-field fence 
by Claffey’s horse. It was scored as a 
boot. Two runs scored, the Dodgers 
won, 3-1. One debatable point in 
Lardner’s preview was that Brooklyn 
went on to win this Series, a trick it 
hasn’t turned yet in real life. 

* * * 


ANDIDATE No. 2 in our Campus 

Queen contest is cute Janice 
Mitchell of the University of Colorado. 
Jan is 19 years old, a sophomore in 
the School of Arts and Sciences and 
comes from Chipeta Park, a suburb of 
Colorado Springs. She is majoring 
in education and would like to teach 
after graduation. A Homecoming 
Queen candidate last fall and Color- 
ado Relays queen this spring, Jan has 


JANICE 
University of Colorado 


done modeling work both in Topeka, 
Kan., where she was born and in 
Boulder, where the Colorado campus 
is located. She likes horseback riding, 
swimming and golf. 

Her weight is 116, her height five 
feet four and a half inches. She is 
34” at the bust, 23” at the waist and 
34” at the hips. She is a high B stu- 
dent, a member of Pi Beta Phi sor- 
ority and a popular gal on campus. 
Our local informant reports -she’s a 
real good bet for Homecoming Queen 
this fall. Why not? 

* * 


* 

NSIDE Sport: Added testimony to 
the toughness of some baseball fol- 
lowers, as reported in our story, “The 
Fans In Philly Are Murder!” (see 
page 14), was supplied recently by 
Laraine Day, who disclosed that hus- 
band Leo Durocher had decreed she is 
never to appear in the Philadelphia 
ball park . “Leo says that some of the 
fans down there are a little uncouth 


MITCHELL 


and he wants me to stay away for my 
own safety,” the soft-spoken actress 
explained. “He says they sometimes 
get out of hand and toss things, like 
pop bottles. For that matter, Leo 
asked me to stay away from Ebbets 
Field for the same reason. I appeared 
there one afternoon and got hit with 
a sandwich and a nickel.’ 

In our November 1952 issue, light- 
heavyweight champ Archie Moore 
then still looking for a title fight and 
now preparing to meet Rocky Mar- 
ciano for the heavyweight crown (sea 
Sport Special on page 52), wrote a 
story entitled ‘“‘Why Everybody Ducks 
Me.” In it, Archie claimed there was 
a conspiracy against him. “They’ll 
never wash me out of their hair,” he 
said. “I'll stay in there.” Which 
brings up an interesting point that 
developed after he beat Bobo Olson 
last June. In the flush of post-fight 
newspaper coverage, numerous men- 
tions were made of a new song, en- 
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titled Stay In There, that Archie had 
just written and was now busily plug- 
ging. Peculiarly, in our 1952 story, 
Moore noted that he had written the 
song a few years before that, 
* * = 

iu A game against Cincinnati, Willie 

Mays walked and immediately grew 
playful with Ted Kluszewski. Willie 
scooped up a handful of dirt and 
playfully poured it into Ted’s back 
pocket giggling: “Big Klu ... Big 
Klu.” The Cincy first-baseman, long 
on muscle and patience, asked Willie 
to cut out the kidding. Mays giggled 
some more, and dumped another fist- 
ful of dirt into the pocket—then led 
off first. Klu shouted to the pitcher 
for the ball. The pitcher fired to first. 
Willie stepped back onto the bag. Klu 
stepped hard on Willie’s foot, and held 
it there, saying: “Now, will you stop 
the fooling around?” “Yeah, yeah!” 
Mays yelped, “anything you say. Get 
that big foot off’n me!” 

or * * 


Tee report that dear old Rutgers 
had changed its nickname from the 
Chanticleers to the Scarlet Knights 
raised some disturbing questions 
around here. How does a college un- 
load an unwanted nickname? Is it 
anything like dumping an unwanted 
football coach? What part, if any, do 
the trustees play? What does it do to 
such tradition-bound items as cheers, 
pep songs, stickers and sweater em- 
blems? We got our answers from Bob 
Fisher, editor-in-chief of the Targum, 
the Rutgers student newspaper. Ap- 
parently it is worse than firing a 
coach. 

Rutgers took the nickname Chan- 
ticleers at the end of World War IL 
Until recently everyone seemed satis- 
fied. Then hard times hit the Rutgers 
football team (that’s always the be- 
ginning of the trouble), the bird lost 
its pep and became a symbol of de- 
rision. Opposing teams began calling 
Rutgers players “the chickens.” Now, 
the chanticleer actually is a show 
bird, not a game cock, explained 
Fisher. Many people—including the 
folks at Rutgers—assumed right along 
that the chanticleer is a fighting bird. 
Actually he is better known for crow- 


how would 
you call it? 


By Frank C. True 


A New York judge, playing in a match- 
play golf tournament, had a drive land 
in a deep sand trap. Playing the ball 
out, he sent it straight up in the air. 


He ducked—but the ball hit his neck 


ing in a loud, resonant way. And 
Rutgers had very little to crow about 
in football. 

Besides that, newspapermen never 
seemed to want to recognize Chanti- 
cleer. Despite considerable efforts, the 
sportswriters shunned the bird. When 
Fisher, as a campus correspondent, 
tried to use the name in referring to 
the team (‘tas Michigan uses the Wol- 
verines or Arkansas the Razorbacks”) 
it would be crossed out and “Queens- 
men” put in its place. 

Finally. Bob Kelley and Ed Evans, 
co-captains for the 1956 football team, 
decided to do something. They cir- 
culated petitions calling for a change. 
Over 600 students signed. The Student 
Council, reacting to this pressure of 
public opinion (notice the continued 
similarity to the case of the unwanted 
coach), held a referendum. In the 
vote for suggested changes, the final 
results were: 

Scarlet Knights, 405 

Queensmen, 254 

Red Lions, 160 

Scarlet, 139 

Raritangs, 105 

Redmen, 90 

Flying Dutchmen, 19 

Chanticleer, 733 

But Chanticleer did not win. Things 
are not that simple. The ballot re- 
quired that students vote simply on 
whether or not to make a change. 
Then, if a student wanted a change, he 
selected one of the new nicknames 
listed. The total in favor of a change 
was greater than the total calling for 
retention of Chanticleer, despite its 
write-in strength. So, Scarlet Knights, 
the second-best choice, won. Compli- 
cated, yes, but inevitable these days, 
Incidentally, Q@ueensmen and Scarlet 
(see the vote results) already are 
informal nicknames. Raritangs is the 
name of an old Indian tribe from the 
neighborhood. Red Lions came from 
the Red Lion Inn which was once the 
center of Rutgers’ social activity. 

Luckily, Chanticleer was never a 
part of pep songs and cheers. Only 
stationary, polo shirts and such that 
earry emblems have to be changed. 
The question now that disturbs the 
campus is who is going to wear a suit 


and rolled down inside his open-neck 
shirt. He claimed the rule governing 
a ball striking a moving object covered 
the incident. since he was moving to 
get out of the way. How about it? 


ANSWER ON PAGE 69 


of heavy armor on Rutgers Stadium 
this coming season? Editor Fisher 
pretty much sums up the action. “We 
probably won't win any more games 
as a result,” he told us, “and some 
people will say we now sound too 
much like Army's Black Knights. But 
nothing is really very original in the 
world anymore.” And, with one last 
rousing “Cheer, cheer, Chanticleer,” 
that’s that. 
* = 
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N BASEBALL, as in almost any 
* other venture, a sound rule is “keep 
improving a good thing.” Otherwise, 
apparently, it can go bad. The Chi- 
cago Cubs, for one, hold to this rule. 
In Wrigley Field, they have baseball’s 
best park, but continually add to its 
attractiveness. Just before the start 
of the season, the Cubs installed a 
new clubhouse for the umpires. Then 
they put television sets at the con- 
cession stands so that patrons wouldn't 
miss any of the action while buying 
hotdogs. Their latest project was in- 
stalling special overhead speakers in 
a small section of the left-field grand- 
stand (1,200 seats) to carry the voice 
portion of Jack Brickhouse’s daily 
telecasts. Signs mark the area as the 
“TV audio section” and folks who like 
to be up on everything they’re watch- 
ing, and enjoy a commercial or two 
between innings. have been leaving 
their portable radios at home. 


. aa * 

Race Frank Leahy, who left 

his job at Notre Dame because, he 
claimed, it was too much for his nerv- 
ous stomach, has since showed few 
signs of slowing down. A businessman 
on several levels, he recently was vart 
of the Louis Wolfson attack force that 
tried (and failed) to gain control of 
Montgomery Ward. As a television 
performer, he has been working on 
several network and regional pro- 
grams. Now, with the start of the 
football season, he will take over the 
network football forecast show which 
last season starred the late Norman 
Sper, the famous pigskin prophet. The 
15-minute program, sponsored by Zer- 
one and Zerex, will be telecast over 
150 stations and will be called “Frank 
Leahy and his Football Forecasts.” 
How Frank, a famous exponent of the 
crying-towel strategem during his 
coaching days, will manage with 35 or 
so predictions on the outcome of col- 
lege football games, will be interesting 
to observe. 

Added to these chores are his not 
inconsiderable duties as a father, He 
has a brood of eight (see photo on 
page 8&)—Christopher, three; Mary, 
four; Freddie, five; Jimmy, seven; 
Jerry, 11; Flossie, 14; Sue, 17; and 
Frank Jr,, 19, who is now at Notre 
Dame and is a sophomore quarterback 
on the ND varsity. 


+ * * 


Pyne to a showing of Lilly 
Daché sportswear aboard the SS 
Olympia, a Greek ship of the French 
Line anchored in New York harbor, 
we hustled over to the piers one warm 
summer afternoon. On arrival, we 
followed a chie-looking girl and a 
fellow wearing a yellow-and-black- 
striped tie with a matching band on 
his straw hat as they wandered 
through several passageways looking 
for “the Daché people.” Finally, on 
the first-class deck, we were directed 
to an air-conditioned, smoke-filled 
room that looked like any small New 
York night club. As a smooth-skinned 
model ushered us to a reserved seat 
at Table 4 at ringside, we watched 


ringside, we watched some young girls 
in Greek costumes step off a cere- 
monial dance. ? 

At our table, a tiny round affair for 
two, were a fellow with horn-rimmed 
glasses, a black suit and a grey, white 
and green tie; two girls with boys 
haircuts, wearing white sweaters but- 
toned all the way up (like turtle- 
necks); and a guy, sitting between 
the two sweatered girls, who kept his 
back to us throughout the afternoon. 
He had long hair. 

The ship’s captain was sitting at the 
center table, wearing his whites and 
squeezed in by a bunch of amply 
dressed middle-aged women. As we 
watched him squirm, a young fellow 
came out, announced he was our mas- 
ter of ceremonies, said that Lilly 
Daché had been cafled back to France 
but was represented by her husband, 
and then proclaimed that the show 
was on. He said it would be a musical 
with skits. “And now we go on the 
towr de continent,” he sang nasally. 
The music began and a fellow and a 
girl came out and acted as if they 
were touring the continent. Suddenly 
the fellow produced a ball and rolled 
it at one bowling peg. Three girl 
models tripped out quickly, as the 
ball struck the peg, wearing sport 
shirts named Strike. Get it? 

Then, to the tune of Hold That 
Tiger, male models came out in shirts 
designed “to bring out the beautiful 
beast in women” for $6.50 retail. Next 
the boy-and-girl act came on for a 
vignette, the ultimate point of which 
was “Let’s go ice-skating on the 
Olympia in shirts called Hot Blades.” 

For the next hour, the pattern of 


the musical drama did not vary. There 
was Up, Up, Up for ski-minded men, 
“even if they don’t ski’; and XXX, 
a shirt to go with your best brandy. 
To the rhythm of The Volga Boatman, 
with a choral blast of yo-ho-ho, we 
were introduced to Heave-Ho, a one- 
button pullover with ‘a humorous 
touch that is so much a part of Lilly 
Daché sportswear. If you'll notice, the 
man pulling at the end of the line is 
falling off the shirt.” For women, 
there was Caution, a shirt with stop- 
and-go signs on the buttons, and dan- 
ger signs on the breast lapels. “An- 
other example,” our m.c. explained, 
“of Daché humor.” Atlas, at $17.95, 
was for “the casual strong man” and 
was made of silk, Temptation had a 
V-neck with “an apple below that 
started all the trouble.” 

Late in the entertainment, we 
spotted Harold Parrott, business man- 
ager of the Brooklyn Dodgers, at a 
corner table with six or seven young 
women, Why, that rascal, we thought. 
What was he doing at a shindig like 
this? It took a while, but we learned 
the answer—and with no small meas- 
ure of relief—from the m.c. Since this 
was a showing of sportswear, he told 
the audience, sports should be repre- 
sented. Then he read off the names of 
Mrs. Duke Snider, Mrs. Rube Walker, 
Mrs. Pee Wee Reese, Mrs. Carl Er- 
skine and Mrs. Russ Meyer, all chap- 
eroned by Mr. and Mrs. Harold Par- 
rott. As the wives prepared to leave, 
each of them was given two boxes. 
“Daché sportswear,’ one of the 
sweaters at our table rumbled. 

But the rest of us were not for- 
gotten. The m.c. closed the show by 


announcing that Lilly Daché “had 
presents for you all to help you re- 
member your tour de continent on the 
Olmypia.” We took our shirt, a_ white 
number called Olympia with a 
heraldic emblem on the breast, and 
dashed for the gangplank. The warm 
spray of New York humidity that 
splashed our face was a reminder that 
we need a pair of Bermuda shorts. 
* + * 


THE Pirates have the most college 
men on their squad—ten. . . . Quote 
from Birdie Tebbetts: “If I owned as 
many oil wells as Casey Stengel I 
wouldn’t finish my sentences either.” 
. Stan Lopata often wears sun- 
glasses, prescription type, beneath his 
mask while catching. .. . Del Cran- 
dall doesn’t think it is good policy for 
two teams, especially from the same 
league, to play each other day after 
day, on the way north from spring 
training, the way the Brooks and 
Braves do annually. “There’s too 
much chance of getting on each 
other’s nerves,” he claims. “Little 
things pop up that could lead to 
trouble during the season.” ... Hoyt 
Wilhelm insists that Duke Snider is 
one of the best knuckleball hitters 
around, which is the last thing you'd 
expect of a free-swinger. . . . Batters 
say Bob Friend disconcerts them by 
not looking at them when he is on 
the mound. It’s as if he’s playing catch 
without a hitter up at the plate. {>> 
Reported as popular wearing apparel 
in Milwaukee this summer is a cotton 
blazer with the Braves’ home schedule 

printed on the lining. 

See you next month, 
—B. B. 


“Wihon makes footballs that 
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ve 


get your hands on a Wilson!” 


Wihhon 


want to be caught!” 


says Hugh McElhenny, star halfback 
of the San Francisco 49ers 


“Almost any time you take a pass—especially 
in the flat or on a buttonhook—you’re hit 
fast and hard! It’s tough not to fumble, but 
that’s where Wilson footballs are great. 
Because the leather has a more prominent 
pebble, you get an extra good grip. The new 
slimmer shape makes *em easier to control 
when you’re passing or punting, too. You'll 
notice the difference yourself, the minute you 


play Wilson 


the best balanced line 


in football 


Wilson WR Football. ‘Game ball’” 
for many of the fall’s biggest 
college clashes. New Grip- 
Tite process gives eats 
feel, t grip. Finest full- 
in, specially tanned, peb- 
led steerhide. 


Wilson Combination Helmet and Plastic 
Foce Mask. Solid color Tenite 
helmet is padded with Vinyl 
Foam rubber. Snap-on Grid- 
Gard mask is shatterproof, 
transparent Lucite. ‘Adjusts 
for exact fit. 


... world’s largest manufacturer 


of sports.equipment 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS Co., CHICAGO « Branch offices in New York. San Francisco and 26 other orinciool cites tA subsidiary of Wilson & Co,. Inet 
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The Ten Years 
of Jackie Robinson 


Here is what has happened to the man, and to the game, in the decade since he broke 


the color line in organized baseball. From the early days of self-control to today’s 


battles and boos, Jack had to be—and was—«a fighter. 


This is what he has won 


By Roger Kahn 


Jackie Robinson may visit the United Nations 

on a Monday afternoon and discuss sociology 
with a delegate. “There is still a little prejudice 
in baseball,” he will remark, “but we have 
reached the point where any Negro with major- 
league ability can play in the major leagues.” 
That Monday night, Robinson may travel to Eb- 
bets Field and discuss beanballs with an opposing 
pitcher. “Listen, you gutless obscenity,” he is apt 
to suggest, “throw that obscene baseball at my 
head again and I’m gonna cut your obscene legs 
in half.” If Jackie Robinson is an enigma, the 
reason may be here. He can converse with Elea- 
nor Roosevelt and curse at Sal Maglie with equal 
intensity and skill. 

As Robinson approaches the end of his tenth 
and possibly final season in organized baseball, 
he is known in many ways by many people. 

Because in the beginning, Robinson endured 
outrage and vituperation with an almost magic 
mixture of humility and pride, there are those 
who know him as a saint. 

Because today, Robinson fights mudslinging 
with mudslinging, and sometimes even slings 


es the Brooklyn Dodgers are at home, 


mud first, there are those who know him as a 
troublemaker. 

Because Robinson destroyed baseball’s shame- 
ful racial barrier, there are those who know him 
as a hero. 

Because in the ten seasons Robinson has turned 
not one shade lighter in color, there are those 
who know him as a villain. 

Although Jackie Robinson is, perhaps, no long- 
er baseball’s most exciting player, he is still its 
most controversial one. The world of baseball is 
essentially simple. The men in the light uniforms 
—the home team—are the good guys. They may 
beat little old ladies for sport, they may turn 
down requests to visit children in hospitals, but 
on the field, just so long as their uniforms are 
white, they are the good guys. The fellows in the 
dark uniforms are bad. They may defend the lit- 
tle old ladies and spend half their time with the 
sick, but as soon as they put on gray traveling 
uniforms, they become the bad guys. 

The one modern player who does not fit the 
traditional pattern is Robinson. He has been 
booed while wearing his white uniform at Ebbets 
Field. He has been cheered (——> TO PAGE 76) 
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ing ears of Del Ennis as he trotted to his outfield 

position. Two beer cans came flying out of the left- 
field stands and landed on the grass. The fans at Con- 
nie Mack Stadium in Philadelphia—“the worst wolves 
in the majors,” according to the players—were simply 
baring their fangs again. It didn’t matter that Ennis 
had previously hit two home runs for the home team. 
What mattered was that he had struck out with an im- 
portant runner at third in the last inning. 

“I’ve never seen any fans in baseball as bad as those 
in Philadelphia,” says Eddie Waitkus of Baltimore, 
who put in five seasons with the Phillies. 

Earl Torgeson, who succeeded Waitkus at first base 


| SHOWER of angry boos fell on the rapidly redden- 


for the Phillies, agrees. “The fans in Philadelphia seem 
nastier than fans anywhere,” he says. “Oh, there are 
some loyal Philadelphia fans, all right, but there’s a 
hard core of bad ones who enjoy making life miserable 
for ballplayers. Why, I’ve actually seen them get on 
Robin Roberts for nothing at all.” 

Like many other players in both leagues, outfielder 
Bill Renna of Kansas City, who played in Philadelphia 
last year, has only unpleasant memories of the Quaker 
City. “There’s one particular incident in Philadelphia 
Ill never forget,” he says. “We were playing Boston 
and Gus Zernial broke his collarbone trying to catch a 
ball. Some fans were still booing when Gus was car- 
ried off on a stretcher. Then, when (——> TO PAGE 96) 


Shibe Park groundskeepers (below) clean up after a garbage and bottle shower by Philly fans, called ‘“‘worst wolves” by players. 
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A flock of bright new names 
and a handful of repeaters 
—Ron Beagle, Cat Jones and 
Hopalong Cassady—lead this 
famous sportscaster’s list 


of pre-season all-star picks 


i 
& 


RON KRAMER 
END (Michigan) 


SePJOyUR T--S TENTH ANNUAL 


All-America 
Football Preview 


By Mel Allen 


1955 season with a hope, a prayer and a couple of proved 
veterans from last year’s team, we began our selections for 
Sport’s tenth annual All-America Football Preview with a 
minimum of sure bets. Actually, we started with three players 
who could be considered fully accredited All-Americans from 
54. They are end Ron Beagle of Navy, guard Cal Jones of 
Iowa and halfback Howard (Hopalong) Cassady from Ohio State. 
Each of them made a majority of the All-America teams last fall 
and each deserves to be considered a prime candidate again. 
There was a wide scramble for the eight other positions in the 
No. 1 lineup and there seemed to be a stadium-full of good players 
of nearly equal quality from which to choose. 
Picking the potential prize-winners out of the lot wasn’t easy— 


Lo the college coaches who are now getting ready for the 


Photos by Heyer, Newman, Laughcad, INP, Wide World 


CAL JONES 


FORREST GREGG 
TACKLE (Southern Methodist) 


GUARD (lowa) 


SPORT 


HOWARD CASSADY 
BACK (Ohio State) 


BOB PELLEGRINI 
CENTER (Maryland) 


OcT. ‘55 


BOB DAVENPORT 
BACK (UCLA) 


BO BOLINGER 


a GUARD (Oklchomo) 


GEORGE WELSH 
BACK (Navy) 


FRANK D‘AGOSTINO 
TACKLE (Auburn) 


DEL SHOFNER 
BACK (Baylor) 


RON BEAGLE 
END (Navy) 
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second team 


18 


it never is—but it was a lot easier than it used to be in 
the two-platoon seasons. An All-America selector 
then had to pick 22 men on a team or name 11 and 
assume that his choices could play equally well on of- 
fense or defense. Today’s All-Americans have to hold 
up both ends of the job. 

To the satisfaction of most coaches, there is a change 
in last year’s substitution rule which will permit modi- 
fied platooning this fall. Some alarmists among the 
anti-platoon groups say that it is a dangerous step back 
in the direction of free substitution. From here it looks 
like a sensible compromise. The rule specifies that a 
player may return to the lineup once in each period. 
In other words, a player may be in the starting lineup, 
leave the game and return in the first period. Last 
year players could re-enter the game in the same per- 
iod only during the final four minutes of the second and 
fourth quarters. The old four-minute rule has been 
dropped. . 

Bud Wilkinson of Oklahoma long has been opposed 
to free substitution but he thinks the new rule is a 
smart change. “Formerly, if a boy was hurt on the 
kickoff or shortly thereafter, a trainer was inclined to 
let him stay in if he looked okay,” Bud says. “Now we 
can withdraw the boy, let him rest and be sure he is 
okay before he returns. The new rule also returns 


the game to four equal periods, instead of the six seg- 


LEN DAWSON 
BACK (Purdue) 


JOE CHILDRESS 
BACK (Auburn) 


JOE TUMINELLO 
END (Lovisiana State) 


ments which confused a good many people last year.” 

The substitution rule will have little effect on the 
members of our No. I team, all of whom are built for 
60 minutes of action each Saturday afternoon. As 
shown in full-color photos on pages 16 and 17, the 
lineup is as follows: 

Ends—Ron Beagle (Navy), Ron Kramer 

(Michigan) 

Tackles—Frank D’Agostino (Auburn), Forrest 

Gregg (SMU) 

Guards—Bo Bolinger (Oklahoma), Cal Jones 

(Iowa) 

Center—Bob Pellegrini (Maryland) 
Backs—George Welsh (Navy) 
Howard Cassady (Ohio State) 
Del Shofner (Baylor) 
Bob Davenport (UCLA) 

The list of potential All-America ENDS was short- 
ened last spring when Jim Pyburn of Auburn joined 
the Baltimore Orioles as a bonus player and Army’s 
Don Holleder was switched to quarterback by coach 
Red Blaik. Both Pyburn and Holleder would have 
given any college end an argument for an all-star 
spot. Their absence from the competition gives Mid- 
shipman Beagle and Kramer undisputed claim to the 
end positions on Sport’s preview All-America. At 
Michigan there is a wide inclination to compare Ron 


LEN MOORE 


BACK (Penn State) BACK (U. of Miami) 


FRANCIS MACHINSKY 
TACKLE (Ohio State) 


HERB GRAY 
GUARD (Texas) 


SPORT 


FRANCIS ROUVIERE 


em 


— 


STEVE DeLaTORRE 


Kramer with his coach, Bennie Oosterbaan, when Ben- 
nie was playing end in All-America style for the 
Wolverines 30 years ago. Ron, a 220-pound senior, is 
a standout in basketball and track, too. The folks at 
Ann Arbor say he’s just about the finest all-around 
athlete Michigan has had in recent memory. Ray 
Eliot, Illinois coach, told us: “Kramer’s the best we 
have in this league. He does everything at Michigan 
and does it well.” Last year he caught three times as 
many passes as any teammate, averaged 41.4 yards 
with 19 punts, kicked 15 extra points and scored three 
touchdowns. A handy player to have on your side! 

Ron Beagle, our other end, ran off with most in- 
dividual prizes on Navy’s colorful Sugar Bowl team 
last year. The biggest of these was the Maxwell 
Trophy, awarded annually to the nation’s outstanding 
college player. Beagle convinced us of his superior 
qualifications with his great all-around performance 
against Notre Dame last October 30. The Associated 
Press named him “Lineman of the Week” after that 
game. He was a tower (not a tall one, since he’s only 
six feet and 185 pounds) of defensive strength against 
Army, too. His pass-receiving record included 23 
caught and 262 yards gained. Coach Eddie Erdelatz, 
an end at St. Mary’s in the late 1930s, appreciates good 
end play and says he gets it and more, too, from his boy 
Beagle. 


third team 


BACKS 
Bob Hardy (Kentucky) 
J. C. Caroline (Illinois) 


Art Davis (Mississippi State) 
Earl Lunsford (Oklahoma A&M) 


Lamar Lundy (Purdue) Leon Clarke (USC) 


TACKLES 
Bruce Bosley (West Virginia) Jerry Walker (Texas Tech) 


GUARDS 


Bill Meigs (Harvard) Hardiman Cureton (UCLA) 


CENTER 
Hugh Pitts (TCU) 


CENTER (Florida) 


OcT. '55 
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FRANKLIN BROOKS 
GUARD (Georgia Tech) 


Both Beagle and Kramer appear to be a big Jump 
ahead of the other leading ends, including Lamar 
Lundy, the six-foot six-inch target for Len Dawson’s 
passes at Purdue; Leon Clarke of Southern California; 
Marshall Crawford of Rice; Joe Tuminello, a tre- 
mendous defensive force at Louisiana State; Kentucky 
co-captain Howard Schnellenberger, and a few others. 
Jim Katcavage, a big man on a medium-size team at 
Dayton U., may not get many “All” calls but will 
probably attract attention from pro scouts. 

The competition among the TACKLES was much 
hotter and we did some thin slicing to come up with 
a pair for the first team. Frank D’Agostino of Auburn 
and Forrest Gregg of SMU were picked over some very 
good ones, principally Bob Bartholomew of Wake 
Forest. D’Agostino’s reputation has not advanced far 
beyond the Southeast—but we predict it soon will. 
Wally Butts of Georgia, a cautious man, told us: “Au- 
burn has some real good ones. There’s James and 
Childress in the backfield and D’Agostino at tackle. 
He’s the best I’ve seen in this section.” Frank, a 230- 
pound senior from Philadelphia, Pa., has had the all- 
star look since he joined the Plainsmen as a freshman. 
He made the Southeastern Conference’s all-frosh 
eleven and has been moving up steadily in class. Like 
Sid Fournet of LSU, who was one of our All-America 
tackle picks last year and was (——> TO PAGE 70) 


honorable mention 


BACKS .. . Jon Arnett (USC), Dickie Beard (Virginia Tech), Jim 
Brown (Syracuse), Milt Campbell (Indiana), Pres Carpenter (Arkan- 
sas), Royce Flippin (Princeton), Charley Horton (Vanderbilt), Fob 
James (Auburn), Bob Kyasky (Army), Art Luppino (Arizona), Joe 
Mastrogiovanni (Wyoming), Wade Mitchell (Georgia Tech), Bob 
Pascal (Duke), Don Schaefer (Notre Dame), Jim Swink (TCU), Frank 
Tamburello (Maryland), Bill Tarr (Stanford), Pat Uebel (Army), 
Fred Wyant (West Virginia). ENDS... 
Ed Kelley (Texos), John Paluck (Pittsburgh), Howard Schnellen- 
berger (Kentucky), John Stewart (Stanford). TACKLES . . . Tom 
Gunnari (Washington State), John Miller (Boston College), Ron Nery 
(Kansas State), Allan Rodberg (U. of Miami), Sanford Sacks (North- 
western), Sam Salerno (Colorado). GUARDS .. . Jessie Birchfield 
(Duke), Jim Buonopane (Holy Cross), Wells Gray (Wisconsin), Dick 
Stapp (Colorado). CENTERS ... Jim Furey (Kansas State), Marv 
Goux (USC), Jerry Tubbs (Oklahoma), Ken Vargo (Ohio State). 


BOB BARTHOLOMEW 
TACKLE (Wake Forest) 


Jim Katcavage (Dayton), _ 


MARSHALL CRAWFORD 
END (Rice) 
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JIM) RIVERA TALKING... 


“I was the original crazy, mixed-up kid. But I ain’t now. I drive a Cadillac and 


maybe it’s extravagant, but I call it getting over the goal line,” says Jungle Jim 


By WARREN BROWN 


ciate of Minnie Minoso and Jim Busby in baseball’s: 


| GUESS,” said Jungle Jim Rivera, White Sox asso- 


fastest outfield, “you’d have to say that I was the 
original crazy, mixed-up kid. But I ain’t now. Old Jim 
is in the clear and running easy. Know what did it? 
Baseball did it. Nothing else but baseball and the 
people I met in it. Without baseball, there’s no telling 
where I’d be now: I don’t even want to think about 
that. I got only one complaint about baseball. Why 
can’t they play it seven days a week? Who wants off 
days? Certainly not old Jim.” 
Manuel Joseph Rivera, 33, is in his seventh year as 
a professional baseball player, since 1952 in the Ameri- 
can League, first with the St. Louis Browns, and since 
July 28 of that year with the White Sox. If this dis- 
tinctly colorful performer, on the field and off, has any 
marked characteristics, they are unlimited. self confi- 
dence, generosity to a fault, and a rollicking good na- 
ture. 
Evidence of the first was quickly forthcoming when 


he read the above statement that he is in his seventh 


year as a pro. “I’d have made it sooner,” he said, “ex- 
cept that I was unavoidably detained. Better put that 
in. Anybody who knows where I was, knows it’s all 
right now. Anybody who doesn’t, won’t worry about 
it. Better put that in, too.” 

(It’s in.) 

In putting together this story of a product of New 
York’s slums, it seemed proper first to reconcile the 
Jim with the name Manuel Joseph. (The Jungle Jim 
was acquired last year when John Hoffman, a Chicago 
baseball writer, had a moment of inspiration, watching 
Rivera, flapping his arms as he settled under a fly ball 
like a giant bird coming in for a tree-top landing.) 
“They started calling me Jim when I’m fighting around 
New York when I’m 17—18. Just amateur stuff—for a 
$35 watch, stuff like that. I have a buddy, still see him 
a lot. His name was Jim Dorso. We’re kids together in 
St. Dominic’s Orphanage, where I went when my 
mother died when I was about six. There’s 11 in the 
family, six boys, five girls. The old man can’t look after 
us all so I make the Orphanage. (——}> TO PAGE 84) 


UP 


The fleet White Sox outfielder on running the bases: “I never heard of anybody breaking an ankle taking a head-first slide.” 
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Why Not Take The Lawn 
Out of Tennis? 


Something’s wrong when 95 per cent of tennis 
is played on clay and hard courts, and our 
championships are held on grass. Here’s a 


sound plan for curing this absurd situation 


By John M. Ross 


country has become a popular—though unreward- 
ing—pastime in recent years. Many suggested 
remedies have been advanced, including one that would 
remove the mid-court net and drop it on the tennis 
officials, who have been accused of leading the game 
down the road to oblivion. But the crux of tennis’ woes, 
perhaps, can be detected in the very foundation of the 
game. Why not take the lawn out of tennis and stop 
the game from going to seed? 
That’s a bad pun, we admit, but it’s not a bad idea. 
The name of the game is lawn tennis. Undoubtedly, this 


J) county as the ailing game of tennis in this 
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will come as a mild surprise to millions of Americans 
who play their tennis on cement, asphalt, clay, dirt or 
wooden courts. They may think they’re playing the 
real game—but they’re not. When Mary Ewing Outer- 
bridge staged the first American tennis match on her 
Staten Island lawn in 1874, grass was decreed as the 
true surface for the game, The tennis fathers ever since 
have protected this principle like knights defending 
the Holy Grail. ; 

More than 95’ per cent of the tennis played in the 
U. S. now is on surfaces other than grass, and yet our 
national championships at Forest Hills are conducted 
on turf. And in selecting players to represent the U. S. 
in Davis Cup competition, only those who have 
mastered grass-court play are considered. All of which 
seems slightly cockeyed. 

No other sport has such a peculiar structure. The 
sandlots on which kids learn to play baseball aren’t 
vastly different from Yankee Stadium or other pro- 
fessional ball fields—give or take a few stones and 
pebbles. Basically, the game is the same. Hockey is 
hockey when you play it on ice. And the schoolyard is 
as good as Madison Square Garden for basketball. Big- 
time tennis, however, is not the same as the game 
played by the masses. Sure, it’s still a matter of hitting 
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a white, fuzzy ball with a racquet and getting the ball 
over the net more often than your opponent does. But 
in tennis the surface of the court is a vital factor. 
Change it, and you change the game. A fellow who 
is a world-beater. on clay often is reduced to a patsy 
on a grass court. And vice versa. 

This is easily explained. Basically, there are three 
types of surface and each offers different advantages or 
disadvantages, depending on a player’s style or game. 
Grass favors the power-hitter. The ball hits with light- 
ning speed and bounces low. Clay is ideal for the 
steady player with sound ground strokes. The gritty 
surface slows down the ball and causes a high bounce, 
giving the retriever a better chance to catch up to it 
and get his racquet on it. The hard court—usually 
concrete or asphalt—provides a fast surface, but the 
ball bounces higher than on grass. And it affords the 
best footing, a boon to the attacking, aggressive player. 

Comparatively few players ever develop the all- 
around game that permits them to perform with equal 
efficiency on all surfaces. The exceptions invariably 
have been the outstanding players of their day—fel- 
lows like Bill Tilden, Ellsworth Vines, Don Budge and 
Jack Kramer. But there is a long, long list of other 
players who have starred on one (——> TO PAGE 88) 
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FINIGAN’S IN 


Lost in the low minors for six years, Jim slipped into the big league as the bottom 
man in a Yankee-Philadelphia deal. Now he’s an All-Star—and the pride of the A’s 


By ED LINN 


early this season, Casey Stengel was putting on his 
Palace act, the one he saves for the syndicated col- 
umnists. “This fellow which is batting now,” he said, 
indicating Kansas City’s Jim Finigan. “This fellow 
controls his bat as good as anybody you’ll see around.” 
Since Casey Stengel has not been wrong since that 
truck hit him in Boston, Finigan immediately lined 
the first pitch down the left-field line, flaked some 
chalk off the right-field line with the next pitch, then 
dropped the third pitch just over second base. “This 
fellow,” Stengel said, looking wise, “hits ’em from 
line to line and every place in between. Which there’s 
no way to play him except straightaway!” Thereupon, 
the Yankee “which-doctor” winked mysteriously, 
turned himself into a puff of smoke and flowed back 
into his magic lamp. 
Stengel is not alone in this sudden appreciation of 
Jim Finigan. Any major-league manager given the 


[) eos: visitors’ batting practice at Yankee Stadium 


George Heyer 


opportunity to rummage through the roster of the 
Kansas City Athletics undoubtedly would push aside 
the castaways and the years-aways and come home 
with Jim Finigan. One of the nicest stories in baseball 
is in this pleasant little blond infielder who came out 
of Class A, a throw-in third-baseman in a major 
trade, to become, almost overnight, an All-Star ball- 
player. 

With general managers beating their breasts over 
the scarcity of good young ballplayers, and scouts 
beating the bushes with thousand-dollar bills, it 
would seem impossible for a player like Finigan to get 
lost in the low minors for six years (including two 
years of service ball). Cincinnati’s Birdie Tebbetts. 
probably gave the best explanation while he was 
lecturing, not about Finigan, but about minor-league 
hitters in general. Minor-league averages, said Birdie, 
are not exactly meaningless, but they have to be sifted 
and analyzed. One guy can build a great extra-base 
record off the wild kid pitchers, the kids who habitu- 
ally get behind and then throw the fast ball down the 
pipe. But if the same guy has trouble with the good 
pitchers, the kind of pitchers he’ll be seeing in the 
majors, his record is misleading. Another kid, on the 
other hand, may only hit around .290 or .300, but if 
he’s hitting the good pitchers, there is no reason why 
he shouldn’t do just as well in the majors. 

Jim Finigan is that kind of hitter. He believes he has 
hit just as well in the majors as he ever did in the 
minors and his record bears him out. “My type of 
hitter,’ he says, “the hitter who hits a ball where it’s 
pitched, is helped by major-league pitching. Sure, they 
have good stuff up here, but that good stuff has to 
come to the strike zone. In the minors you’d get the 
good strike that you rarely see up here, the strike 
right through the middle, but in the majors you get 
more balls to hit at, because they’re always around 


Finigan’s fielding is sometimes erratic but his hitting is good 
and reliable. He has averaged .300 in minors and majors. 
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the plate. Up here, they know where 
the ball’s going. The best way to 
illustrate the difference is this: 
When they knock you down up here, 
they know they’re knocking you 
down. Down there, they don’t.” 

It’s players like Finigan, then, 
who make the scouts earn their 
pay, who keep them looking behind 
trees and under rocks. It’s players 
like Finigan who keep them from 
being nothing more than guys who 
look at high-school players and say: 
“Sure, give him the $50,000.” 

It would have been difficult for 
even Tom Yawkey to have given 
Finigan $50,000 off his high-school 
record, since Jim’s entire high- 
school baseball career consisted of 
one game. His school, Notre Dame 
High in Quincy, Ill., didn’t have a 
ball team until his senior year, and 
then all ten games of the regular 
schedule were rained out. When 
Notre Dame finally got to play, in 
the state tournament, it was imme- 
diately eliminated. 

Jim had played plenty of ball 
around Quincy, though. He had 
played CYO ball from the time he 
was 12, and he had played Ameri- 
can Legion ball as soon as he became 
eligible at the age of 15. The Yanks 
had a farm team in Quincy, and in 
the summer of 1945, when Jim was 
16, Tom Greenwade and Joe Mc- 
Dermott conducted a tryout camp at 
“Q” Park. Jim, who had always 
played shortstop, turned out, and he looked good 
enough so that Oscar Shannon, president of the Quincy 
club, told him he could work out with the team dur- 
ing the season. The next summer the Yanks held an- 
other tryout camp, and while Jim wasn’t offered a 
contract, he was told to get in touch with the Yanks 
when he was ready to sign. 

Jim had been a pretty good high-school halfback, 
though, and he had a much firmer scholarship offer 
from little St. Ambrose College in Davenport, Iowa. 
Although St. Ambrose didn’t have a baseball team, 
there were enough ballplayers around to organize an 
unofficial team. Jim kept playing and kept thinking, 
more and more, about giving up school and trying pro 
ball. He might have drifted along, just thinking about 
it, if there had not been at St. Ambrose a Dodger 
farmhand, Joseph Van Hooreweghe, who kept telling 
him that he had a pretty good chance of making it all 
the way. “Look,” Van Hooreweghe told him, after his 
sophomore football season, “if you’re really serious 
about going into baseball, I’ll speak to the scout who 
signed me.” 
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George Heyer 
Signed by the Yanks for $400, Jim says his switch to the A’s was “the best break ever.” 


The scout in question covered the Davenport area, 
strangely enough, for both the Dodgers and the Cards. 
He didn’t recommend Jim to either club—since he had 
never seen him play—but he did offer to send him, on 
a look-see basis, to the Cards’ minor-league training 
camp at Albany, Georgia. Jim decided to take the 
chance. 

He was supposed to leave for Albany on a Monday, 
so he left school and went home to spend the weekend. 
One of his best friends and greatest rooters was Carl 
Lockhardt, whose sporting goods store was the hang- 
out for the young athletes of Quincy. On Friday, Jim 
stopped in to tell Lockhardt about his chance with the 
Cards. Lockhardt didn’t think it was much of a deal. 
His store was just beneath Oscar Shannon’s office, so 
Lockhardt said: “Before you go, let’s go up to see 
Oscar and find out whether the Yankees aren’t still 
interested in you.” ; 

Shannon immediately put in a call to Lee MacPhail 
in New York. MacPhail looked over the reports that 
had come out of the tryout camps and told Shannon 
he could offer Jim a fat $400. (——> To PAGE 94) 
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The Great 
West Point Experiment 


Army is making All-America end Don Holleder, who has never thrown a pass before, 


its new quarterback. It’s coach Red Blaik’s biggest gamble—but don’t bet against it 


By Murray Olderman 


cessantly through the mind of the cadet tossing 

restlessly on a dormitory bunk somewhere in the 
cluster of gray concrete buildings overlooking the 
Hudson. Reveille was coming at 5:50 a.m., and he. 
needed sleep to meet the demands of a grueling West 
Point day. But how could a guy sleep with such a load 
on his mind? 

Only a few hours before, after the fourth day of 
spring football practice, he had stood before the south 
wing gymnasium desk of Col. Earl (Red) Blaik. Blunt- 
ly, the Army coach had put it to him: “Don, I want 
you to play quarterback.” 

It was almost like asking Yogi Berra to become a 
pitcher, just like that! Here was an immensely talented 
football player with a full measure of All-America 
acclaim, on the verge of recognition as the greatest 


We me?” was the thought that drummed in- 


From standout pass-catcher (right) to running the Army team 
this fall (above) is Don’s big challenge. Coach Blaik ex- 
plains the move: “He’s an athlete. We have to go with him.” 
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end ever produced at the Academy where such famous 
wingmen as the Foldberg brothers, Hank and Dan, 
Barney Poole, Chuck Born, Bob Shuler and Louis 
Merillat have played. Now they wanted Don Holleder 
to give it all up for a crack at a position he had never 
tried—and, what’s more, the success or failure of the 
1955 Army football team was being placed in his large 
hands. In his new job he must handle the ball on every 
play, run it himself on occasion and pass it, too. He 
has to worry about calling signals and he must know 
everyone’s assignment. 

Before it was pretty much cut and dried. Do your 
job. Nudge that opposing tackle out of the way so 
Kyasky or Uebel or one of the other Army backs can 
swing upfield. Get down there deep and take those 
long passes from Pete Vann. And hadn’t the Colonel 
called you the greatest pass-catcher he ever coached? 
But now Pete Vann is gone, and a T-team is no better 
than its quarterback. That’s you. 

For three years, as the Cadets struggled to regain 
the strength lost in the cribbing scandal, Vann was the 
crutch that largely supported the Army attack. In ’53 
and ’54 there were few better passing combinations in 
college ball than Vann-to-Holleder. In 1953, with Don 
not even a regular, the pair led the team with 15 com- 
pletions for 286 yards and four touchdowns. Last sea- 
son, with Don ineligible the first two games, it clicked 
for 17 completions, 474 yards and five touchdowns. 

The Colonel wasn’t eager to tamper with talent like 
that. But his hand was forced. Vann’s relief man in 
1954 wasn’t considered adequate for the top role this 
year. Blaik tried Mike Zeigler, a fine halfback, the first 
four days of spring practice. He wouldn’t do, either. 

But why Holleder? 

Blaik says, “He’s an athlete. We don’t get too many of 
that kind here. We’re like the Republican party. They 
had to go with Ike. We have to go with Holleder.” 

What does it mean to the new quarterback? “Al- 
ready,” admits Don, “I’ve found out it’s a helluva lot 


harder to throw a pass than to catch one. You wind up 
on your fanny too often.” 
He was quick to discover the hazards of the new job. 


- On an option play during spring drills he was caught 


in a crossfire of crashing tackles, and his legs crumpled 
under him, An ankle dislocation hospitalized him for 
ten days. . 

“When Colonel Blaik first told me I was going to 
play quarterback,’ Don said, “I was too surprised to 
have any reaction. But when I got back to my room 
and had time to think it over, I sure was low. It was 
like starting all over. No wonder I couldn’t sleep. Then 
I got to thinking. If Col. Blaik thought I was the man 
to do the job, I should be flattered. One thing you learn 
here—get the job done. I’d give it all I had, just as long 
as I was helping the team.” 

Holleder isn’t one to spout pep slogans. Aside from 
the implications of self-sacrifice, and Don doesn’t kid 
himself about his chances to be an All-American again, 
there was the desperation apparent in the switch. 
Never in his 13 years of handling numerically small 
squads at Army, or in his career at Dartmouth before 
that, had Red Blaik ever made such a radical player 
shift. Probably no major college ever plotted its season 
on such a gamble. Kentucky made a quarterback of a 
prospective All-America end, Steve Meilinger, but 
that was a mid-season move. Blaik has moved guards 
to fullback (Gerry Lodge, 1953) or converted centers 
to tackle (Dick Stephenson, 1954). He even tried Hol- 
leder at halfback when Don was a plebe. But master- 
ing the job of directing a precision T-formation attack 
is another matter. By the opening game, Don will have 
had fewer than two weeks of spring practice and three 
more weeks of pre-season training as a quarterback. 
He has never completed a pass in competition. 

“My first day on the job,” Don remembers, “they 
gave me the ball and said, ‘Here, throw it.’ I flipped it 
kind of sidearm and lefthanded. I’m a southpaw, you 
know. I looked about as much like a passer as that 
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statue across the drill field. Fortunately, Li. Eddie 
Crowder is stationed at West Point and helping out 
with the football team. He was a quarterback at Okla- 
homa, an All-American, I understand, and he’s helping 
me with my throwing. He got me to raise my arm up a 
little and throw from behind my ear.” 

If effort and constant practice will make Don a first- 
class quarterback, Army has no cause for alarm. “He's 
got desire,” says Capt. Felix (Doc) Blanchard, the for- 
mer All-America fullback and now an assistant coach 
at West Point. ‘How that fellow wants to play! He gives 
everything of himself on every play, and it doesn’t mat- 
ter if he’s catching, blocking, running or throwing.” 

Don first showed his competitive spirit at the age of 
seven against a cousin who was several years older, 
heavier, taller and was always picking on him. ‘‘There 
was a tussle whenever they were together,” his mother 
recalls. “This one particular night. at the back door of 
my mother’s home, the usual fight. ensued. I made up 
my mind he should fight it to a finish with no interfer- 
ence from the adults. I watched and kept urging him 
on. His grandparents were afraid one of them would 
get hurt, but I kept them going. I wanted it finished 
once and for all. Don held his own and from that day 
forward he wasn’t molested. I told Don that night he 
was never to look for a fight, but never to run away 
from one, and to stick to anything once it was started.” 

“T call him Jack Armstrong, the All-American boy,” 
says Army publicist Joe Cahill. “He gives you the im- 
pression he can lick-the world. What I like about him 
is that he backs it up.” 

We spent a pleasant afternoon with Don near the 
end of the school year last spring. His girl, Nancy Car- 
son of Philadelphia, was up at the Point for the week- 
end, but he entrusted her to his roommates at a picnic 
on Flirtation Walk while he sat and talked football in 
Grant Hall, the reception building at the Academy. 

Very polite, as most West Point cadets are, every 
sentence interspersed with a ‘sir,’ Don shows none of 
his aggressive nature in his conversation. But his man- 
ner of expression isn’t larded. Talking of a boy who 
played high school football with him and went on to 
college heroics, Don snapped curtly, “No guts.” He's 
tall (a shade over six-two) and erect but not particu- 
larly powerful looking in the tight-fitting Army tunic 
and whites. You wouldn’t take him for a 192-pounder. 
The skin is drawn tight over high cheekbones, his 
brown hair is cut short, the clefted jaw is solidly set. 
He has a snub nose that looks as though it has been 
poked a few times, and sharp blue eyes. Easily the 
most impressive part of his physical makeup is his 
huge hands. They look large enough to crush a foot- 
ball. There is a saying that you can tell an athlete by 
his hands; Don has them. The fingers are Jong and 
strong. His grasp is firm. 

“He reminds me of a stallion,” says coach Blail. 
“Head in the air, proud and defiant.” 

He was born in Buffalo, N.Y., August 3, 1934, the 
only child of Walter and Arlene Holleder, but he has 
lived in the Rochester vicinity since he was 12. A 
much-sought schoolboy athlete, Don’s decision to go to 
the Point was his own. His father died when he was 16. 
Only after his official acceptance did his mother tell 
him that ever since he was a small boy, his dad had 
planned on a West Point career for him, and that he 
would do everything in his power to get to the right 
people to make it possible. “It was his father’s wish 
and Don’s choice—West Point,” says his mother, now 


Mrs. Irving (Stubby) Cowles. Mr. Cowles has actively 
encouraged Don’s ambitions. 

Walter Holleder, a high school baseball captain, left 
his boy an athletic heritage. “I remember he once 
bought me a fielder’s glove for $25,” says Don. “Then I 
was switched to first base, and he went out and bought 
me a first-baseman’s mitt, too. We never lacked for 
anything, but we didn’t have that kind of money to 
squander, either.” 

At eight, Don won his first trophy, for pitching soft- 
ball on the Johnson Street playgrounds in Buffalo, In 
scouting, he earned Eagle rank before his age qualified 
him, and when the family moved to Rochester, he used 
to hop a train or bus back to Buffalo to attend the regu- 
lar Friday-night meeting. At ten, he was the outstand- 
ing youth in his age group in boxing, war canoeing, 
baseball and basketball one summer at Camp Notre 
Dame in New Hampshire. Notre Dame was to be sig- 
nificant in his teens. The Fighting Irish were his team 
in those big battles with Army until the two schools 
broke off football relations. He prepped at Aquinas In- 
stitute in Rochester, which has produced many players 
for Notre Dame. Don fully intended to attend the 
South Bend school, too. Among his prep school team- 
mates were Frank Varrichione and Jackie Lee, who 
have just rounded out varsity careers at South Bend. 
Varrichione, an All-America tackle in ’54, played the 
end opposite Don at Aquinas. Don's first high school 
aim was to play halfback, and he applied for that po- 
sition on questionnaires the first two years. 

“But,” says his prep coach, Harry (Mick) Connolly, 
the old Boston College quarterback who has just been 
made head coach at Xavier University in Cincinnati, 
“T felt this big boy who could run the 100 in about 
‘10.1 and had the finest pair of hands of any boy I had 
coached should definitely be an end.” 

Aquinas had a strong team when Don finally made 
the first eleven in his junior year. Besides Varrichione 
and guard Lee, there were halfbacks Danny Cline 
(Michigan), Lee Riley (Detroit), Jimmy Campagna 


- (Georgia) and end-tackle Neil McDevitt (Fordham). 


They were undefeated and rated by some as the finest 
high school team in the nation. In his senior year, Don 
caught ten touchdown passes. Against St. Benedict's of 
Jersey City, with Aquinas losing by a touchdown and 
but seven minutes to play, he hauled in three straight 
passes, the last for 50 yards and the tying score. With 
50 seconds to go, he caught another in the end zone for 
the winning touchdown. On defense, he played safety, 
“I guess,” says Don, “the coach figured I could inter- 
cept as well as catch them.” 

Holly, as the boys call him, received 19 definite col- 
lege scholarship offers and visited the campuses of In- 
diana, Yale, Holy Cross and Niagara, the latter being 
interested in his basketball prowess. (He has played 
varsity basketball at Army. As an American Legion 
Slugger (bats right, throws left), he batted .550 one 
summer and received a tryout invitation from Yankee 
scouts.) At Indiana, where he worked out on the football 
practice field, he stayed so long he had no time to stop off 
at Notre Dame on the way back, as he had planned. 

Returning from a weekend at Yale, Don visited West 
Point because a traveling companion had a relative sta- 
tioned there. He met coach Blaik for the first time and 
was soon sold on the idea of attending West Point. Don 
was further convinced by a two-paragraph story out of 
Columbus, O., stating that Ohio State star Vic Janowicz 
faced an imminent draft into the Army as a private. 
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His play on a top-notch Aquinas (Rochester) Institute team drew plenty 
of attention. He received 19 college scholarship bids, one for basketball. 


“At that time,’ explains Don, “I was ignorant of the technicalities 
involving grade requirements to stay out of the draft, or ROTC. All I 
knew was that a guy could be in college three years and then get 
drafted as a private. As long as I was going to have to go in anyway, 
I figured why not get a fine education from the government, build a 
career, get paid while I was doing it ($81.12 a month, since raised to 
$115) and become an officer to boot?” 

Holleder is a realistic young man. Any illusions he may have had 
about glorified treatment at the Academy because he was a football 
hero were dispelled in his plebe year. Blaik helped him get his ap- 
pointment as a general alternate. The word gets around quickly. 

His squad leader said to him: “You’re a Blaik man, aren’t you?” 

Don, ducking trouble, didn’t answer. 

“Yes or no, mister?” insisted the upperclassman. 

“Ves.” 

“You might as well know it, mister,” snapped his tormenter. af 
don’t like athletes.” 

Don says, “This was from a fellow who never (——> TO pace 76) 


Tall (6-2) and fast, Don runs like a halfback. He has good hands for 
‘a qnarterback and is working hard to improve his crude lefthanded passing. 


Don made Eagle Scout at an early age. 


PETE 
REISER, 
aa Gls BS 


This is the story of Pistol Pete today— 
once the rage of Brooklyn, he swallowed 


his pride to sign on for a job in class D 


By FURMAN BISHER 


Vero Beach, Fla. Early in the morning, while the big- 

leaguers still slept, they shook him out of the sack, fed 
him breakfast and said goodbye. By 8 a.m. he was on the 
highway—he and the 23 ambitious kids whom he had come 
to know in the last 24 hours as his team. 

They rode on through the morning, into the heat of the 
noon, through the drowsy hours after lunch, on a bus of faded 
maroon. Then they were driving in the heavy shade that the 
trees cast across East Broad Street in Thomasville, Ga. Then 
across the railroad tracks and into the business district, asleep 
this Sunday afternoon, April 17, 1955. He was alert and 
looking about now, he and all his crew of 23, their faces at 
the windows of the old bus. There was some bunting draped 
around the light stanchions and broad banners wearing the 
imprint of huge roses fluttered across the street, for Thomas- 
ville was preparing for its annual Rose Festival. 

“Hey, skipper!” hollered one of the 23. “They knew you 
were coming, but they must have thought your name was 
Rosar.” 

Everybody laughed and it helped ease the nervousness of 
reaching a strange destination. On Reiser’s face there was 
only a wrinkle of a grin. So this was his town, he was 
thinking. He had never seen it before, but if he had ever 
passed through, he probably would have said: “What’s the 
name of this dump?” (——> TO PAGE 92) 


| WAS a day that Pete Reiser won’t forget. It began in 


‘At Thomasville (Ga.) this year, Pete, at left, wet-nursed his kids 
through the bumps of D ball. “Managing is what I want,” he says. 
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YOUR BIG-LEAGUE SCRAPBOOK 


THE ST.LOUIS CARDINALS | 


EDITORS’ NOTE: With youth and speed working for 


them, the Redbirds are a coming power in the National 
League. They have the hitting and the fielding now. 
Once their young pitchers settle down, they'll be tough. 


The Cards conclude this season's series of photo albums 


Photos by George Heyer 


HARVEY HADDIX, pitcher. 30. BILL VIRDON, outfielder. 24. 6-0, 175. Now RED SCHOENDIENST, second- 
5-9, 170. Lives in South Vienna, lives in West Plains, Mo. Strong contender baseman. 32. 6-0, 168. Makes 
Mo. Was 18-13 last year. Called for rookie of the year honors. Came from his home in St. Louis. In 11th 
The Kitten because of his quick Yankees in Enos Slaughter deal. Spends his season with the Cards. An ardent 
catlike movements on the mound. winters golfing. Likes to relax (sleep) on ice-skater during off-season. Likes 


He plans to marry after the season. the road. Strictly a steak-and-potatoes man. to watch TV football. He’s married. 
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WALLY MOON, outfielder. 25. 
5-11, 170. An Arkansan, now lives 
in St. Louis. Won rookie award in 
54, hitting .304. Likes to see 
Broadway shows, read and hunt 
for relaxation. Wally is married. 


SOLLY HEMUS, infielder. 31. 
5-9, 175. Born in Phoenix, Ariz., 
now lives in Houston, Texas. 
Plays all infield posts. Concen- 
trates on his golf during off-sea- 
son. Lobby-sitter, napper on road. 


OcT. ‘55 


STAN MUSIAL, outfielder-first-baseman. 34. 
6-0, 175. Owns popular restaurant in St. 
Louis. A Cardinal star for 13 seasons, he has 
.344 lifetime B.A., has won MVP three times. 
Enjoys hunting, golf, cigars and good food. 
Born in Donora, Pa. Pals with Schoendienst. 


KEN BOYER, third-baseman. 24. 6-1, 190. 
Lives in Alba, Mo. Another prize rookie on 
the club. Started out as a pitcher. A hunter 
and a movie fan. Watermelon is his favorite 
food. He has two brothers (Cloyd and Cletus) 
in majors. He’s one of 13, seven of them boys. 


Wide World 


LUIS ARROYO, pitcher. 27. 5-8, 
178. From Penuelas, Puerto Rico. 
Made °55 All-Star team as a 
rookie, is top Cardinal pitcher this 
year. Was out of game in 1952, 
°53. Married, has two children. 


PETE WHISENANT, outfielder. 
25. 6-2, 190. Now lives in Char- 
lotte, N. C. Was hitting .333 for 
Braves’ farm at Toledo when 
Cards bought him in June. Con- 
sidered excellent defensive player. 
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HARRY WALKER, manager. 36. 6-2, 190. Born in Pascagoula, Miss. A former St. Louis outfielder, he led NL in batting in 
1947 (.363). Replaced Eddie Stanky as manager last May. Likes to hunt, fish and “eat anything.” Is a “book” manager. 
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BILL SARNI, catcher. 28. 5-11, 
187. Still lives in Los Angeles, 
Cal. Spent nine years in minors. 
Hit .300 in 7°54, first full year. 
Among his favorites are pizza, 
John Wayne movies. He’s married. 


RIP REPULSKI, outfielder. 27. 
6-0, 195. Im third season with 
Cards. Lives in St. Louis. On the 
road, likes to see mystery movies 
or sleep. Says chicken is his fa- 
vorite food. Likes to hunt, fish. 
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ALEX GRAMMAS, shortstop. 27. 6-0, 175. 
Birmingham, Ala. Purchased from Cincin- 
nati for $100,000 before °54 season. Grad- 
uate of Mississippi State College. Likes to 
hunt and fish during off-season, goes for 
“western” movies, television on the road. 


LARRY JACKSON, pitcher. 24. 6-1, 175. 
Lives in Boise, Idaho. Received B.A. at U. 
of Idaho. In rookie season with club. Had 
28-4 record with Fresno in ’52. Likes to go 
to movies for relaxation. Claims his favorite 
food is the Idaho baked potato, Married. 


TOM POHOLSKY, pitcher. 26. 
6-3, 205. Lives in St. Louis. Favor- 
ite relaxation is going to school. 
Attended Detroit, Catholic and 
Washington U’s. Has two terms 
to go for engineering degree. 


BROOKS LAWRENCE, pitcher. 
30. 6-0, 205. Springfield, O. Was 
15-6 last year for half a season. 
Is called “Bull.” During free 
time, likes to read, shoot pool. At- 
tended Miami (O.) U. two years. 
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STORM 


OVER THE COLISEUM 


In Los Angeles, record-size crowds come to boo the stricken Rams, torn by player feuds, 
rebellious stars and quarreling coaches. Can rookie Sid Gillman end the strife—and win? 


By AL STUMP 


Despite speedy backs, like Tom McCormick here, and great passing, the Rams had a disappointing 6-5-1 season record in 1954. 


ANIC spread through the Los Angeles Rams locker 
room at County Stadium, in Milwaukee, moments 


after the game, when young halfback Tom McCor-. 


mick collapsed on the floor, his hands pawing at his 
throat, his lips twitching in mute appeal. Trainer Dee 
Jay Archer worked furiously over McCormick. 

“T can’t tell what it is!” yelled Archer. “But get him 
to a hospital—fast!” 

Thirty minutes later, after a siren-screeching run 
to New St. Luke’s Hospital, a surgeon performed an 
emergency operation which probably saved McCor- 
mick’s life. Kicked in the neck during the game, the 
chunky, scrappy Irishman had been just a few gasps 
removed from strangulation when he was wheeled 
into the operating room. 

Flying home that same evening last October 17, the 
Rams received word that McCormick—breathing 
through a tube inserted in his windpipe—would re- 
cover and play football again. Relieved, rookie guard 
Art Hauser dropped his 230 pounds into a seat along- 
side Norm Van Brocklin, the quarterback. “What a 
lousy break for Mac,” he said. “He was just beginning 
to run good—and now this.” ; 

“I don’t know,” Van Brocklin said, painfully shifting 
around to relieve his bruised ribs. (The Packers, rated 
underdogs by ten to 20 points, had rushed the’feet off 
the league’s leading passer and scored a 35-17 upset.) 
“Mac’s lucky. He can sit out the rest of the season. The 
rest of us—well, hell... 

“Don’t tell me, Hauser,” he went on in tones intended 
to carry through the cabin, “that you like the mess this 
club is in?” 


After compiling a long winning string at U. of Cincinnati, 
Gillman, 43, first refused, then accepted bid to coach Rams. 


Oct. '55 


Always blunt-spoken, Van Brocklin wasn’t the only 
Ram veteran of 1954 who, looking ahead, felt a twinge 
of envy for the sidelined McCormick. For weeks, an 
intra-staff feud had been growing between coach 
Hamp Pool and four of his assistants. With it went 
almost open rebellion by Van Brocklin and other old 
Ram hands against what they considered to be Simon 
Legree handling by Pool. Other antagonisms flared 
every day—younger, lower-paid Rams versus the 
team’s high-priced stars. Two clubhouse fights had 
followed the previous week’s 21-3 loss to the Lions at 
Detroit. The reason: The ‘Have-Nots” accused the 
‘Haves,’ including Elroy Hirsch, Deacon Dan Towler, 
Tom Fears and captain Don Paul, of loafing on the job. 
Pre-season favorites to power to the Western Division 
title, the Rams won only two of their first six games. 

Before season’s end the situation exploded, leaving 
a sorry scene of dissension among players and coaches 
and virtually wrecking a team of championship poten- 
tial. Red Hickey, Buck Weaver, Bill Battles and Dick 
Voris—Pool’s four assistants—quit in a body. “We 
were hired to coach, not to be (——> TO PAGE 72) 


Key man in LA’s league-leading passing game is temperamen. 
tal quarterback Norm Van Brocklin, one of “feuding stars.” 


: 


more winners! 


Sport Photo Contest 


1ST PRIZE 
An umpire bends to his task: In order 
to capture this stitch in time, the pic- 
ture was taken at f.8 on a Speed 
Graphic. Time was 1/100th of a second. 


2ND PRIZE 
Running a half-mile in the rain took 
its toll on these anchor-leg young- 
sters, all of whom tumbled over the 
finish line. Taken at f.4.5 at 1/400th. 


3RD PRIZE 
A Speed Graphic plus a home-made 
Strobe caught these swinging (and 
missing) blows at a college boxing 
match. But what caused the grunt? 
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Sport amateur photo contest. Titled “The 

Seamy Side of Baseball,” the first-prize 
winner has a little bit of both. Dick Noon of 
Escanaba, Mich., collected the top prize of $50 
for his umpire with the split personality. All 
three finishers in the two-mile relay had to be 
helped from the rain-splattered track, reports 
Bill Duffy of Ames, Iowa, second-prize winner 
($25). Third prize ($10) went to Tom Carey of 
Spokane, Wash., for his college boxers in action. 
“Ugh, I should’ve stood in the fraternity house,” 
could be a suitable title for the photo. 

Keep sending in your favorite sports shots. 
Remember, there’s no limit to the number you 
can submit. Entries, with information printed on 
back of each photo should be mailed, to SPORT 
Photo Contest Editor, Box 1763, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


Q srors and strain seem to rule in this month’s 
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WILLIAMS 
“The Garbo of the diamond” 


an 


FURILLO 
"The swarthy Latin bullfighter type” 


STENGEL 
“The crusty millionaire clown’ 


THE TEN 
MOST EXCITING 


MEN IN BASEBALL 


RAL OT oR 


Everybody’s been rating the ballplayers lately. Now 


here’s one by Gorgeous Gussie that’s really different! 


By GUSSIE MORAN 


liams, Carl Furillo, Yogi Berra, Ted Kluszewski, Sal Maglie, 

Leo Durocher, Jackie Robinson, Casey Stengel, Stan Hack 
and Stan Musial. Not in that order necessarily, but there they 
are. These are the choices of a former “tennis bum” who is only 
now completing her first season of baseball broadcasting, but 
who has been a fan of the game for some time. While broadcast- 
ing twice daily, before and after all Dodger games, I watch as 
much baseball as I possibly can and try to study all the players. 
I am not exactly the wide-eyed, bobby-sox type of fan. I have 
played tennis all over the world with and against the world’s 
best players. Tennis, with its young, bronzed males in T-shirts 
and shapely girls in attractive shorts and flaring skirts, is sup- 
posed to be the most alluring of all sports. But take it from me, 
baseball, for all its droopy drawers and (——> TO PAGE 68) 


| THINK the ten most exciting men in baseball are Ted Wil- 


ROBINSON _ MAGLIE 
“As restless as a panther” 


“The Rudolph Valentino of the 1950s” 
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HACK 
“The personality kid” 


KLUSZEWSKI 
“A mass of muscle” 


BERRA 
“A unique pixie charm” 


DUROCHER 
“Suave gangster appeal” 


MUSIAL 
“The steady family type’ 
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give a ballplayer a gun... 


... and he’s off to the woods after rabbit, pheasant or deer. Braves 


Joe Adcock and Lew Burdette even find time to hunt between games! 


By Jack Zanger 


PHOTOS BY GEORGE HEYER 


what he does during the off-season on his 
Missouri farm when he’s not painting the 
barn, he replied: “I hunt. I’m a ballplayer, ain’t 
I?” There may have been a note of mockery in 
Jolly Cholly’s voice, but the belief that ballplay- 
ers as a group are equally handy with a hunting 
gun or a baseball bat is true as well as popular. 
The bureau of incidental baseball statistics esti- 
mates that more than 60 per cent of the ballplay- 
ers now in the majors join the hunting fraternity 
between World Series time and spring training. 
Ranked among the most ardent of the gun-tot- 
ing players today are Milwaukee stars first-base- 
man Joe Adcock and pitcher Lew Burdette, who 
room together on the road and love to swap tall 
hunting tales. Their teammates, many of whom 
are experienced shooters, concede the club’s 
hunting championship to Joe and Lew. “I play 
ball to hunt,” Adcock says. He hasn’t missed an 
opening day of the duck season since 1947. When 
Burdette visits his father’s West Virginia farm, 
he says the hunting is so good “I can borrow one 
of his rifles and shoot rabbits right off the front 
porch.” 
On one of the Braves’ eastern trips into New 


West someone recently asked Charlie Grimm 
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In mid-season shooting form, Ad- 
cock (dark shirt) and Burdette re- 
turned from one-day outing to 
Connecticut game farm with a 
sackful of chukar and pheasant. 
They used prize setters to retrieve. 


York this summer, when the club 
was scheduled to play a night game 
at the Polo Grounds, Joe and Lew 
managed to squeeze in a few hours 
of bird-hunting. Accompanied by 
Sport, they drove to Frank Weed’s 
game farm in Brookfield Center, 
Conn., where they made good use 
of a prize pair of English setters, 
Hilo Cal and Doc White. They made 
even better use of a couple of Win- 
chesters, Adcock using a model 50 
automatic shotgun, Burdette a dou- 
ble-barreled single-trigger model 
21. Their score for the day was five 
chukars (partridges) and three 
pheasants. ‘“‘That’s good eating,” 
said the gravel-voiced Burdette. 


* OCTOBER, 1955 
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give a ballplayer a gun... 


continued 


Roommates on the road, Joe (left) q 
and Lew share same enthusiasm 
for hunting, are excellent marks- 
men. Adcock, who learned to shoot 
in Coushatta, La., prefers firing to 
his left, says it offers better bal- 
ance. Burdette, carrying their 
catch, shoots straightaway when- 
ever possible. Both boys carried 
Winchester shotguns on the trip. 


Adcock display catch. Their box- 


Happy hunters Burdette (left) and ) 
score: 5 chukars, 3 pheasants. 
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SPORT QUIZ 


GUEST CONDUCTOR: Hal Wolf’s daily sports roundup is 
heard throughout northern California over KNBC in San. 


Francisco. He’s a University of Washington graduate 


(FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 70) 
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1 True or False? If the New York 
Yankees win the AL pennant and 


4 Which of these college football 


teams were unbeaten and untied in 


7 Which of these racing distances 
is longest? 


the World Series this year, Casey 1954? 880 yards 
Stengel will tie Joe McCarthy’s rec- UCLA Arkansas 800 meters 
ord for most world championships. Ohio State Oklahoma six furlongs 


2 Golfers Jackie Burke, Byron Nel- 
son and Shelley Mayfield all come 
from: 
Florida Texas 
Pennsylvania California 


3 Boston Red Sox outfielder Jack- 
ie Jensen was an All-America foot- 
ball star at what university? 


5 In his up-and-down career as 
lightweight champion, Jimmy Car- 
ter has lost the title to three differ- 
ent fighters. Do you know who 
they are? 


6 The Chicago White Sox are the 
third team Marty Marion has man- 
aged. Give the names of the others. 


8 What do the following standard 
baseball scoring symbols stand for? 


WP 
E6 


9 Phillies’ manager Mayo Smith 
spent one season in the majors as 
an outfielder. With what team? 
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10 Match college colors & nick- 
names: 
Maize & Blue Trojans 
Scarlet & Gray Tigers 
Cardinal & Gold Buckeyes 
Orange & Black Wolverines 


1l Which, if any, of these chal- 
lengers was able to go 15 rounds 
against Rocky Marciano? 

Jersey Joe Walcott Roland LaStarza 
Ezzard Charles Don Cockell 


12 Lenore Kight, Sybil Bauer and 
Helene Madison (A) were famous 
swim champs, (B) were early Wim- 
bledon winners, (C) won U.S. wo- 
men’s golf titles. 


13 Who was the fourth member of 
this famous Stanford backfield? 
Frank Albert 
Pete Kmetovic 
Norm Standlee 


14. Fill in the blank with the correct 
name: Sept. 6, 1924: Charlie 

, “The World’s Fastest Hu- 
man,” ran the 100 in the record 
time of 9.6 today .. .” 


15 Arthur Fletcher, Ben Chapman 


and Hans Lobert (A) were famous 
spitball pitchers, (B) are former 
Philadelphia Phillies?’ managers, 
(C) Once played in same outfield. 


16 England’s Endeavor II and Amer- 
ica’s Rainbow raced for yachting’s: 
Gold Cup 
Grey Cup 
America’s Cup 


17 What club had this infield? 
1B George Kelly 
2B Frank Frisch 
SS Dave Bancroft 
3B Heinie Groh 


18 Which of the following ball 
parks has triple-decked stands? 
Yankee Stadium 
Fenway Park 
Cleveland Municipal Stadium 


19 How many national singles titles 
did “Mo” Connolly win in a row? 
Two 
Three 


Four 


20 Match coach and his team: 
George Sauer Texas A&M 
Bear Bryant Rice 
Jess Neely Texas 
Ed Price Baylor 


Attention 
Quiz Fans! 


Here’s another chance to cash in 
on the SPORT Quiz! 


In November and December issues of SPORT, 
we are featuring our second annual 


GIANT SPORT QUIZ 


with an attractive list of cash prizes 
and valuable merchandise 


Your answers could win: 


Ist Prize . . + + « « « $250 cash 
2nd Prize ....- + + + $150 cash 
3rd Prize ...- +. +. + « $100 cash 


or one of many exciting merchandise prizes 


We are still hearing about the first GIANT QUIZ, which 
appeared in SPORT just a year ago, but our second two- 
part photo-and-text puzzler is ready for you experts. Be 
prepared! We had fun drawing up the questions—some of 
them are pips!—and we’re sure you'll have a good time 
answering them—and shooting for one of those big prizes. 
PART | starts in November SPORT, on sale September 29. 
PART II will appear in the December issue. 


see the November issue of SPORT 


for Quiz rules and a detailed list of prizes. 
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Bev Fleitz is good enough—and 
pretty enough—to become our 
next tennis queen. But she says 


her family and home come first 


Bev Plays Tennis 
For Fun 


HE has both the powerful strokes and the eye-catching looks to give 
women’s tennis the box-office boost it badly needs, but to Beverly 
Baker Fleitz—25 years old, 5-4, 116 pounds and loaded with freckle- 

faced charm—the sport always comes second to her family, her husband 
John and their two-year-old daughter Kim. Bev skips some of the big 
tournaments because she refuses to haul Kim around the country, and 
she went to Wimbledon in June only after John was able to arrange to 
go with her. She prefers to stay at home (an early-American-style house 
ix: Long Beach’s exclusive Belmont Shores, with a dock and private 
beach), go boating on their 24-foot cabin cruiser, or dance. And Bev 
prefers to play her tennis at the La Jolla club—where she can always 
bring the family along. 


Photos by Lawrence Schiller and INP 
Text and captions by Ralph Trembley 
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At La Jolla Tennis Club, her home base, Bev is supplied with a baby sitter 
while playing, spends the rest of her time with Kim at elub’s pool. 
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HE BOO K 


E MVP OF THE YANKEES 


It used to be a favorite press-box recreation to originate crude jokes about 


Yogi Berra. He stopped it the best way he knew how—by playing great baseball 


By FRANK GRAHAM 


box circle of immature wits to poke fun at Law- 

rence Peter Berra, who brought the name of Yogi 
with him from Dago Hill in St. Louis. It’s rather diffi- 
cult, you see, to make fun of a guy with the guts and 
determination to plod through a hail of ridicule to a 
place where only the great Roy Campanella is his 
equal as a catcher. 

Faint are the echoes now of a time when Lefty 
Gomez, on a visit to Yankee Stadium, asked Yogi if he 
were going to catch that afternoon and, on being as- 
sured that he was, said: “That’s good. I came here ex- 
pressly to see if what I’ve been hearing is true.” 

Others less witty fashioned crude gags about Yogi’s 
undeniable homeliness, his dumpy figure, his awk- 
wardness back of the plate or in the outfield, his fond- 


I no longer is good form in the dugout-and-press 


ness for comic books, and his shyness, which, mistak- 
enly, they put down as stupidity. They painted a word 
picture of him as a moron with the Number 8 on his 
back and flaunted it callously in his face, as though he 
had no human feelings. 

Gene Tunney, once explaining his lack of resentment 
of a perfectly outrageous story written about him, 
said: “Whenever I read a thing like that, I merely con- 
sider the source.” 

Yogi, less articulate than the former heavyweight 
champion, never turned so deft a phrase against those 
who cudgeled him with cruel and often stale jokes, but 
his attitude toward them must have been identical 
with Tunney’s, for he is neither stupid nor unfeeling. 
And in the end he stopped them simply by acquiring 
the many skills demanded of one who would achieve 
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his stature as the twice-named Most Valuable Player 
in the American League, the No. 1 player on the rich- 
est club in the game. 

Among his greatest admirers is a man who, by the 
aid and encouragement he gave him, fostered his prog- 
ress. A man by the name of Casey Stengel. 

“Maybe,” Casey said, “I was for him from the day I 
took over this ball club because of the way they used 
to make fun of his appearance. All right, suppose he 
isn’t built like most ballplayers, those big and rangy 
and graceful-looking guys, a lot of which we have on 
this ball club. Look at me. One day when I was playing 
with Brooklyn, I got tangled up under a fly ball close 
to the right-field fence at Ebbets Field—that was be- 
fore I learned to play the fence—and it cost us the ball 
game. It was in the ninth inning, so when we got in the 
clubhouse, Uncle Robbie still had a full head of steam 
up and he got on me something awful. But when he 
cooled off, he looks at me and says: 

“ “Maybe I shouldn’t expect too much from you. You 
ain’t even built like a ballplayer.’ 

* ‘No?’ I says. ‘What am I built like?’ 

“He takes another look and then he says: ‘I give up. 
All I know is you ain’t built like a ballplayer.’ 

“Another thing,” Casey said, “was the way he was 
criticized because the Dodgers ran the bases on him in 
the 1947 World Series. I wasn’t there but I could un- 
derstand it. Would you say Jackie Robinson is as fast 
today as he was then? And how many better base- 
runners have you ever seen than Pee Wee Reese? Well, 
in this league there was nobody running on the 
Yankees like those fellows did and some of the other 
Dodgers did, too, The Yankee pitchers weren’t used to 


holding the runners on the bases, probably, and Yogi 


wasn’t used to trying to throw so many of them out. 
And you know how a young fellow could get excited 
in a spot like that and throw wild. How about Mickey 
Cochrane in the 1931 World Series, when he was 
catching for the Athletics and Pepper Martin stole him 
blind? Everybody made fun of Mickey, didn’t they? 
Now, was he a great catcher, or wasn’t he? But he 
didn’t have a chance because while they were great 
pitchers they had on the Athletics there wasn’t one of 
them knew how to hold up a runner. So why didn’t 
people who were making fun of Yogi and saying he 
never would be a catcher remember what happened to 
Cochrane? They didn’t say he never would be a 
catcher, did they? 

“Now, I’m not criticizing Bucky Harris, because he 
run the ball club the way he thought best, just like I 
do, and in 1948 he figured Yogi would be better in the 
outfield than he would catching, and he started out 
with him there, although he later brought him back to 
catching. But I thought if I could get somebody to 
teach him, he would learn because he wanted to learn. 
So I got Bill Dickey to teach him and between them 
they have done a very good job. The pitchers helped 
him, too. They took a liking to the way he caught and 
they would come to me and tell me they wanted to 
pitch to him and not to the other catchers- we had. And 
now he is helping the pitchers. We look at these hit- 
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ters and we try to figure how to pitch them, and like 
we got one fellow he likes to hit on the outside, and 
sometimes Yogi will say to me: ‘I think we got him 
wrong. I think if we put the ball out there for him he 
won't hit so good.’ So I say, all right, pitch him out 
there and we’ll see what happens, and two times out of 
three Yogi will be right and that way we save some 
ball games, 

“Maybe,” Casey said, “he isn’t built like a ballplayer 
but he has learned how to do things he didn’t know 
how to do before and he’s alert and he’s faster than 
you think he is. Show me a catcher in this league who 
gets out in front of the plate on bunts as good as he 
does. That’s because he’s alert and he has that speed. 
He has the disposition, too. I only had to check him 
once as long as I’ve been with this ball club. About 
three years ago, at St. Petersburg, I thought he wasn’t 
doing as much work as he should. All he wanted to do 
was hit. I spoke to him a couple of times about it. I 
asked him when was he planning to get in shape. But 
when I looked around I always see him standing with 
his bat in his hand waiting to get up to the plate in- 
stead of being in a pepper game or running or doing 
something to get his legs in shape, so I said: ‘Since you 
like batting practice so much, you can catch batting 
practice for the next two days.’ 

“That,” Casey said, ‘was a terrible thing to do to a 
fellow like Yogi, making him catch batting practice for 
two days and not getting a chance to hit. But I will say 
this for him: He did it without complaining and I’ve 
never had to get on him again. And remember, he 
catches a lot of ball games, including doubleheaders. 
Catching a doubleheader is very hard work. Never 
mind what else the catcher has to do. Just think about 
how many times he bends down and gets up and 
throws that ball back to the pitcher. You have to be a 
strong man to do that and Yogi has the strength of 2 
ballplayer.” 

Then, referring to Yogi’s earlier days with the 
Yankees, Casey said: “They made a lot of fun out of 
him reading comic books. I don’t see anything wrong 
in that. I’m not a comic-book reader myself—oh, once 
in a while when I’m home in the winter, I pick up the 
funnies page in a newspaper. But I used to say to these 
fellows who wrote about him: ‘If you’re going to write 
about people who read comic books, why do you only 
write about Yogi? I hear about a lot of big, important 
men in business who read comic books because they 
say it relaxes them and gets their minds off their trou- 
bles.’ 

“Besides,” Casey said, “I wish that all the ballplay- 
ers I ever had did nothing worse off the field than read 
comic books.” 

Joe Garagiola, who grew up with Berra, once was 
asked how it came about that he was called Yogi. 

“We gave him that name,” Joe said. ‘The other kids.” 

“Why?” 

“Because when he was a kid, he walked like a Yogi.” 

“And what, in your minds, was a Yogi?” 

“You know,” Joe said. “A Yogi.” 

Yogi didn’t mind. Most of the kids (——> To PAGE 62) 
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Archie The Medicine Man 


Behind the mandarin robe, the goatee, the air of mysticism of Archie Moore 


is the inspiring story of a stout-hearted fighter “too good for his own 


good,” whose relentless pursuit of the heavyweight title began 19 years ago 


ACK in the days of 

his impoverishment 
a dozen or so years 
ago, when he was cast 
aside as a fighter too 
good for his own good, 
Archie Moore joined a 
band of Negro boxers 
in a gesture of contempt for others 
less capable who were getting all the 
good breaks. Each of Moore’s co- 
horts grew a tuft on his chin, a wisp 
of an imperial, by way of marking 
himself a fighter apart from the 
herd. Fellows like Charley Burley 
and Holman Williams and Lloyd 
Marshall affected the goatee as a 
hairy symbol of their disfranchise- 
ment as first-class fighting men. 

The years have taken care of Bur- 
ley and Williams and Marshall; 


Archie flashes a toothsome grin (left) after his 144th figh 
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By Barney Nagler 


Moore has taken care of the years. 
He is still around, in the 38th year 
of his age, still wearing the clump 
on his chin. He is better off than he’s 
ever been, at least until he gets into 
the ring with Rocky Marciano in 
quest of the heavyweight champion- 
ship, but the chin piece remains as 
a symbol of other, unhappy days. 
On a recent morning, after Moore 
had finished off middleweight cham- 
pion Bobo Olson in three rounds to 
force Marciano’s camp into a de- 
fense of the title, he was speaking 
about his chinny-chin-chin. It had 
caused a columnist to get his goat. 
“You know,” Moore said, “this here 
columnist writes I’m a bebop man in 
music because I wear a goatee. He’s 
so wrong he ain’t funny. I’m no be- 
bop man. I’m a guy that likes dance- 
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able jazz music. I wear this goatee 
because I like it. It means something 
to me.” 

Moore once again explained the 
goatee, earnestly spelling out its 
origin, and in this moment of self- 
justification he exposed the whole 
philosophy of Archie Moore, fist 
fighter, global traveler, music lover 
and light-heavyweight champion. 

Archie Moore regards himself as 
a man naturally endowed with regal 
quality. He mirrors condescension, 
affecting a politeness that gives him 
the appearance of a serene scholar. 
After talking with him one comes 
away with the feeling that he is a 
man bestirred by a majestic com- 
pulsion. He detests mediocrity in 
anything. Ask him about his ability 
as a fighter and he says, “I’m not one 


t—the June knockout of Bobo Olson that earned him a title chance. 
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who fights for the guys in the gal- 
lery. ’'m a technician who makes 
every move for a purpose and I ex- 
pect the fans to appreciate every 
move.” 

Ask him about his affinity for 
Lucky Thompson, a band leader 
who plays the saxophone, and he 
says, “He’s the greatest of them all. 
Man's got to be good or he don’t win 
the Esquire award for the best saxo- 
phonist in 1947.” 

Ask him about the ornate man- 
darin robes he wore for his cham- 
pionship defenses against Harold 
Johnson, in August, 1954, and 
against Olson, more recently, and 
he says, “Mrs. Marie Hardy made 
them for me. She’s the best seam- 
stress in the world.” 

Ask him whether he still has the 
robe he wore for the Johnson fight 
—a black satin job with gold satin 
lining and mandarin collar—and he 
explains, “I sent it down to Peron.” 
That would be Juan Peron, the Ar- 
gentine dictator and Moore’s friend 
ever since the elderly fighter first 
campaigned in South America four 
years ago. 

Ask him how he will fare against 
Marciano in the Yankee Stadium, 
the night of September 20, and he 
insists, “I can knock out anybody 
around—and that includes Marci- 
ano.” 

Spoken by another, these words 
might sound like the boastful trap- 
pings of a loose tongue. Somehow, 
Moore doesn’t give that impression. 
Listening to him say these things 
that recent morning, after the 
knockout of Olson, it came to mind 
that the dramatists of the gods 
might dictate a victory for Moore 
over Marciano as the logical climax 
of the third act. 

There he was, the hero of the 
play, a light mulatto with a rather 
large head topped with a bushy crop 
that is tinged with red. He was 
dressed conservatively in an Oxford 
gray suit, white shirt and white tie, 
the picture of sobriety and success. 
Two nights before, Moore had 
earned his largest purse, $81,668.56, 
by exposing Olson as a mere mid- 
dleweight mortal, and now he was 
just standing around Nat Fleischer’s 
boxing museum in Madison Square 
Garden talking about himself. 

For 19 years, ever since he came 
out of the squalor of the Kerry 
Patch section of St. Louis, through 
144 recorded professional fights, 
through bouts in 36 cities across five 
countries in assorted hemispheres, 
Moore somehow had managed to 
keep going even when all seemed 
hopeless. A man of lesser destiny 
might have been distressed to the 
point of total surrender. He had 
waited years before getting a shot 
at the championship, finally winning 
the light-heavyweight title from 


Joey Maxim, December 17, 1952, on 
a 15-round decision. Thereafter, he 
had taken dead aim at the heavy- 
Weight championship, but Marci- 
ano's proprietor, Al Weill, showed 
no inclination to put his man into 
the ring with Moore. Now Moore not 
only had just gained his largest 
purse, but had assured himself of a 
bout with Marciano by knocking out 
Olson. The question was a natural, 
“Didn't you ever think of quitting?” 

Archibald Louis Moore—his legal 
handle—looked straight into the 
eyes of the one who was asking the 
question. (“You can always tell 
what a man’s thinking by looking 
him in the eye,” Moore had said 
earlier. “The eyes are the mirrors of 
the soul.”) Now, reflecting on the 
question, he was doing just that and 
saying, “‘Ain’t a man alive never 
thought of quitting. But me, I live 
by the law of truth. I knew I’a get 
my chance if I just stuck with it.” 

Moore thought for a moment and 
said, “You know this fellow, Lucky 
Thompson?” 

“The one who has the band you 
want to tour with?” 

“That’s the one,” Moore said. “He 
and I wrote a song, you know. That 
tells how I feel.” 

“About musie or life?” 

“The song is called ‘Stay in 
There,’ Moore said. 

“Remember the words?” 

“Sure,” Moore said. He began re- 
citing them, like a small boy called 
upon by his mother to perform for 
the company in the parlor. 

“Some folks got things easy, 

And they like the easy way. 

“It’s easy come, it’s easy go, 

So you see it doesn’t pay. 

“Hard times some folks have 

plenty, 
And the load seems hard to bear, 

“But you'll win out in the end, 

If you only will stay in there.’ 

Moore had just finished reciting 
when a round little fellow carrying 
a camera came up to him. “I’m from 
International News Pictures,” the 
photographer said. “I'd like to get a 
picture of you.” 

“Like this?’ Moore asked, looking 
down on his Oxford gray. 

“No,” the photographer said. 
“We've got the gloves you wore 
against Olson, and the trunks Joe 
Louis wore knocking out Walcott in 
his last title defense.” 

“Tll wear the gloves,” Moore said, 
“but not them trunks. They ain’t 
mine. How about if I get down to 
my bare chest, in my shorts?” 

“Okay,”’ the photographer said. 
The elderly fighter and the photog- 
rapher moved off into a corner of 
the large room. 

A good-looking man, about 45, 
walked up to the one who had 
been speaking with Moore. He was 
Bob Reese, a wealthy automobile 


dealer, of Toledo, Ohio. Reese, 
Moore’s “best friend,’ has been 
serving as the fighter’s financial ad- 
viser. For several years, Reese’s 
name had been mentioned in con- 
nection with Moore and once, some 
time earlier, the fighter’s manager 
of record, Charley Johnston, had 
said, “I never know where Archie 
is, the way he’s gypsying around all 
the time. When I want to tell him 
about a fight coming up I call Bob 
Reese in Toledo. He knows where 
Archie is all the time.” 

“How'd you first meet Moore?” 
Reese was asked. 

“I guess it was six years ago,” he 
said, “and I was in my place in 
Toledo. I'm in the auto business. 
Moore came in with a man I know, 
Pat Thurkettle, and he wants to buy 
a car to drive home to San Diego.” 

“He still lives there?” 

“Sure,” Reese said. “He's got a 
real nice house out there—a log- 
cabin kind of thing, with three bed- 
rooms and two baths, and a lovely 
big living room, 20 by 36, with a 
log-burning fireplace. It’s 3517 ‘H’ 
Street.” 

“So Archie wanted to drive from 
Toledo to San Diego, and needed a 
car?” 

“That's right,” Reese said. ‘‘He’s 
got only $100 and he puts his eyes 
on this old Plymouth. The best price 
I can give him is $128, but I take the 
$100 and he gets the car. You know, 
he never paid me that $28, but we 
wiped the thing clean.” 

Reese saw something unusual in 
Moore. He had heard about the 
fighter because Moore had fought 
Alabama Kid in Toledo, but de- 
tected more than a mere fist fighter 
on hand. “There was something 
bright about Archie,” Reese said, 
“He was living at the Negro YMCA 
and didn’t have much money. I went 
up to see his room and he needed a 
new mattress there. I got him one. 
He was going to fight Bob Satterfield 
a couple of weeks later and I knew 
a fighter needed good foad, so I got 
a friend of mine, a butcher, to get 
Archie the best steaks.” 

From that point, it developed, 
Moore and Reese became warm 
friends. Reese learned that Moore 
liked to hunt rabbits. He took the 
boxer out to his home in the coun- 
try and allowed him to use his guns. 
“T have two sons and Archie was 
good for them,’ Reese said. “The 
kids loved him, Archie is real bright. 
He would have made a good doctor 
or a good lawyer if he had had the 
chance, and he was thoughtful. My 
little daughter, Jackie, never had a 
birthday that Archie didn’t remem- 
ber to send her a card or a gift.” 

The clincher, as far as Reese’s 
opinion of Archie was concerned, 
turned on one of the four knockouts 
Moore suffered during his 19-year 
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career. (He has lost 19 fights in all.) jm aa ‘ =" 


Back in 1948, at Oakland, Calif., 
Leonard Morrow stopped Archie in 
the first round. “He hit me on the 
break,” Moore claimed. A return 
between them was a natural and it 
was made for Toledo, December 13, 
1949, just a dozen months after 
Reese first met Moore. Charley 
Johnston tells about the return: 
“We made it for the colored light- 
heavyweight championship of the 
world, a Christmas Fund benefit. 
For seven rounds it was touch and 
go and when Archie came back at 
the end of the seventh I told him he 
was behind. He said he’d get him, 
so he went out and knocked Morrow 
down in the eighth round. He hurt 
Morrow real bad in the ninth round, 
moved him around. and draped him 
over the ropes, where he beat him 
real good. I could see that Archie 
knew he could knock out Morrow, 
but he was holding him up to give 
him a beating in return for the 
Oakland thing. In the tenth round, 
Moore knocked out Morrow. They 
had to work over Morrow half an 
hour to revive him, and he spent 
three weeks in the hospital.” 

“T remember that fight very well,” 
Reese recalled. “He got himself 
$5,000 for his share, and he could 
have settled a lot of debts with it, 
but he didn’t. Instead, he took 14 
kids he knew around town and 
bought them Christmas outfits, 
clothes like they never had before. 
Himself, he was broke for Christ- 
mas.” 

“T never heard that story before,” 
the other one said. 

“Guess not,” Reese said. “Archie 
isn’t the kind that goes around talk- 
ing about himself.” 

This was only partly true. Moore 
is reluctant to speak about his per- 
sonal affairs; ask him about his box- 
ing skill and he’ll talk and talk and 
talk. Only the day before, in the 
Warwick Hotel in New York, Moore 
spent two hours talking about his 
aspirations as a fighter. However, 
when somebody mentioned his 13- 
year-old son, Archibald Lee Moore 
Jr., he was his old mercurial self. He 
turned moody and dour. 

“What about Moore’s son?” Reese 
was asked, by way of filling in the 
fighter’s history. 

“He has a son,” Reese said, ‘‘and 
he’s fond of him, but he’s always 
having trouble with the boy’s moth- 
er, his first wife, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Moore, so he doesn’t talk about the 
boy, who lives with the mother in 
San Diego.” 

Now Moore was finished posing 
for pictures. He was back in his Ox- 
ford gray suit and ready to leave. 
The fighter and his friends took their 
leave quickly, but not before Reese 
said, “If you need any more stuff on 
Archie, get in touch with me.” 
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At his favorite training camp, Archie runs off pounds while Sandy Saddler watches. 


A few days later, the Toledo auto 
merchant was talking about Moore 
again and explaining that the world 
light-heavyweight champion, soon 
to be a challenger for the richer 
heavyweight prize, would never 
have a cent to his name. “I was tell- 
ing you about Archie’s home in San 
Diego the other day,” Reese said. 
‘You know, I didn’t tell you that he 
has another house on the same plot 
of land. His aunt, Mrs. Willie Moore, 
lives in it with Archie’s niece, June 
Marie Williams.” 

Archie had mentioned Miss Wil- 
liams earlier. He had spoken proud- 
ly of her, as a student at San Diego 


State College, where she was major- 
ing in drafting. 

“T’ll bet you,” Reese said, “that 
Archie didn’t tell you he’s paying 
her way through school. You know, 
he’s real proud of her, but he doesn’t 
go around telling people he’s footing 
the bills for her education, Did he 
tell you he has a brother, Jack 
Moore, or that his mother is alive 
and living in Pittsburgh?” 

“NiGi 

“Well, Archie sends a lot of mon- 
ey to his mother to keep her going,” 
Reese said, ‘and he was supporting 
his brother Jack for a long time, but 
he told the fellow to get going re- 
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New champ Moore, manager Johnston and ex-wife celebrate 1952 win over Maxim. 


cently. The fellow never worked, 
but Archie got smart and sent him 
going.” 

Moore, it developed, is not a true 
Jim Dandy. ‘T’ve got a large ward- 
robe,” he once said, “but it’s spread 
all over the place, out at home in 
San Diego, when I’m in Toledo, Mi- 
ami, New York, wherever I am.” 

“That’s true,’ Reese said later. 
“You know, the night after he 
knocked out Harold Johnson in the 
14th round in Madison Square Gar- 
den, he came to the Essex House, 
where I was staying, wearing dun- 
garees. I had to fork over.” 

Moore’s indifference to money— 
“He'll never have a cent,’” Reese in- 
sists—extends even to the expensive 
automobiles he has owned from 
time to time. His lone automotive 
asset right now is a Mercury station 
wagon, but back three or four years 
ago Moore had a $6,000 Nash-Healy 
sports car in Miami. When he left 
town for Washington, D. C., he ar- 
ranged for a friend to drive the car 
up to him. The friend started for 
Washington, but hit a tree 100 miles 
north of Miami. The car, plus $2,000 
worth of photography equipment 
belonging to Moore, was wrecked. 

When Moore heard about the 
smash-up he asked, ‘How about my 
ice-cream mixer, did they get that 
out of the wreck okay?” 

“There he was,” Reese said, 
“about to lose $2,000 in photography 
equipment, plus a good chunk on the 
car despite the insurance, and he 


Was worrying about a $6.95 ice- 


_cream mixer.” 


“How did you make out on the 
wreck?” Moore was asked. 

“Okay,” he replied. “I got my ice- 
eream mixer back.” 

This, then, is the aging man who 
will be challenging for Rocky Mar- 
ciano’s world heavyweight champi- 
onship. As he is, he is the product 
of his environment, stretching back 
39 years on December 13, 1955. How 
did he develop? Where did it all 
begin? 

Contrary to the impression cre- 
ated on the sports pages, Moore was 
not born in St. Louis. Nat Fleisch- 
er’s Ring record book has always 
listed the fighter’s native city as 
Collinsville, Ill., east of the Missis- 
sippi. His mother, Mrs. Lorena 
Reynolds, says Archie was born in 
Benoit, Miss. But she agrees with 
historian Fleischer that his birth 
date is December 13, 1916. Boxing 
writers somehow insisted that Moore 
was born in St. Louis, in Kerry 
Patch, close on to the Union Station. 
This is no great error because Moore 
was taken to St. Louis when he was 
15 months old. His father was a 
laborer and the requirement of try- 
ing to feed five children frequently 
forced his mother into factory work. 
The Moores lived in an unkempt 
house on Biddle Street and Moore 
attended the lLouverture Public 
School. 

He likes to regard his memory of 
these days as almost photographic, 


but it isn’t. For example, he insists 
that an old-time fighter, one Kid 
Johnson, gave him his first lesson in 
boxing as part of a neighborhood 
program. At other times, Moore has 
identified this early tutor as Kid 
Roberts. “I remember it well,” 
Moore says, “because it was a big 
thrill. We were always thinking of 
boxing around the Louverture 
school. What we used to do is to do 
‘flapping’ boxing during our reces- 
ses. You know how that’s done, 
with open hands, like slapping. I 
had fast hands then, like a cat’s paw 
going for a ball of wool, and when 
this here Kid Johnson (or Roberts) 
tried to pick off my punches I’d get 
through. I was only ten then, but it 
made me feel good to do it.” 

This sort of juvenile accomplish- 
ment has been given a biographical 
importance not in keeping with 
reality, but Moore prefers to believe 
that his little affrays with Kid John- 
son (or Roberts) were really im- 
portant. Archie probably learned 
more about boxing, or fighting, in 
the rough and tumble of life in 
Yeatman Square and Gambol Park, 
tough bits of real estate in a racial 
melting pot. Archie was forced to 
raise his fists in self-defense or oth- 
erwise on numerous occasions. He 
survived this ordeal because he was, 
by nature, faster of hand and swift- 
er of foot than the other mudlarks 
of the South Side. 

In the Moore household, economic 
and domestie conditions weren’t al- 
ways gratifying. Archie’s mother 
and father split up along the way. 
Moore managed to get out of gram- 
mar schoo] and to languish in high 
school for two years. But the finan- 
cial press was on and Archie’s con- 
cern was with helping out at home. 
It was during the depression and 
jobs were scarce. St. Louis’ white- 
stooped homes were one source of 
revenue. Moore and his cronies 
would hire out to wash these stoops 
at 25 cents a set. 

“T guess it developed muscles for 
me,” Archie recalls, ‘‘but it didn’t do 
much in the way of bringing in 
money. We had some good Satur- 
days, but most of the time it was a 
washout.” 

A year after Moore left Vashon 
High School he was in trouble. He 
began running with a tough bunch 
and the consequences then were no 
different from what they are in 
these days of rampant juvenile de- 
linquency. “I guess I had it coming 
to me,” he says now. “I wasn’t a bad 
kid, just a tough one. There was 
nothing we didn’t try, and there was 
nothing the cops didn’t try to catch 
us at. They finally did. I went away 
to the Missouri Training School.” 

“Training School” is a euphemism 
for reformatory. Moore spent 22 
months at Missouri T.C. and, in a 
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sense, it was his secondary and 
higher education. It taught him a 
compelling lesson. He was never in 
trouble again. It also put him into 
the boxing business. At the reform- 
atory he polished up on the lessons 
he had learned from Kid Johnson 
(or Roberts) as a kid. He had done 
some boxing in the streets of St. 
Louis—“The prizes were soda pop 
and sandwiches,’ Archie remem- 
bers—but in the more formal bouts 
at the reformatory, Moore found 
that he was more than able to take 
care of himself. Slowly but per- 
ceptibly the path to the ring was 
being surveyed. 

However, in those lean years the 
youth of the country, dismayed by 
the lack of jobs and seeking the op- 
portunity of work, was flocking 
into the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
a make-work program of the Roose- 
velt New Deal. Moore marched to 
Minnesota in this army of juveniles 
clad in the forest green work clothes. 
His job: Helping to clean up the 
woods and forests of Minnesota. His 
reward: $38 a month, most of it 
shipped home to his family in St. 
Louis. His future: Boxing. 

At the CCC camp, Moore engaged 
in some semi-pro boxing, at $12 a 
bout. He won a few, lost a few, and 
came upon the notion that this could 
be a way of life for him. When he 
came out, he joined the Pine Street 
YMCA in St. Louis and engaged in 
his first amateur bout, a three- 
rounder in which he beat one Ray- 
mond Brewster. He was given a $3 
gift certificate as his reward. 

At this point Moore was observed, 
at long last, by someone whose 
memory brings the event up to date. 
The bout, on April 3, 1935, was 
staged by Solly Kessler, whose 
brother Harry is a New York State 
Athletic Commission referee. Solly 
remembers Moore well. “He 
weighed about 147,” Solly recalls, 
“and he had long arms and could 
move pretty good. You could see he 
had the makings of a fighter, away 
ahead of the other amateurs. I guess 
it’s easy to say now that he looked 
real good, in light of what’s hap- 
pened, but he did.” 

The same sort of romantic hind- 
sight applies to Moore’s next impor- 
tant step, a trip to the National AAU 
tournament in Cleveland in 1936. 
Moore came east for the event, lost 
a second-round bout to one Frank 
Nelson and shook hands with Joe 
Louis, a sensational young heavy- 
weight from Detroit, two and a half 
years older than Archie. It would 
be well to say that Moore knew the 


Moore’s long ring record is tarnished 
by three losses to Ezzard Charles, in- 
eluding a knockout (right) in Jan. *48. 
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moment he felt Louis’ hands that he, 
too, would some day be challenging 
for the world heavyweight champi- 
onship. It would be well, but it 
wouldn’t be true. They exchanged 
the time of day and nothing more. 

Upon his return to St. Louis, 
Moore decided that the time had 
come to turn pro openly. He had had 
some semi-pro bouts to be sure, 
traveling as far as Indianapolis for 
some of them, but now he wanted to 
become a pro in full view of all the 
world. He went to Pop Slaughter’s 
Gymnasium, was confronted by a 
manager called Jack Richardson and 
thereupon entered on the career that 
is just now reaching its climax, 19 
years later. 

The record book lists Moore’s first 
professional opponent as Sammy 
Jackson; Moore insists the lad’s 
name was Sammy Christian. “I re- 
member it like it was yesterday,” he 
says. “It was in December, 1936.” 
Moore remembers it like yesterday, 
but he can’t recall the exact date. 
However, it is a matter of record 
that Archibald Louis Moore, age 19, 
did contract for and engage in his 
first professional bout in December, 
1936, and that he did win a decision 
in five rounds. His purse was $25; 
his end was $12. It was money in his 
mother’s apron pocket. 

In the next three years he had 15 
fights, winning all but three. The 
year after he started he won five 
knockouts in a row. Managers were 
now on guard. Here was a boy too 
good for his own good. From Sep- 
tember, 1937, through May, 1938, 
Moore didn’t have a fight. Instead, 


he and Lloyd Marshall, another 
much-avoided Negro middleweight, 
decided to come to New York and 
see if they could hook up with Bill 
Duffy, the erstwhile beer baron, who 
had more than a little to do with 
the rise and fall of Primo Carnera, 

Lew Burston, now head of the 
foreign imports department of the 
International Boxing Club and then 
a manager, remembers how Moore 
turned up at the old Pioneer Gym 
and worked out. “The first time 
anybody laid eyes on him he was 
dead,” Burston says. “Fighters came 
to sit by his feet to learn how to 
make moves; those who were silly 
enough to spar with him wound up 
on the floor. A manager would have 
had to be nuts to throw a guy in 
with him. He was too good for his 
own good.” 

Duffy turned down the chance to 
manage Moore. He knew that not 
even he, with his connections, could 
do anything for a Negro middle- 
weight who could knock out veteran 
light-heavyweights. Oddly, this was 
at a time when Joe Louis, about to 
become heavyweight champion, and 
Henry Armstrong, another St. 
Louis-developed fighter, were sup- 
posed to be opening the way for 
Negro fighters, It was believed, at 
the time, that Mike Jacobs’ 20th 
Century Sporting Club was an open 
avenue for Negro fighters. It wasn't 
true. It was fine for Louis and it was 
great for Armstrong, who was on 
the verge of winning the feather- 
weight championship, but it was 
difficult for other Negroes. 

Moore learned this quickly and 
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returned to California. In the next 
two years he had 11 fights. He was 
being thrown to the lions, so to 
speak, being called upon to face ex- 
middleweight champion Teddy Yar- 
osz in his 13th fight. Yarosz wasn’t 
much of a puncher and couldn’t hurt 
Archie, but it was a defeat for the 
young hopeful. 

Moore has now had 144 fights, 
mind you, but on the day after he 
knocked out Bobo Olson he sat in a 
hotel room a block from Broadway 
and recalled a fight that had taken 
place 16 years before. It was Archie’s 
16th pro bout, against Shorty Ho- 
gue, and it was held in San Diego. 

“How can I forget it,” Moore re- 
membered. “I had him staggered, 
and he gave me a lot of arms and 
shoulders, and I thought I was hurt- 
ing him more than I was. I became 
excited, lost the last four rounds out 
of six. He actually outsmarted me. 
Yes, it was the only time I ever got 
excited in the ring.” 


FEW days later, Moore. who 

prides himself on his memory, 
once again was asked if he had ever 
lost his temper in the ring. “Just 
once,” he said, “the night I was 
knocked out by Jimmy Bivins in 
Cleveland in 1946.” 

He was right on two counts, wrong 
on one. It was Cleveland and he was 
knocked out, but the year was 1945, 

Just before the bout, the Cleve- 
land boxing commission ruled that 
no fight in its jurisdiction could end 
on a foul. In the second round of the 
fight, Bivins dropped Moore with a 
left hook, and while Moore was still 
on one knee, hit him with a right. 
“Jackie Davis was the referee,” 
Moore said (he was right). “He saw 
the foul and gave me the fight on a 
foul, but the commission overruled 
their referee and said we had to 
keep fighting. I got so mad, even 
while taking the five-minute rest 
they gave me, I got knocked out by 
Bivins in the sixth round.” 

The Shorty Hogue affair, back in 
1939, seemed to have killed off 
Moore’s chances of getting much 
work. Inactivity gnawed at Moore’s 
psyche. “Did you ever feel you were 
being pushed around because you 
were a Negro who could fight too 
good?” Moore was once asked. 

“It wasn’t because I was a Ne- 
gro,” he replied. “After all, there 
were Joe Louis and Henry Arm- 
strong doing good.” He thought for 
another moment. “Well, maybe,” he 
Said. 

At any rate, things were so bad 
for him in 1939, he decided to take 
a trip to Australia, the purgatory at 
the time for all stylish fighters who 
couldn’t get work in the United 
States. The graveyard was Down 
Under, so to speak, and Archie was 
shipped to the Antipodes, He was a 


sensation in Australia. He had sev- 
en fights there, won four by knock- 
out. He felled the Aussies’ best 
middleweights, Ron Richards, in 
ten, and Fred Henneberry, in seven, 
and still looks back on his days in 
Australia as his happiest. “They re- 
sponded to me there,” he says. 
“Down there the fans know a good 
boxer when they see one and they 
give him credit for it. I wasn’t do- 
ing much in the U. S., so the recep- 
tion I got down there was the best 
thing that could have happened to 
me.” 

Moore came home from Australia 
and, once again, ran into his tormen- 
tor, the aforementiond Mr. Shorty 
Hogue. Again, in San Diego, again 


. over the six-round route, Hogue won 


a decision over Moore. They were 
rematched for ten rounds. Hogue 
won again. Moore recovered some 
prestige with a one-round knockout 
of Clay Rowan. A few weeks later, 
Archie went into the ring with Eddie 
Booker, who was regarded at the 
time as the uncrowned middleweight 
champion. Booker could box with 
flash and punch with punishing 
power. They went ten rounds to a 
draw, but Moore was hard-pressed 
and took a bad beating to the body. 

Later, many years later, Moore 
wrote about the bout with Booker 
and its post-mortem, so to speak: 
“In the dressing room I felt 200 
years old. My arms were heavy, my 
head throbbed and I had hot pains 
in my stomach area. I stayed around 
for a few days, thinking rest would 
straighten me out. It did no good. I 
went back to my aunt’s house in San 
Diego. Walking around in the back- 
yard there, I felt weak and fainted. 
They tell me I fell flat on my face, I 
was brought into the house and 
after the doctor examined me he 
said, ‘What have you been doing?’ I 
told him I had fought a week ago. 
He said, *You’re a sick man. You’re 
going to the hospital right away.’ 

“I was operated on for a perfo- 
rated uleer and was unconscious for 
six days. Ulcer? You get that from 
worrying, they say. Maybe that’s 
how my aggravation in boxing 
caught up with me. But maybe 
Booker deserved a big assist, too.” 

Moore was in the hospital for 38 
days, lost 50 of his 160 pounds, and 
was lucky to survive, much less box 
again. For 13 months he was out of 
the ring, back against the financial 
wall and seemingly on the way out 
as a first-class fighter. “I remember 
how they told me that I was a good 
patient while I was unconscious,” 
Moore said recently. “I think the 
nurse said I kept saying, not know- 
ing what I was saying, that I was 
going to beat the rap, that I wanted 
to live. I guess I really wanted to 
get ahead in boxing.” 

He did, too, that year of 1942, 


upon his return to the ring after his 
tilt with mortality. He scored five 
straight knockouts and, jinx aside, 
finally caught up with Shorty Hogue 
and knocked him out in two rounds. 
The last fight that year was against 
Booker again. Once again it was a 
draw in ten rounds. Archie spent 20 
more months working in California. 
He was getting no place fast, pick- 
ing up little in the way of cash, and 
he came to feel that he was getting 
old even faster. 

“T got kind of desperate.” he says 
now. “I talked it all over with a 
fellow name of Len Platner, a fellow 
that was promoting in San Diego, 
and he told me to try New York. He 
said why didn’t I get in touch with 
Jimmy Johnston or his brother 
Charley. I wrote Charley a letter,” 

“Sure,’ Charley now remembers. 
“I got the letter and it said he 
wanted to come to New York. Said 
he had a little beat-up car and 
wanted to drive in, so I said come 
ahead. Jimmy wasn’t doing much 
because Bob Pastor was all through 
by then and I thought Jimmy could 
fool around with Moore.” Moore 
hopped into his flivver and drove 
across the country. One afternoon, 
unexpected and unheralded, he 
walked into Charley Johnston’s of- 
fice in Times Square, . 

“You should have seen him when 
he came in,” Johnston says. ‘‘He 
looked all dirty, but even then there 
was something about him. Class. I 
went for him immediately. I re- 
membered him from the days at the 
Pioneer Gym, when Bill Duffy was 
trying to do his work, and I knew 
he could fight. I remembered how 
all the other fighters used to call him 
‘The Professor.’ ” 


h IKE Jacobs was running the St. 

Nicholas Arena, off Broadway, 
as a hot-house for Garden fighters 
then, and Charley and Jimmy John- 
ston prevailed upon him to match 
Moore with Nate Bolden, a tough 
young man out of Chicago. On De- 
cember 18, 1944, in the ninth year of 
his professional career, the 28-year- 
old Archie Moore finally was fight- 
ing in New York City, at a minor 
club. Moore treated the customers 
at St. Nick's to a dazzling exhibition. 
He beat Bolden with precision and 
ease. The next day, the boxing 
bourse at Stillman’s Gym was high 
on Moore. As a result, his stock went 
low. No New York manager wanted 
to put his New York fighter in with 
this sensational interloper from 
California. 

“So we're in trouble,” Charley 
Johnston says. “Next thing I know, 
I can't get work for Archie. But then 
Eddie Mack calls me from Boston. 
He says he’s got Elmer (Violent) 
Ray headlining up there and wants 
somebody for the six-round semi- 
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final. He’s offering $150 for Moore.” 

Up in Boston Johnston was in for 
a surprise. He had been told that 
Moore was fighting somebody named 
Joey Jones. 

“That’s what we thought,” John- 
ston remembers. “This guy Jones 
weighs 196 when he steps on the 
scale. Now Archie steps on and he’s 
outweighed by 30 pounds. Just then 
Violent Ray’s manager comes to me 
and says this guy Jones ain’t Jones 
at all, but a tough guy called Pug 
Wilson out of Pittsburgh. I think to 
myself they got us in a jackpot. I 
went right to Archie and told him 
about it and what do you think he 
says? He says, ‘Quit worrying, Char- 
ley. ’'ll knock them both out, Jones 
and Wilson.’ ” 

Under Moore’s record, in 1945, 
the book carries this agate infor- 
mation: 

Jan. 11—Joey Jones, Boston—KO 1 

Moore came back to New York 
for another bout, a fortnight later, 
knocking out one Bob Jacobs in 
nine rounds at St. Nick’s. That was 
Archie’s last fight in New York for 
six years. Not until 1951, when he 
returned to St. Nick’s to knock out 
Jimmy Bivins in nine rounds, was 
Archie to be seen in the Big Town. 

In between, there were 58 fights. 
In between, Moore discovered Bal- 
timore, where he has boxed 19 
times, He discovered Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh, North Adams, Mass., 
and Hartford, Conn., Philadelphia 
and Toledo, Ohio. He also discov- 
ered that, try as he might, he 
couldn’t beat Ezzard Charles. Twice 
in that span, he was outpointed by 
the Cincinnati boxer. Finally, on 
the third try, Moore was knocked 
out in eight rounds. He can't under- 
stand his inability to take care of 
Charles. A bit more wryly, he can’t 
understand why Charles would not 
give him a fourth fight. “I guess I 
had him worried,” he says, not 
without a touch of humor. 

In those post-war years Moore 
was gaining a reputation as boxing’s 
gypsy. He was making friends all 
over the land, in small towns and 
big cities. He had married for the 
third time to a girl named Alice 
who was to cause him some legal 
woe later on. He was traveling fast 
and not getting any place fast. 

In 1950, for example, he was so 
dismayed at the way things were 
going for him, with first one light- 
heavyweight champion and then 
another giving him the go-by, that 
he had only two fights, one in To- 
ledo and the other in Chicago. 

“T was dead broke that year,” he 
said the day he heard that, at long 
last, he was going to get a shot at 
the heavyweight championship. “I 
had this house and I thought about 
selling it. I thought again. Out of 
boxing, it was the only thing I 
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could show. I went to my good 
friend Bob Reese and asked him 
what to do. We got the mortgage 
raised to $11,000, and when things 
got real tough, Bob helped me meet 
the payments on it.” 

By 1951, Joey Maxim was the 
light-heavyweight champion. Most 
boxing commissions were putting 
the pressure on Maxim to defend 
the 175-pound title against Moore, 
but Jack Kearns, Joey’s proprietor, 
was too shrewd to be backed against 
the wall. Charley Johnston knew 
he wasn’t going to get Moore into 
the ring with Maxim, He also knew 
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After sweating out a long weight battle, 
Archie quickly disposed of middleweight 
ehampion Bobo Olson in the third round, 


that Moore needed eating money, 
rent money and walk-around mon- 
ey. He knew the only way to get 
it was to take his man anywhere 
and everywhere. 

There were no rumblings of dis- 
content between Johnston and 
Moore, but it was known that 
Archie felt he wasn’t being handled 
right. The manager took him down 
to South America and got him four 
knockout victims in five fights, plus 
a great deal of money. He won over 
the Argentine fans. Juan Peron be- 
came his warmest supporter. He put 
a Mercedes Benz car at Archie's 
disposal in Buenos: Aires. He was 
given a yacht for his own use. 
“Everybody was good to him down 
there,” Bob Reese explains. ‘No 
wonder he went for Peron. I guess, 
however, that he’s got that out of 
his system.” 

Moore didn’t get the light-heavy- 
weight championship out of his sys- 


tem, however, upon his return to 
the U. S. He fought in Detroit and 
Philadelphia and in St. Louis, still 
pursuing the championship and the 
elusive buck. Then, quite by acci- 
dent, it seems, he was beaten for the 
first time in 32 bouts, not counting 
a defeat because of a foul. A flashy 
Philadelphian, name of Harold 
Johnson, upset Moore in Milwaukee, 
December 10, 1951. It appeared then 
that Moore’s pursuit of Maxim was 
at an end. Kearns and his champion 
now had an out. Again, it was 
Toledo to Moore’s rescue. He was 
re-matched there with Johnson, 
January 29, 1952, and whipped his 
erstwhile tormentor in ten rounds. 

Once again, the various commis- 
sions began exerting pressure on 
Maxim, who hadn’t defended the 
title in 18 months, or since he won 
it from Freddie Mills in London, 
January 24, 1950. Moore was talk- 
ing about this the morning after his 
knockout of Olson in June. 

“That was a really funny one,” 
he said. ‘Every time we said some- 
thing, the people at the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club would say, ‘Hold 
tight. We want to give Jack Kearns 
a pay day. Imagine that. They 
wanted to give Jack Kearns a pay 
day, but nobody was worrying about 
Archie Moore getting a pay day.” 

Moore was really beside himself 
with rage. He was about to become 
36 years old, December 13, 1952, 
and he was still trying for a shot at 
a world championship. After 129 
recorded professional fights, during 
which he was recognized as just 
about the best around, he was still 
outside looking in on a scene of 
what he believed was trickery and 
conspiracy. Finally, Moore and 
Johnston agreed to step aside to 
permit Maxim and Kearns to get 
their “pay day,” a big outdoor shot 
with Sugar Ray Robinson at the 
Yankee Stadium. 

“Your guy is next,” Kearns told 
Charley Johnston. 

As it turned out, fate and 100- 
degree temperature were on Moore’s 
side. Sugar Ray lambasted Maxim 
for ten rounds and was on the way 
to taking the light-heavyweight 
championship when he collapsed 
and was unable to answer the bell 
for the 14th round. 

“We got ‘em now,” Johnston told 
Moore. 

“T']l believe it when I get into the 
ring with Maxim,” Moore said. 

Moore’s big chance finally was set 
for St. Louis, on December 17, 1952, 
four days after Archie had turned 
36. 

It wasn’t easy getting the fight. 


Johnston and Moore guaranteed 
Kearns and Maxim a _ $100,000 
purse. Manager and challenger 


agreed to take a percentage of the 
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gate and to pay the guarantee out 
of this sum. 

At bitter, long last, Moore went 
into the ring in a world champion- 
ship fight, in the St. Louis Arena, 
not far from Kerry Patch, not far 
from where he had started and yet, 
counting the thousands upon thou- 
sands of miles he had traveled and 
the thousands upon thousands of 
punches he had taken, a far cry 
from where it had all begun. 

Moore is a superb boxer. He is 
more skillful than flashy. There is 
no wasted bounce or glide. He 
doesn’t throw away punches; he 
makes each one count. He boxes 
with the arrogance he frequently 
wears for a psychological cloak out- 
side the ring. He isn’t a trickster, 
he’s a magician. He torments his 
man as much by feinting as he does 
by throwing punches at him. And 
he can punch. 

Yet not enough of his townsfolk 
came out to see him in what was to 
be his hour of glory. Only 12,610 
customers were in the 17,500-capa- 
city Arena to see Moore beat Maxim 
in 15 rounds. There was Moore, the 
best the town had produced since 
Henry Armstrong, and his appear- 
ance created only a ripple of in- 
terest. He had come to St. Louis 
hoping for the best. He had brought 
his trainer, James (Cheerful) Nor- 
man, his old pal from Toledo, with 
him. Tiny Payne, 270 pounds of 
him, was on the scene, too. There 
was Birdie Briscoe, Johnston’s man, 
imported from New York, working 
in his corner. They all were there, 
but there just weren’t enough cus- 
tomers to see Moore box with 
aplomb to win, at last, the world 
175-pound championship. 


FOR six rounds, Maxim tried to 

punch with Moore. Thereafter, 
sensing the futility of it, the Cleve- 
lander was content to stay in and 
take his whacks. Maxim came out 
of it with cuts above both cheek- 
bones and a nick alongside the left 
eye. He also came out of it with a 
$100,000 purse. Archie came out of 
it with the championship, a large 
prize, and a mere $1,492. left over 
after the payment to Maxim. 

That night, Archie’s mother kissed 
him in full view of the press pho- 
tographers. She was living in Pitts- 
burgh, but now, for this night, they 
were reunited in St. Louis. 

When it was over, the whispering 
began. Kearns, it was said, hadn't 
received his share of Maxim’s purse 
as his only reward; he had, they 
said, cut himself in on a piece of 
Moore. 

“Don’t you believe it,” Charley 
Johnston said. “The guy did want 
to give me $3,000 out of his end just 
to help us out. He also gave us the 


chance, so he can have Moore fight- 
ing for him any time he can make 
a pay day.” 

They were still worrying about 
Kearns’ pay days and not about 
Archie Moore, not really. 

Six months later, Moore once 
again fought Maxim, this time as 
the sun set in Ogden, Utah, with 
the ring pitched in full view of a 
wondrous mountain peak. It was 
another victory for Moore. 

Now, it seemed, the two would 
go their separate ways, but it wasn’t 
happening, not yet. Kearns. still 
needed a pay day. They matched 
Maxim and Moore again in Miami, 
January 27, 1954. 

“I want a return bout contract,” 
Archie told Truman Gibson, in 
charge of the International Boxing 
Club’s Chicago store. 

“Don’t you trust me? Don’t you 
trust your manager?” Gibson asked 
Moore. 

“I trust nobody. I want a return 
bout contract with Maxim now, or 
there’s no fight.” 

The fight went on, but for Moore 
it was close to a nightmare. Just 
before the bout, Moore’s third wife, 
Alice, from whom he has since been 
divorced, hit him with a separate 
maintenance suit. Florida justice 
demanded his incarceration, but 
Gibson, who is an attorney, collected 
enough legal defenses to keep Moore 
out of jail, Moore was having other 
trouble—weight trouble. Somehow, 
despite the Florida heat, his weight 
program wasn’t working out. 

“You know,” he says, “I’ve got 
my regular diet. Well, it just wasn’t 
working. Night before the fight, I 
was so upset, I walked the streets 
until midnight. I had no sleep. I got 
out of bed the next morning and 
weighed myself. I was 180. I went 
out and ran four miles. That’s how 
I got it down. down to 175. After 
that, I knew I'd never have to Worry 
about making weight.” 

Moore won the decision in 15 
rounds. Five weeks later, he 
knocked out big Bob Baker, of 
Pittsburgh, in nine rounds, the 
same Baker who might have been 
matched with Marciano in Septem- 
ber if Archie hadn’t forced the issue 
by knocking out Olson. 

Now they were talking about an- 
other defense by Moore. this one 
against Harold Johnson. The New 
York State Athletic Commission 
was pressing for the match. Moore 
agreed, but first he wanted a tune- 
up. He took on Bert Whitehurst at 
his old standby, the St. Nicholas 
Arena, in New York, and knocked 
him out in six rounds, There 
was much tongue-wagging. Moore 
weighed 18914, The fight with John- 
son, in Madison Square Garden, was 
only nine weeks off. 


“Don’t worry, YVll make it,” 
Moore told Johnston, his manager. 

“Don’t worry, he’ll make 175 
pounds the afternoon of August 11, 
1954,’ Johnston guaranteed any and 
all who would listen. 

Archie went up to Ehsan’s camp 
at Chatham Township, N. J., and 
put his weight formula to work. 
“A lot of people want to know how 
T do it,” Moore said, after making 
175 pounds for Olson, “but when I 
tell them it’s going to be in a book. 
I got offers to put it in a small 
quarter book now. Let me tell you 
enough about my diet now. Let’s 
say I'm 21 to 25 pounds overweight 
for a fight. I work hard to take off 
ten or 15 pounds, and then I start 
my diet. What is my diet? That’s 
the secret.” 


Hs bout with Johnson was no se- 

cret. By this time, Moore had 
been a professional for 18 years and 
world light-heayweight champion 
for almost two years. He had been 
a headliner for almost all of the 18 
years as a pro, yet the fight with 
Johnson was to be his first in Mad- 
ison Square Garden. 

“Guess they never wanted to let 
me in,” he said. 

On the morning of the defense 
against Johnson, Moore showed up 
at the New York Athletic Commis- 
sion weigh-in room all decked out 
in a black cowboy suit, complete 
with black boots and ten-gallon hat. 
Nobody paid the suit any mind; they 
wanted to know whether Archie 
would make the weight. Moore 
doffed his cowboy suit, came into the 
scaleroom wearing boxing trunks, a 
smile, the inevitable moustache and 
goatee, stepped on the scale and hit 
173, two under the weight limit. 

The fight was more exciting than 
some had expected. Moore was 2 to 
1 to keep his title. Johnson was spry 
in the early rounds, but Moore was 
getting to him by the sixth, smash- 
ing solid jabs to the nose. In the 
tenth, however, the veteran cham- 
pion grew careless, apparently not 
sensing that Johnson was growing 
strong. Toward the end of the round, 
Moore moved in with a combina- 
tion, trying to put the pressure on 
his younger adversary. Johnson 
lashed out with a beautiful over- 
hand right. It knocked Moore flat. 
It was as though Swaps had talked 
back to his jockey. Moore took a 
count of three, but referee Ruby 
Goldstein, forgetting that the eight- 
second knockdown rule did not ap- 
ply in this championship bout, pro- 
tected him until the count of five. 
The two seconds were not decisive. 
Moore wasn’t hurt. He finished the 
round. 

The 11th, 12th and 13th rounds 
were indecisive and, going into the 
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14th, it might have been anybody's 
fight. In the minute between the 
13th and 14th rounds, Moore’s man- 
ager, Johnston, told him, “You've 
got to take these next two rounds.” 

Moore, hardly listening, said, “T'll 
take him in the next one. All I need 
is one good shot.” 

That’s how it came to pass. Less 
than a minute after the 14th started. 
Johnson backed away from Moore, 
toward his own corner. The old fel- 
low flashed out with a hard right. 
Johnson went down, took a count 
of eight, came erect without know- 
ing his place. Moore went after him 
with an accuracy and ferocity not 
often seen in the old pit. Referee 
Goldstein interceded. He stopped it 
at 56 seconds of the 14th. 

“I’m going to drink this town dry 
of malted milks,” Moore said in his 
dressing room. 

After the fight, Moore went back 
to Toledo with Bob Reese. Now, 
they figured, he was ripe for a shot 
at Marciano, who had only to dis- 
pose of Ezzard Charles in Septem- 
ber to be available. 

“You can’t get the match now,” 
Charley Johnston told Moore. “It’s 
been promised to Don Cockell.” 

“We're gonna try,” Moore said. 
Reese nodded in agreement. 

On October 26, 1954, Moore’s 
campaign began, through a mimeo- 
graphed letter sent to thousands 
of sportswriters around the country. 
It was addressed to the fans of the 
country. Part of it read: 

“Many people ask me, ‘When are 
you going to fight Marciano?’ You, 
the fans, can answer the question. 
T am asking for your support. In 
return, I promise you that if given 
the opportunity, I will not disap- 
point you. I will win the world 
heavyweight championship.” 


HE letter was on the stationery 

of Archie Moore Enterprise, Inc., 
1476 Broadway, the address of 
Charley Johnston. However, the 
brains behind it were three Toledo 
men, Bob Reese, Dr. Nicholas P. 
Dallis, a psychiatrist who doubles 
in profit as the author of two comic 
strips, and Mike DiSalle, former 
Mayor of Toledo and once OPA 
Administrator. 

For months, a storm of propa- 
ganda blew out of Toledo. It came 
through the mail, via Western Un- 
ion, on telephones and by television 
and radio. One telegram alone cost 
$3,700 for distribution to every daily 
newspaper in the country. 

“Tt was all my idea,’ Moore said. 

“Tt was my idea,” Reese said. 

“They're wasting their money,” 
Johnston said. 

The entire campaign cost $50,000, 
of which Moore has already paid 
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back $34,000 to Reese. “I'll get the 
rest. I’m not worried,” Reese said. 
“Moore doesn’t care too much about 
money, but he’s paying me back.” 

Instead of relying totally on the 
propaganda campaign, Johnston 
went to work to get some fights for 
Moore. He and Kearns came up with 
a match for Las Vegas, Moore vs. 
Nino Valdes, then rated high as 
a challenger for Marciano. 

Suddenly and surprisingly, the 
California Athletic Commission an- 
nounced that Moore could not fight 
in New York because he had a heart 
condition. In New York, Dr. Vin- 
cent A. Nardiello, regularly assigned 
to bouts of the International Boxing 
Club, said, “What’s that? I exam- 
ined Moore years ago, and if I re- 
member correctly, he had a murmur 
that doesn’t mean too much, if any- 
thing. He’s all right.” 

The fight with Valdes went on in 
Las Vegas, on May 2. It was a fi- 
nancial fiasco, but it served the 
purpose of keeping Moore up front. 
He won a decision in 15 rounds, 
although he weighed a ponderous 
196%% pounds. Right after his vic- 
tory, it was announced that Moore 
would defend the light-heavy weight 
title against Olson at the Polo 
Grounds, June 22. 

The announcement was greeted 
with glee by Olson supporters. How 
in the world, they wanted to know, 
was Moore going to lose 21% 
pounds in some seven weeks and 
still be strong enough to take care 
of Olson, then regarded as the best 
pound-for-pound fighter in the 
world? 

This was the ballyhoo pitch. 
Moore came into New York, had his 
heart checked by the Medical 
Advisory Board of the New York 
State Athletic Commission, and 
passed with flying ventricles. Next, 
he went over to Eshan’s camp in 
New Jersey to get off the flesh, 
Could he make 175 pounds? 

It came to pass, of course, that he 
did. He hit 175 pounds on the nose, 
four and a half pounds more than 
Olson scaled. 

The fight was nothing. Olson was 
cowed going in, gray of complexion 
and wet-sweat of skin. He pawed 
at Moore through the first two 
rounds, landing a few good punches. 
In the third, Moore threw two good 
rights, feinted a third, lashed out 
with a left hook instead. The knock- 
out was at 1:19 of the third round. 
Moore earned his largest purse, 
more than $80,000. 

The next day, he showed up at 
Bob Reese’s hotel wearing an ice- 
cream suit and a smile. He might 
have been out dancing the night 
before. 

“T guess I get the title fight now,” 


he said. “They can’t duck me.” 

Two weeks later, Moore and Mar- 
ciano were matched for the Yankee 
Stadium, September 20. 

“Well,” said Bob Reese, “we got 
the shot for him, didn’t we? My 
little daughter Jackie’s going to be 
happy.” 

“A lot of good that campaign 
would have done if I don’t get 
Archie them wins over Valdes and 
Olson,” Johnston insisted. 

The fighter himself wasn’t mixing 
in the bickering. He'll be just short 
of 39 when he goes against Mar- 
ciano. If he wins, he’ll be the oldest 
ever to win the championship. Jer- 
sey Joe Walcott was in his 38th year 
when he won the prize from Ezzard 
Charles. 


As FOR the feud, if any, between 
manager Johnston and friend 
Reese, Moore wasn’t taking sides in 
public. Months ago, after the knock- 
out of Johnson, he had said, “Rome 
wasn’t built in a day. That’s an old 
parable.” He meant proverb. He’s 
quite willing to settle for a world 
heavyweight championship shot af- 
ter 19 years in the ring. 

This philosophical forbearance is 
perhaps explained in terms of 
Moore’s literary taste. “Archie reads 
a lot,’ Reese had said. “He’s got a 
good change of pace, funny books 
one day, something deep the next.” 

“Ts that right?” Archie was asked, 
“Do you read deep books?” 

“T go for some history,” he said. 
“A little history, but it’s that in- 
spirational stuff by Fulton Oursler 
that I like. I like religion. ’m a 
member of the Third Baptist Church 
of Toledo. Go to services whenever 
I’m in town.” 

It has been said that Moore is a 
musician who can play the bass fid- 
dle, but this isn’t true. “I guess I 
play at it, you might say, but I can’t 
get no music out of the bull.” 

“Then you're not a musician?”’ he 
was asked. 

“T got music in my soul. I guess 
that makes me a musician.” 

“Somebody said you have a lot 
of musical instruments back home 
in San Diego.” 

“Not a lot,’’ Moore said. “I got 
three or four guitars, that’s what. 
I ain’t the musician, My friend, 
Lucky Thompson, he’s the one, the 
greatest. I told you he won the 
Esquire prize in 1947 for the best 
tenor sax.” 

“Would you have 
liked to win that 
prize?” 

“T guess I would've 
if I was a musician,” 
Moore said, “But Pm 
not a musician. (ma 
fighter.” 
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The MVP of the Yankees 


(Continued from page 51) 

had nicknames and few of them were 
flattering. But when he came to the 
Yankees and found himself suddenly 
the butt of coarse humor not only in 
the enemy dugouts but in his own, 
and of slightly refined but still bruis- 
ing humor in the newspapers, he be- 
came sensitive on the subject of his 
name. Anyone who asked him about 
the origin of it got a short answer. “I 
don’t know,” he would say with an 
air of finality that made the other 
aware of the desirability of ending 
that line of questioning. And some- 
times he would add: “My name is 
Larry.” 

Tt was then his custom to write 
“Larry Berra” whenever he was asked 
for his autograph. But with the years 
there came to him a realization that 
the nickname was associated not with 
the jibes that were tossed at him but 
with his rising fame. When the fans 
cried “Come on, Yogi!” they weren’t 
taunting him. And when the head- 
lines screamed “YOGI’S HOMER 
WINS FOR YANKEES!” it meant 
something—and what it meant was 
good. Nowadays, autograph seekers 
are rewarded with, in bold script: 
“Yogi Berra.” 

Looking back on his career, Yogi 
dates it properly from the days in 
which he and Joe and the other kids 
romped on the Hill. “We played every 
game,” he said. “Baseball was our fav- 
orite but we played football and soc- 
cer and basketball, too. Basketball 
Was a game I was no good at, but I 
liked it. We played it different than 
they do today. Not so much scoring. 
We played baseball every day, start- 
ing in the spring. During vacation, we 
played all morning right up to 4:30 in 
the afternoon. During the school 
term, we'd start as soon as we run 
home and play until 4:30.” 

“Why 4:30, with all that daylight 
left?” 

“Most of the kids’ fathers worked 
in the brick kilns,” Yogi explains, “In 
the morning a truck would come 
around to pick them up and at 4:30 
if would start around again to drop 
them off. They would always be hot 
and dry when they got home and 
they'd want a can of beer. Not the 
kind of cans they sell beer in now. 
They were the kind of pails they 
called growlers. They had them in 
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the neighborhood. When us kids heard 
the whistle blow to knock off the 
work at the kilns, we’d knock off the 
ball game and run home for the beer 
cans. Then after they had their beer, 
the fathers would be ready to eat and 
we always had an early supper. 
Sometimes, after supper, we’d have 
time to go out to play again, but usu- 
ally it would be just having a catch 
and not a real ball game. 

“I have three older brothers that 
were all better ballplayers than me. 
But I was the lucky one. Ask anybody 
who was the best ballplayer on Dago 
Hill they'll tell you my brother Tony, 
the oldest one. He was a pitcher and 
and outfielder and the Cleveland club 
wanted to sign him. Ask Oscar Melillo 
about my brother John, the shortstop. 
He could have signed with the Browns 
and gone to one of their minor-league 
clubs. But he joined the Navy and 
was in for six years and after that 
he figured he was too old and nobody 
in the big leagues would want him. 
Mike, he was a _second-baseman. 
They’re all working now. They didn’t 
get to be ballplayers because my par- 
ents wouldn’t let them go out. They 
were afraid if they were ballplayers 
they’d get into bad company.” 

“What happened in your case?” 

“When I got this offer from the 
Yankees to send me out to Norfolk, 
my Mom and Pop didn’t want me to 
go. But my brothers ganged up on 
them. They said: ‘You wouldn’t let 
us go but you got to give Yogi the 
chance.’ So my parents finally gave 
in and let me go to Norfolk. Like I 
say, I’m the lucky one.” 


“Why did you want to be a 
catcher?” 
“T didn’t,” Yogi says. “Nobody 


wants to be a catcher—well, Joey did. 
But usually when you're a kid you’re 
the catcher only because they won't 
let you play any place else and they 
Say you catch or you can go home. 
But on our team Joe was the catcher. 
I played third base or the outfield. 
I even pitched.” 

“What kind of pitcher were you?” 

“No good. I had a good arm but I 
was wild. That was. what was the 
matter with me on third base. I could 
go get the ball all right but when I 
threw it nobody knew where it was 
going. I was better in the outfield 
because I had more room to throw. 


But I didn’t care where I played just 
so long as I played. Then, when I got 
a little older, I played American Le- 
gion baseball. My team needed a 
catcher and I could hit, so they made 
me the catcher. That was all right. 
I was on the team, anyway.” 
“Would you like to switch back to 
the outfield, or to another position?” 
“Tf I could play, I wouldn’t care.” 


“But you wouldn’t ask to be 
shifted?” 

“No. Catching is easy.” 

“Rasy?” 


“Well, I don’t mean it’s easier. But 
it’s easier to make catcher than any 
other position. Everybody wants to 
play some place else so the catchers 
don’t get the competition like the 
others do. If a boy hits .270 and he’s 
a catcher, he can make it. There are 
fellows catching in the big leagues 
who wouldn’t be there if they were 
infielders or outfielders.” 
jp Dickey helped you a lot, didn’t 


he? 

“He sure did.” 

“How, in particular?” 

“Well, how to get out in front of 
the plate for bunts. Sometimes I 
don’t know how I do it, but I do. 
They tell me I make a good play on a 
bunt. I don’t know whether it’s good 
or not, but I get out there and get the 
ball and make the throw. That’s be- 
cause Bill taught me to be alert and 
move fast. He helped me by showing 
me how to get down for pitches in the 
dirt and catch them or block them so 
they won't be wild pitches. And with 
my throwing.” 

“How with your throwing?” 

“To have my feet placed right, so 
I could get my leverage. I used to 
throw flat-footed. Some catchers can 
do that. Campanella throws flat- 
footed. I couldn’t. That’s why I used 
to make all those wild throws.” 

“Who has been the easiest pitcher 
for you to catch?” 

“All the good ones are easy. You 
know what they’re goin’ to throw and 
unless they have a bad day and 
they’re wild you know just where the 
ball’s goin’ to be.” 

“Why do you hold the index finger 
of your left hand outside your mitt?” 

“IT used to get bone bruises right 
here at the bottom of the first two 
fingers but this way I got protection. 
Sometimes it gets bruised a little but 
nothing like it used to.” 

“Now tell me about your hitting. 
During a game the other day, some- 
body in the press box said; ‘Look at 
Berra standing up there.’ There was a 
lefthander pitching for the other club 
and this fellow said: ‘I don’t think 
Yogi knows whether he’s a lefthander 
or a righthander.’” 

“T know,” he said. He laughed. “But 
I don’t care. If I’m hittin’ Pll hit all 
of them, righthanded or lefthanded, 
and if I’m not, I can’t hit any of them, 
so I don’t care which.” 

Yogi Berra was married in 1949 to 
a pretty dark-haired girl named Car- 
men Short who, like himself, comes 
from St. Louis. The couple have two 
boys, Larry, who is six, and Timmy, 
who is four. They have a lovely home 
in New Jersey and a circle of friends 
that ,includes their, neighbors, Phil 
and Cora Rizzuto. Yogi saves his 
money and invests it soundly. In 
keeping with his position as a pros- 
perous suburbanite, he spends his off 
days on the golf course. 

“What,” Casey Stengel wants to 
know, “is so funny about Yogi?” 
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SPORT'S 1955 
FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 


Here are the dates for the leading college teams across the nation and 


a complete list of games for the National Football League’s 36th season 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


(Figures in parentheses are 1954 scores. When score is not given, feams did not meet in ‘54) 
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For leisure wear, the Wesboro style W1079 


$6.95* 
FREE DRESS CHART 


Get this free guide to proper dress 
at your Wesboro Dealer’s, or write 
Dept. S-10, Peters Division of a —_ 
International Shoe Co., St. Louis WESBORO 


Bs, Misepare Een | 


MIDWEST 


Drake ses ccs 9.343008 seth ho caene Bradley (7-14) 
Kansas State ......... aH Tepe lowa State (12-7) 
So. Methodist.,......at.......Kansas (36-18) 
Illinois ..... era ara Nip, at........Michigan State 
Michigan .........++- CS) as Minnesota (34-0) 
Nebraska ......-+.++. ifsteentete Missouri (25-19) 
Indiana .......---+-+ at. .Northwestern (14-13) 
Colorado 4.2.6. esse Ovaries Oklahoma (6-13) 
Notre Dame.........- SP visions, hoe Purdue (14-27) 
Cincinnati ........- AL ei eee Tulsa (40-7) 
Texas Western....... es Wid waa aps ¥ deca Wichita 
Ohio State..........- . Wisconsin (31-14) 
SOUTHWEST 

OREGON, ow eens sOb eee cet ec teen Arizona 
Texas Tech. wes oF erate Houston (61-14) 
BayICr paceereer a4 Zeina’ Gs Freacte Texas A&M (20-7) 
eisnet hha ot eae stash sds ees Texas (13-7) 
Hevedta-Stisrons Fee ren at 'W. Texas State (33-27) 

FAR WEST 
So. California........ at.....California (29-27) 
Utah State........ «.-at. Colorado A&M (20-14) 
New Mexico...... werititagacs Montana (20-14) 
Washington State..... at..Oregon State (34-6) 
Col. Pacific. .....0.:5 at.San Jose State (13-7) 
Wyoming .......- Pree et cetarsis rtae.< Utah (7-14) 
Stanford .......... .-at....Washington (13-7) 

“Friday, Oct. 28 

OUTH 

Wofford ....... 0064 +VSeeseeee .Citadel (13-14) 
{at Sreccebard: §.¢.) 
Sater Mer Oct. 29 
AS 
Caldatac. ncn. scene ee Arty share 

Columbia .........++ Pe, epleisis Cornell (0-26) 
Lafayette ...........0t..... Gettysburg (20-6) 
Bucknell aS Nes eater nasa Assh FIRS . Harvard 
Syracuse ........ rer, ..Holy Cross (25-20) 
Temple ...... acta aly ah s: Piatteteletsiaeie edict Lehigh 
Scranton ......s++6+. Cle eaieersip vary Muhlenberg 
Penn State ..........at..Pennsylvania (35-13) 
Miami, Fla.....-...+-- Gtaaa aetisce Pittsburgh 
BROWD fee's die oe aes oles Gis vase Princeton (21-20) 
Delaware ........+-+ AF ctales piece aiete iP Rutgers 
Richmond .......--++-+ OTs c's o-cplpelevelate Villanova 
Dartmouth .......... at. Yale (7-13) 

‘SOUTH 
Wake Forest..... er Leet Clemson (20-32) 
No. Carolina State....at......... Furman (6-7) 
Dake’. cevastccsc cone, 4% .Georgia Tech (21-20) 
Alabama ....+..6.+5+Gt. essen ee Georgia (0-0) 
RCO aie mavicadewesc us Reo: versates Kentucky 
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SS = 
rrr eer reer + rr yer rece 


Mississippi ...--..-.-- Bes Louisiana State (21-6) 
South Carolina.......-.at...... Maryland (0-20) 
No. Texas State..... Sa . Miss. State (26-48) 
Tennessee ......-+.--at North Carolina (26-20) 
Davidson ......--.5+. at.......Stetson (19-13) 
Auburn, <2/s4:.02ss974'° Cyc oreeesc Tulane (27-0) 
Virginia: 355 s..0ss RGU A WN visa taints Vanderbilt 
Geo. Washington.....- lat. :Virginia Tech (13-20) 
Van MiG aivce tesae nate at...Wm. & Mary (21-0) 

MIDWEST 
Detroit! osu ap cic osc Cutie Cincinnati (13-21) 
lowa State..........- Giisios ey eaten Drake (35-0) 
Purdue’... s+ ees see? Ghat ae ne Illinois (28-14) 
Ohio: U5 5. cere sede a Sbistals Coe oe tera Indiana 
Oklahoma ........+5- . Kansas State (21-0) 
ao Virginia........- ay cdal> stele mies Marquette 
bo Moctrsck Pe eset) ort Buaichions (13. 14) 
So. “California See Gti hiss ots Minnesota 
Kansas .......- AP ASE Gisicast ‘Nebraska (20-41) 
NQvyisc.05 5 ones Mend ote ....Notre Dame (0-6) 
Northwestern .......-at..... Ohio State (7-14) 
VilSa fiom came tesa oR. Oklahoma A&M (0-12) 
Michigan State......- a mR POnG Wisconsin (0-6) 
Boston Col........... -Xavier, O. (14-19) 

SOUTHWEST 

Hardin-Simmons ...... at. . Arizona State (13-14) 
Texas Christian ...... Otssesteu Baylor (7-12) 
Wichita ....-..-.++- SN c cae oes Houston (9-7) 
Denver cds nin cas let ..at....New Mexico (19-6) 
TEXAS: ose oseew ener at. .So. Methodist (13-13) 
W. Texas State....... GPa cate0 Texas Tech (7-33) 

FAR WEST 
Missouri ........+ SPENT swGry cle Colorado (19-19) 
Colorado A&M......--- Gissasie Montana (37-34) 
\dahio) Semeie tes = ties ) Oregon (0-41) 
Wash. State.........- at....Col. Pacific (18-0) 
San Jose State.......- ot......Stanford (19-14) 
California .......+.++ at.......U.C.L.A. (6-27) 
Fresno State........-- at... ‘Utah State (23-13) 
Oregon State......... C) Sra Washington (7-17) 
Brigham Young......-. Ghs asa «Wyoming (13-34) 

Friday, N Nov. 4 
OUTH 

West Virginia....... ..at Geo, Washington (13-7) 

MUDWESE 
Boston. Col.'y ie 1s oac-giotue Mcrae hie ns 62,0, 00 Miami, ©. 

SOUTHWEST 

Texas Western..... .. «Of. Hardin-Simmons (20-7) 


sy eyverrry 


an 1 


For "dress up” occasions, the Wesboro style W 1085 


Saturday, Nov. 5 


EAST 
No. Carolina State....at........-+05 Boston U. 
Cornell) once cen ss a naOle dhaine wuss Brown 
Colgate Hiceet Bucknell. (20-14) 
Dartmouth -Columbia (26-0) 
Princeton Harvard (9-14) 
Rutgers - - Lafayette (7-0) 
V.M.I. «sree Lehigh 
Duke ... Navy (7-40) 


Syracuse .. 


Notre Dame Pennsylvania (42-7) 


Virginia .. Pittsburgh 
Muhlenberg ..at. Temple 
BEG) sie bas toed tas ots sera Yale (48- my 
TOlaNO 95 0 stac5 os oon ce Se nies leo Alabama (0-0) 
(at Web’ es Ala.) 
Mississippi State. .....at..........+4.-. Auburn 
Newberry .......++-- at. daletarete Citadel (20-14) 
Villanova ....--..-++5 -Florida State (13-52) 
Georgia .........+.. -Florida (14-13) 
(at Sicksonvilie, Fla.) 
Louisiana State....... of Sat ae eee Maryland 
Mississippi ........... . .Memphis State (51-0) 
So. Carolina......... No. Carolina (19-21) 
(at Norfoli, Va.) 
Davidson ..... Arner Cihotnmrcr ob Richmond 
Georgia Tech........+ GES cscs: Tennessee (28-7) 
Kentucky ©. 20 a oo. :521 a S aete Vanderbilt (19-7) 
William & Mary....... Wake Forest (13-9) 
inwest 
Michigan ........+--+ at Me Peer rae Illinois (14-7) 
Nebraska .......-++++ .lowa State (39-14) 
Minnesota ........+.++ ae m8 Say lowa (22-20) 
Kansas State......... BY oP Kansas (28-6) 
Detroit:cie vay Cadlt vosine ..Marquette (13-14) 
Oklahoma .......++-. a Eck Missouri (34-13) 
Wisconsin .........+. at. .Northwestern (34-13) 
Indiana s.. >. ..0..n+<0 Ghote. Ohio State (0-28) 
Colorado A&M........ at.......Oklahoma A&M 
Michigan State....... WGA vere Purdue (13-27) 
Houston ........-.++. Cy ae NG Tulsa (20-7) 
Cincinnath): ....5 2... GQNASsGave Wichita (0-13) 
SOUTHWEST 
at. .Arizona State (14-21) 
yet winlebneg'a ce (28-15) 
Texas A&M (6-3) 
Texas Tech (14-28) 
Aste Ots Texas (13-7) 
FAR WEST 
Utah State .at.Brigham Young (45-13) 
Washington ......--++ Ct Nn California (6-27) 


Vree ey ee ee eee YY ee 


$7.95* 


)WARDROBE 


pairs for only *232 


Add it up! A pair of leisure shoes $6.95, a pair of casuals 
$8.95 and a pair for dress $7.95—a complete 3 pair shoe 
wardrobe for $23.85—quality features at a price you 


can’t beat. 


See the hundreds of handsome Wesboro 


styles at your Wesboro Shoe Dealer. 


Also makers of fine City Club Shoes... from $8.95 to $17.95 ‘slightly higher in the West and South 
Peters Division International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


420 su 
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Colorade (7-20) 
Denver (0-72) 
- tit = Nos tune State (25-21) 
. Oregon sy (0-13) 


-L. 
California Poly. 


Oregon .54 icin ss .-at 


Suny ey Nov. 6 


Washington State 
(26-14 


Friday, ‘Nov, 11 


Furman (33-14) 
Detroit (0-20) 


Florida State 


- «Brigham Young (7-0) 
Saturday, ‘Nov. 


Columbia (51-6) 
.-Dartmouth (40-21) 
Frank. & Marshall 


(33- 
Harvard (21-21) 
* Pennsylvania (35-0) 


Princeton (14-21) 
Rutgers (37-14) 
Syracuse (12-31) 


Alabama (20-0) 
(at Birmingham, Ala.) 

Citadel (42-0) 
Clemson (16-0) 
Davidson (0-3) 
Florida (0-14) 


Georgia Tech. 


) 
Kentucky (7-33) 


Memphis Stote 
Sh Louisiana State (25-0) 


ae tanivackson: Miss.) 
at..No. Carolina (42-13) 
Richmond (0-7) 


se eeeaeeee sees -So. Carolina (26-7) 
chads ra Tech (21-30) 
) 


Geo. Washington 


No. Carolina State. 
{at Bluefield, w 


Hardin-Simmons 


Oklahoma A&M ~»«+Kansas (47-12) 


-Michigan (13-9) 
«Missouri (7-35) 
..Nebraska (4-20) 
.-Ohio State (14-20) 
Oklahoma Wad 

Tulsa (55-13) 
Wichita (6-54) 
eWiecyaale (14-27) 


Northwestern. 


SEPTEMBER 


SATURDAY, sEtI- 24 (NIGHT) 

k rc Gibeashes 
SUNDAY, SEPT. 25 

Chicago Bears it 


. San Francisco 


Washington ........ c 
MONDAY, Serr. 26 (NIGHT) 


OCTOBER 


SATURDAY, ho 1 (NIGHT) 


Chicago Cards 


Chicago Bears. SERN MERBED NS = 
San Francisco* 
Pas : Chicago Cards 


(String i time ) 
URDAY, OCT. 8 (NIGHT) 


«VS. 
at Milwaukee 


SUNDAY, OCT. 9 
Chicago Cards es 


Ch 
SATURDAY, oer. 15 (NIGHT) 


CU) eee 
SUNDAY, ocr. 16 
..Chicago Bears 


Wyoming ............ ef alae New Maxie (9-7) 
Texas A&M... .....-..0b... 6... eee e (19-29) 
Arkansas ..........- ‘t So. Methodist (14-21) 
Texas Christion....... GWeussccees Texas (34-35) 
Arizona State....... ..at.Texas Western (34-27) 
FAR WEST 
Oregon State.....-.... Oficcecs California (7-46) 
Utah Stote........... Gag needs Denver (7-25) 
Oregon sass <<acenss es Gtacisss Stanford (13-18) 
Washington .....-. ft ener) U.C.L.A. (20-21) 
Colorado A&M.......- S Sractohels a ae Utah (14-13) 
San Jose State. .......at...... .-.»Wash. State 
Friday, "Nov. 1 
aia 
Alabama ........-.+-- «Miami, Fla. (7-23) 
FAR owst 
San Jose State..... +-at...Fresno State (28-0) 
Saturday. 1 Nov. 19 
Temples. «sc etnsndeaee CS A Boston U. (7-19) 
Delaware ........... Pe oye Bucknell (20-0) 
RatGers’ «vss scssss vy Casene Columbia (45-12) 
Holy Cross.,......... at...Connecticut (46-26) 
Lofayette .........-. Series wee Lehigh (46-0) 
Pittsburgh ........... Wfscawte Penn State (0-13) 
Dortmouth .......-... Cvs wre sts Princeton (7-49) 
Syrnéhse dds sous 2955's Hic acme West Virginia 
Harvard ..... ae Parner GP sds aarheans Yale (13-9) 
pOUTE 
Clemson <.sccvisc sivas User cea cee’ Auburn (6-27) 
(at Mobile, Als.) 
Wake Forest. .........af......... Duke (21-28) 
Citatlel) ‘Sienees saves aH Fico Florida State 
Davidson ...........5 CPP 8 et Furman (7-19) 
Tennessee ..:. sete es aes Kentucky (13-14) 
George Washington. . --at RE AA Meryland (6-48) 
Wm. & Mory......... .+No. Carolina State 
(0-26) 
Virginits ai: sa 4 es eins ot..No. Carolina (14-26) 
Floridal 15 s/s ¢athc.c tie als eer rs bc Vanderbilt 
West Virginia Tech | eRe Washington & Lee 
mIDWeESt 
PUTCUO Leerenecn 2s <Nenle sks wed Indiana (13-7) 
Missouri . er «Kansas (41-18) 
Marquette at gan State (10-40) 
Ohio State. ..Michigan (21-7) 
Wisconsin .... Minnesota (27-0) 
Oklahoma ...... s Nebraska (55-7) 
Whole sa ada ee tae 2 ce at... Northwestern (7-20) 
IOWG 2555 Ph Soaps k at...Notre Dame (18-34) 
Kansas Stote......... a ecw etsts Oklahoma A&M 
Detroit a. a sos esiccistibelaee oa sv Tulsa (28-18) 
sourhiwes? 
New Mexico A&M..... Cyt e re Arizona State 
New Mexico .......... ne ia ieee Arizona (7-41) 
Louisiana State... ....W5.......05 Arkansas (7-6) 
(at litte. ‘Rock, Ark.) 
So, Methodist........at........ Baylor (21-33) 
Villohoval cp sens san dbc Pas aoe Houston (7-28) 
TRAN y Fc... Be as Serer f Hordin-Simmons (14-0) 


PRO FOOTBALL 


Cleveland ........+++ HES -.+ Washington 2:05 
Los Angeles.........-V5......- Green Bay 1:35 
at Milwaukee 
San Francisco........ ) eee er Detroit 2:05 
SUNDAY, ads 23 
Chi. Bears........... ot...San Francisco 2:05 
Dekrottis osc +433 s0ase 5 ot..... Los Angeles 2:05 
Green Bay........... Gatos. Cleveland 2:05 
Philadelphia ......... ee Chi. Cards 1:05 
Pittsburgh ........... 2! ction al York 2:05 
Washington ..........a0¢.....: Itimore 2:05 
SATURDAY, Ger. 29 inteuT) 

Green Boy .......... Nass site Baltimore 7:35 
SUNDAY, OCT. 30 
Chicago Bears........ iE esses Los Angeles 2:05 
Cleveland ........... at..Chicago Cards 1:05 
Datrol¥/ccwisisrvs «55 v0 ot...San Francisco 2:05 
Pittsburgh ........... at.... Philadelphia 2:05 
Washington ..... Cie s tabs 0 he New York 2:05 
SATURDAY, ney. 5 (NIGHT) 
Baltimore ...........at........ Detroit 7:35 
Pittsburgh ........... oe Cords 8:05 

SUNDAY, Nov, 

Green Bay........... at.. *Chiea jo Bears 1:05 
Now Yorks. v.s sees Ole afeaas Cleveland 2:05 
Philadelphia ......... Lan ; Washington 2:05 
San Francisco ....... -Los Angeles 2:05 

SUNDAY, * NOV. 13 
+:New York 2:05 
«-Green Bay 1:05 
Philadelphia 2:05 
Staak Pittsburgh* 2.05 
Los Angeles Chicago Bears 1:05 
San Francisco Washington 2:05 


{*May be played Sat. night, Nov. 12) 


Rit ois 52. tes sass He at. .Texos Christian (6-0) 


Col. Pacific........... Obs. ses Texas Tech (20-7) 
FAR WEST 
Colorado A&M........ at. Brigham Young (14-13) 
lowa State.........5. at......Colorado (0-20) 
Montana ............ ot Pouce See ake ase Idaho 
Oregon State......... Oregon (14-33) 
UCAS aes dis vise e aig oe ‘So. "California (34-0) 
California ........+.. BY naa Stanford (28-20) 
Wash. State....... sat....Washington (26-7) 
mee Nov. 24 
Ast 
GOlaGte egos ti cccews caters plestsas Brown (174-18) 
Cordell). cocci vss odeee -Pennsylvania (20-6) 
sou TH 
Wm. & Mary.......... ut shee «Richmond (2-0) 
Virginia Tech. ......-.VS..-.2-0005 V.M.I. (46-9) 
(at Roanoke, Va.) 
MIDWEST 
Mics Oss 9 iota d nt nae at «+++. Cincinnati (21-9) 
TUSAD on diav ye vss des tvande see Wichita (19-33) 
souTHWEsT 
TONGS 0 5.55.554.45% -Texas A&M (22-13) 
FAR Wi EST 
Wyoming .......+..++ ot wevees Denver (23-21) 
UtatiStatacisd. os. A sectives acces Utah (35-19) 
Friday, “Nov. 25 
SOUTH 
West Virginia......... at....No. Carolina State 
(28-3) 
nga Nov, 26 
NGUY- Keo 2,05 5S ae cena VPs a Heo oe Army (27-20) 
(at Philadelphio, Pa.) 
Holy Cross........... at...Boston Col. (13-31) 
=a H 
Aue m ss & olnlsyelss sg ¥S> vs haere Alabama (28-0) 
(at Birmingham, Ala.) 
Clemison)..ssa..wr ns ees Ot iay andor Furman (27-6) 
Geonga sai): <0 01s hin -Georgia Tech (3-7) 
Wildneva s: see ste aes at Louisiana State (13-14) 
Ploritles © o.0%) <1s'siciere'areleta at....Miami, Fla. (0-14) 
Mississippi .........+. ot....Miss. State (0-14) 
Vanderbilt ........... rete Tennessee (26-0) 
So. Carolina.......... Ot. staates Virginia (27-0) 
MIDWEST 
Oklahoma A&M....... ot. -Okiahoma (0-14) 
SOUTHWEST 
Arizona at. “hens State (54-14) 
Brigham Young at...New Mexico (12-21) 
Baylor PT Cr ity ie, Rice (14-20) 
So. - vat. Texas Christian (21-6) 


Hardin-Simmons - Texas Tech (19-61) 
“FAR West 
Colorado .. ».at..Colorado A&M (46-0) 
Notre Dame.......... at. .So. California (23-17) 
Sunday, Nov. 27 
Villanova ciples saan se 4Gl ows odisna ine san Dayton 
Friday, Dec. 2 
FAR vee 
Arizona State........at....... Hawaii (14-28) 
Sahirday: Dec. 3 
SOUTeT 
No. Corolina.........a8.....+.--> seeeee Duke 
SouTHWest 
oy) LT: PLease As a Houston 
SUNDAY, NOV. 20 
Chicago Beors ....... Bit Gates cere Detroit 2:05 
Los Angeles.......... oto. Baltimore 2:05 
Philadelphia ......... 1 ee A New York 2:05 
Pittsburgh ........... sy sion ere Cleveland 2:05 
San Francisco........V5......-. Green Bay 1:05 
at Milwaiikee 
Washington .......... Chicago Cards 1:05 
THURSDAY, NOV. 24 TUTHANKSSIVING DAY) 
Green Bay..........- oat.... Detroit 11:00 AM 
SUNDAY, NOV. 27 
Chi. Bears........... Cs Memeen Chi. Cards 1:05 
Cleveland .........-- GPatcae a New York 2:05 
Los Angeles.......... at.... Philadelphia 2:05 
San Francisco........ es Baltimore 2:05 
Woshington .......... at....., Pittsburgh 2:05 
SUNDAE: DEC. 4 
Baltimore ...... ves at Los Angeles 2:05 
Chicago Sates Philadelphia 2:05 
Cleveland ..... .. Pittsburgh 705 
Detroit . -Chicago Bears 1:05 
Green Bay. -at...San Francisco 2:05 
New York. -at.... Washington 2:05 


2 

1 

2 

i 2 
SUNDAY, DEC. 11 

#.. San Francisco e 

2 

2 


Baltimore .... 705 
Chicago Cards. . ae fa ata ses Cleveland 2:05 
Green Bay...........at..... Los Angeles 2:05 
New “York..i284- 2 655 Gf. 4 528k; Detroit 2:05 
Philadelphia .........at..... Chi. Bears 1:05 
Pittsburgh. oo levies sae Woshingfon 2:05 


MONDAY, DEC. 26 

World's Championship Playoff Game in home 
oy of Western Conference Champion. 

All Times Local Time (Daylight or Standard) 


SPORT 


FROM THE PENS OF THE 
BRAND NEW! GREATEST SPORTS WRITERS OF ALL TIME.. 


“A Treasury of SPORT Stories’ 


ul 


This is a sensational collection of = Se Soe — we WHATEVER YOUR FAVORITE 
stories and ‘inside’ articles from © © - SPORT IS — whoever your fayor- 
the world of sports by the greatest NEVER BEFORE HAS SUCH A STAR- _ | ite athletes may be — you'll get 


writers of our time. And every story " STUDDED ARRAY OF WORLD- Rd never-to-be-forgotten thrills as you 
se 2 


in this tremendous volume is an enjoy page after page of this king- 


EXCLUSIVE — written especially on ¥ », FAMOUS SPORTSWRITERS i size volume, “A TREASURY OF 


assignment for Sport Magazine as a SPORT STORIES.” Thirty-one 


FEATURE STORY! , AND SPORT PERSONALITIES J magnificent stories featuring such 
4 - S, 7 sats Ben H Willie May 
Here is truly the best from SPORT! ©) EVER APPEARED IN THE 4 hocks Marclanos ren Willisaise os 


Every story you read in this exciting book 

ignited instant reaction in some sport circles 
—revealed astonishing inside facts in others 
... or acquainted many with humorous side- 
light incidents that can only happen in the 
world of sport. 


and so many others, 


PAGES OF ANY 
SINGLE BOOK! 


¥ 


A TRUE 
{© JOURNALISTIC ACHIEVEMENT 
_. MADE POSSIBLE 

BY THESE FAMOUS WRITERS— 


Grantland Rice Quentin Reynolds 
Red Smith John Lardner 


Frank Graham Paul Gallico 
Joe Williams Jimmy Cannon 
Arthur Daley Dan Parker 
Budd Schulberg John Kieran 
Joe H. Palmer W. C. Heinz 
Tom Meany Warren Brown 


Jack Newcombe Al Stump 
Jack Sher 
Emmett Watson 


TRUE STORIES— 
NEVER BEFORE 
PUBLISHED IN 
BOOK FORM 


Specially selected and 
edited by ED 


% wn @ o e : FITZGERALD, editor- 
yak ~ x oe in-chief of SPORT 
FABULOUS N ° Magazine. 
EPICS Ny 
from the WORLD ! ‘ 
OF SPORTS 
e Why Do They Hate Durocher y ove™ e A 
+The os heute } tausnper 
Le Jimmy Cannon % G * S | Z E 


* Blockbuster from Brockton— 
Ed Fitzgerald 
e College Football For Free— 


John Kieran 3 for every 
« The Comeback of a Champion— 
Grantland Rice Sport 
» Baseball’s Human Comedy— f 


Arthur Daley 
e Stillman’s Gym—Budd Schulberg 
« Goodbye Rocky—W. C. Heinz 
e« Managers are a Dime a Dozen— 
Joe Williams 
¢ The Astoria Assassin—Paul Gallico 


Enthusiast 


(as aks Sd oe oe 


BARTHOLOMEW HOUSE INC., Pert. MG-1055 ja 


2 S ie 
MAIL 05 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Listed above are only a few of. the COUPON Please send my copy of “A Treasury of SPORT Stories.” & 
eet Pate Be Ca na hs fort NOW FOR 1 enclose $3.00. If after reading this book 7 days | am not in 

SASU * § ST oS.”’ Every . ri : 7 . 

story is a thrill in itself not only for its subject completely satisfied, 1 will return it to you for immediate 
matter, but because of the extraordinary - talent YOUR FREE refund of purchase price. 
of each wales : enuiinnd " 

If you are a true sportsman, or if you are an enthusias RETR caceevevvepevsssroronsvvosomnesssstitotee sean cstentans oennnveovensesiner tesoesensopeseaansessesorsntteeh 
of a particular sport, we yuarantee that “A TREASURY TRIAL OFFER! 
OF SPORT STORIES” will be your most cherished book. vi Address 

You.can buy this book at most bookstores from coast-to- =§=——— gf oo. 06”. 4 : 
coast. We want you to read it 7 days at our expense! Mail the _ 5 cf: 0 
counon today. If at the end of 7 days you do. not feel that this | ; Fe NIE Y rassctsrsssesocsssrpssicca sooner) ZOE oorseces SEAL C ecrvnssssssesonssveene - * 
volume is the best, the most interesting you have ever read, just return the — - —_ - » =. + 

t x = oe es : T 
eee Pe ee TT 


book to us. Your money will be immediately refunded. 
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The Ten Most Exciting Men In Baseball 


(Continued from page 41) 
and baggy shirts, packs much more 
sex appeal. 

To me, Ted Williams is the classic 
case of sex appeal in sports—and I'll 
bet most other women feel the same 
way. He’s the Garbo of the diamond. 
And isn’t that the type that always 
gets you? Like Garbo, he wants to be 
alone all the time, but, naturally 
enough, his public won’t let him. Like 


Garbo, he is a Virgo and, having been’ 


born under this sign of the zodiac, he 
is extremely sensitive. Everybody 
wants to get to know an introspective, 
mysterious fellow like this better. 

Ted is a tall, rangy, loose fellow 
who seems completely indifferent to 
everything around him. He works 
when he wants to; he quits when he 
wants to. He is a rugged individualist. 
He has the cold independence a 
woman loves in a man. Yet Ted is 
not selfish. He has strong loyalties 
and, as the members of the Red Sox 
team will attest, he is a team man. 

Carl Furillo is the swarthy Latin 
bullfighter type. The son of an Italian 
immigrant, Carl is handsome in a 
rugged, masculine way. Photographs 
don’t do him justice. They fail to cap- 
ture the warmth of this Latin-blooded 
refugee from the Pennsylvania coal 
mines. When I was at Vero Beach, 
Fla., during spring training, Carl 
kindly showed me how to bat for 
some publicity pictures. I felt just 
like a schoolgirl whose secret love 
asks her for a first date. Carl is all 
man. Quiet and reserved off the field 
and not given to boisterous activity, 
he’s a dynamo at work. He is a de- 
voted father of two little boys and 
loves to be home, playing with them. 
He lives on a farm in Pennsylvania 
and commutes on all off-days. This 
domesticity is an attribute which all 
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women would like to find in their 
men, 

These same qualities are exemplified 
possibly even more by Stan Musial. 
Stan typifies the perfect family man. 
Although considered by many people 
to be one of the game’s all-time stars, 
he is modest to the point of timidity. 
He doesn’t let fame go to his head, 
and he seeks anonymity at all times. 
He tries to lose himself among his 
teammates and doesn’t like it when he 
is singled out, as he so often is, as 
“The Man.” He is the sort of player 
who would take an upper berth on a 
baseball trip without griping when 
other star players would pull rank. 
Stan is a man of great humility, yet a 
man of outlets other than baseball. 
He is a director of a bank and other 
businesses in his hometown of Donora, 
Pa., and he has an interest in several 
restaurants. Still, baseball is his life. 
Once a friend asked Stan if he didn’t 
find it tiring to maintain such wide- 
spread responsibilities. “Not at all,” 
Stan answered. “These business in- 
terests are work, that’s true, but base- 
ball—that’s my season of relaxation. 
I love it.” 

Then there’s Yogi Berra, the 
Yankees’ hunch-shouldered, squat lit- 
tle catcher, who has been called, 
among other things, the “Neanderthal 
Man.” Yogi has an odd appeal to 
women, who either want to squeeze 
him to death or mother him. Not 
handsome by Hollywood measure- 
ments, Yogi possesses a unique pixie 
charm. He is the butt of jokes and 
gibes. He doesn’t mind. Good-na- 
turedly, he goes along with them and 
laughs all the way to the bank. 
Berra’s popularity was never better 
indicated than during the baseball 
players’ annual golf tournament at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., last spring. Yogi is 
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“Hi, Joe! Hi, Marilyn!” 


an atrocious golfer. On the course, he 
is anything but a dapper figure. He 
wears blue jeans, a baggy sweater and, 
instead of the usual spiked shoes, a 
pair of old sneakers. On the other 
hand, baseball has a number of ex- 
cellent golfers such as Alvin Dark, 
Allie Reynolds, Ralph Kiner and Hank 
Greenberg. Most of them dress like 
Jimmy Demaret—with rainbow-hued 
slacks and shirt and fancy pants. They 
shoot in the 70’s but they played the 
tournament in near privacy while the 
crowds followed hacker Berra around 
the course. It’s not easy to describe 
Yogi’s appeal, but believe a gal with 
normal instincts, it’s there. 

The great appeal of Stan Hack, the 
personality kid, lies in his naturalness. 
He is gifted with a grace and charm 
that would have carried him to the 
top in any field. My personal associa- 
tion with the Cub manager dates back 
to the days when he was managing 
the Los Angeles Angels in the Pacific 
Coast League. He was then, as now, 
charming in an unassuming way and 
never has had any of the crassness 
some people associate with baseball 
players. He is quiet, gentle of manner 
and ever cooperative. A real gentle- 
man. - 

I think Jackie Robinson is exciting 
because he is always alive—a pirate- 
bold gambler full of surprises. Like a 
graceful panther, restless and alert, 
Jackie’s every movement is a sym- 
phony. The other team never knows 
when he will make his move—or what 
it will be—and his daring keeps them 
confused and on edge. I'll give you an 
example. In a game this season 
against the Braves, Jackie hit a single 
to right field and the Milwaukee 
rookie outfielder, Chuck Tanner, hesi- 
tated before throwing the ball back to 
the infield. Jackie dashed for second. 
Flustered, Tanner threw hurriedly and 
wildly. Jackie bounced up quickly 
from his slide and ran for third base. 
He made it. On the next play, a pop 
fly was hit to Hank Aaron in short 
right field. After the catch, Jackie took 
off for home. Aaron, throwing on the 
run, made a perfect throw and Robin- 
son was out at the plate. But only a 
perfect throw could have beaten 
Jackie’s daring play. Ebbets Field re- 
sounded with cheers for the great Ne- 
gro athlete who had been drawing 
more than his share of boos. The fans 
could not restrain giving this tribute 
to the bold effort that failed. But it 
was typical of the play of ever-trying 
Robinson, who has an insatiable urge 
to win and is always exciting when 
he’s in action. F 

Ted Kluszewski’s claim to fame is 
muscle, All muscle. He’s Mr. Amer- 
ica in a flannel baseball suit. As some- 
one once wrote, even his biceps have 
biceps. Ted must be aware of his 
muscular appeal because he avoids 
wearing the customary sweat shirt 
under his baseball uniform even in 
the cold of spring and autumn eve- 
nings. Obligingly, if unknowingly, he 
displays his bulging upper arms for 
the admiration of his many feminine 
admirers. I am not too bashful to 
admit that I am one. 

The same kick I get from big Klu’s 
muscles I gef from Sal Maglie’s side- 
burns. Sal’s the Rudolph Valentino 
of the Fifties. Those sideburns of his 
have the sinister quality of a villain 
in a 1927 silent movie. They call him 
The Barber, and some say Leo Dur- 
ocher gave him the name because of 
his Spanish look. His enemies, how- 
ever, contend that the name comes 
from his habit of “shaving” opposing 


batters with a pitch under the chin 
when they crowd the plate. One thing 
is sure: Sal looks mean, He likes to 
win, too. When he is out there on the 
pitching mound, everyone is his en- 
emy. Watching him, I can’t avoid the 
feeling that he looks like he’d gladly 
cut your throat.. This all makes for 
character, maybe not a sweet charac- 
ter, but an impression of excitement. 
With it all, I like Sal. 

Speaking of characters, none can 
compare with Casey Stengel, the 
crusty millionaire clown. The crease- 
faced, gravel-voiced raconteur who 
guides the Yankees is what we girls 
call the lovable type. I could love 
Casey if he never won a pennant or 
drove an audience crazy with his 
special brand of double talk. Inde- 
pendently wealthy, Casey doesn’t have 
to work a sparkling hit-and-run to 
buy groceries. He is a crusty indi- 
vidualist and apparently a tough cus- 
tomer on occasion. But Casey is 
extremely human. In press confer- 
ences, when an inexperienced writer 
asks a foolish question, Casey has been 
known to cover up for him by saying: 
“That’s right, son. T’ll answer you in 
just a minute.” If he had no other 
attributes, Stengel’s sly wink after a 


how would you call it? 
Answer: 


United States Golf Association: 
“The judge was wrong. The ball 
is covered by Rule 12, Section 6. 
When a player in match play is 
struck by his ad he loses 
the hole. A ball striking a moving 
object may be dropped without 
penalty.” 


QUESTION ON PAGE 10 


good story would be enough to win a 
girl’s heart. 

Durocher is a rogue and what 
woman, no matter how much she may 
profess otherwise, isn’t fascinated by 
such suave gangster appeal? Leo re- 
minds you of George Raft, who is one 
of his close friends. He could be a 
faro dealer in a Las Vegas gambling 
casino, On the ball field, Leo is cold 
and calculating, a player. of per- 
centages, a sound gambler. He is 
quick to anger, explosive. And he can 
simmer down to a graciousness which 
would charm birds off trees. A smart 
dresser, he wears clothes of exquisite 
taste. His shoes are the shiniest, his 
sweaters the fleeciest and his suits the 
silkiest that can be had. Leo has a 
gigantic personality, especially with 
the opposite sex. He has a natural 
love for children, and the youngsters 
seem instinctively to love him. Like 
Ted Williams, he calls women 
“honey.” Not a man to hold a grudge 
for long, he may burn an umpire’s 
ears one day and slap him on the back 
the next. Inevitably, Leo has been 
(and still is) a controversial figure. 
He has never been able to escape the 
headlines: But the surly Durocher 
that is frequently pictured by the 
press is not the Durocher I have met. 
I have found the Giant manager help- 
ful and friendly and the ultimate in 
grace and charm. 

All I can say is, if he’s good enough 
for Laraine, he’s good enough for me. 
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TERRY BRENNAN 


Head Coach at Notre Dame 


Only 27 years old, Brennan already has 
a sensational playing and coaching rec- 
ord. In 1947, when he was 19 years old, 
in Notre Dame's opening game with 
Army, Brennan ran a spectacular 97 
yards for a touchdown, and then scored 
a second touchdown in the same game. 
An outstanding high school coach, with 
a brilliant first-year record at Notre 
Dame of 9 won and 1 lost, he promises 
to become another in the line of legend- 
ary coaches of this famous university. 


TH24—TERRY BRENNAN 


HELMET AND FACE PROTECTOR 


One-piece plastic helmet, Aire-Guard 
vinyl padded. Popular school colors, Clear 
plastic, padded face protector of new 
“Jet Snap" snap-on design. 


Gift Package No. 50 $7.95 


FOOTBALL 
EQUIPMENT 


T9B—TERRY BRENNAN 
FOOTBALL 
Junior Official size. Full grain pebbled 
cowhide. Leather lace. 
Gift Package No. 40 $6.95 


Take a tip from the 
famous coach of Notre 
Dame's Fighting Irish— 
get set to play this 
season like a future 
gridiron great! 


This Terry Brennan 
equipment was specially 


designed for fellows like you 
—it’s rugged and designed 


to match the best of 


Rawlings big time equipment. 


Better see and get your 
Terry Brennan football 
equipment soon as 
possible at the Rawlings 
Dealer nearest you. 


"The Finest In The Field!” 


RAWLINGS SPORTING 
GOODS CO. + ST. LOUIS, 
LOS ANGELES & CHICAGO 


TP88—TERRY BRENNAN 
SHOULDER PAD 

Cantilever model of vulcanized, molded 
double-waterproofed fibres with Atre- 
Guard vinyl! padding for real protection. 
Gift Package No. 46 $4.95 
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All-America Football Preview 


(Continued from page 19) 
a second-round pro draft choice, 
D'Agostino is most impressive on of- 
fense where he is a powerful blocker. 

We watched Forrest Gregg play ter- 
rifiec tackle against Arkansas and 
Baylor when we covered the SMU- 
Arkansas and SMU-Baylor games for 
NBC Radio last fall. He obviously 
impressed Notre Dame, too, as much 
as he did us because he was a tackle 
choice on their all-opponent team. 
Missouri players also named him the 
toughest. tackle they faced Jast fall. 
Gregg, 225 and six-three, has excellent 
speed for a man of such bulk. His line 
coach, Tom Dean, says: “He’s the 
player who will make the big play for 
you at the crucial time.” Oddly 
enough, Gregg came to Southern 
Methodist on another tackle’s scholar- 
ship. As a high school player at Sul- 
phur Springs, Texas, he was anxious 
to attend SMU but was told no schol- 
arships were available to him. When 
a scholarship player decided not to 
enroll, Gregg took his place—and 
SMU is mighty glad he did. 

Bob Bartholomew, starting his 
fourth season on the Wake Forest 
varsity, is close to D'Agostino and 
Gregg in strength, speed and all- 
around efficiency at tackle. Jim Tatum 
of Maryland says Bartholomew is the 
best tackle his team played against 
last season—and Maryland’s tackle op- 
ponents included Jack Ellena, the 
UCLA All-American, A familiar sight 
in Wake Forest games in the last 
couple of years has been Bartholomew 
smashing through his position to dump 
the ball-carrier before the play has 
really started. 

Francis Machinsky has been playing 
steady, near-60-minute right tackle 
for Ohio State since he was a sopho- 
more in 1953. He’s another reason why 
the Buckeyes are the team to beat in 
the Big Ten again. Bruce Bosley of 
West Virginia and Jerry Walker of 
Texas Tech are two more proved 
tackle veterans and are big standouts 
in their own areas. Sam Salerno of 
Colorado and Ron Nery, on our Hon- 
orable Mention list, get solid votes 
from Bud Wilkinson of Oklahoma as 
tackle leaders in the Big Seven, 

All-America GUARDS, like All- 
America tackles, weren't hard to find 
this year, At least one—Cal Jones of 
lowa—comes with plenty of advance 
all-star billing. He was a popular 
choice of the selectors last fall and 
there is no reason why we shouldn't 
go with him as our top guard choice, 
The colorful, ferocious-looking 22- 
year-old senior from Steubenville, 
Ohio, has been tearing up Big Ten 
offenses in the fashion of Iowa's most 
famous lineman, Duke Slater, All- 
America tackle in 1921. Paul Giel, the 
New York Giants’ young bonus pitch- 
er, has a clear memory of Jones’ play- 
busting ability. Cal was largely re- 
sponsible for holding Giel to 35 yards 
net, the lowest of his college career, 
in the 1953 Iowa-Minnesota game. Cal 
is the team comedian and captain- 
elect of 1955. If he improves as he 
did as a sophomore and junior, he 
could rank as the best lineman in 
college football at the end of the 
season. 

On the other side of center in our 
All-America line is Bo Bolinger, an- 
other in a distinguished line of great 
Oklahoma players. When we talked 
with his coach, Bud Wilkinson, about 
him, Bud admitted that Bolinger com- 


pared very favorably with any line- 
man he has coached at Oklahoma, And 
they include All-Americans Max 
Boydston, Tom Catlin, Jim Weatherall, 
J. D. Roberts, Wade Walker, Kurt and 
Buddy Burris and Stan West, among 
others. “He gets everything done and 
a bit more,” Wilkinson says. “Most 
people don’t notice the reliable work 
he does.” One of Bolinger's character- 
istics—and every great player has it— 
is his tremendous second effort. After 
taking care of his primary assign- 
ment on a play, he gets up and looks 
for someone else to knock down. Bol- 
inger learned his high schoo! football 
under Paul Young at Muskogee 
(Okla.) High, 

Georgia Tech is seldom without a 
player of All-America stripe and 
Bobby Dodds has a good one in guard 
Franklin Brooks, a 190-pound senior 
whom the Tech coaches rate as one of 
the best they’ve ever worked with at 
the position. We picked Herb Gray: of 
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the sport quiz 
ANSWERS FROM PAGES 46.47 


1 False. McCarthy won seven World 
Series, Stengel has won five up to 1955. 
2 Texas. 3 California, 4 UCLA, Ohio 
State and Oklahoma. 5 Lauro Salas, 
Paddy DeMarco and Wallace (Bud) 
Smith, @ The St. Louis Cardinals and 
Browns. 7 Six furlongs: it's equivalent 
to three-fourths of a mile (1,320 yards). 
& K-strikeout; WP-wild piteh: E6-error 
for the shortstop. 9 The Philadelphia A’s, 
in 1945. 10 Maize & Blue—Wolverines; 
Scarlet & Gray—Buckeyes; Cardinal & 
Gold—Trojans; Orange & Black—Tigers, 
11 Charles. 12 Were famous swim 
champs. 13 Hugh Gallarneau, 14 Pad- 
dock. 15 Are former Philadelphia Phil- 
lies’ managers. 16 America’s Cup. 17 New 
York Giants, early 1920s. 18 Yankee Sta- 
dium. 19 Three; 1951, -52-53. 20 Sauer- 
Baylor; Bryant-Texas A&M; Neely-Rice; 
Price-Texas. 
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Texas as one of our All-America 
tackles last year and he is in a class 
with Jones, Bolinger and Brooks at 
guard this year, He has played guard, 
tackle and defensive end for the Long- 
horns and is an eye-catcher at all of 
those positions, He is expected to re- 
main at guard this fall. Other All- 
America guard candidates come from 
such widely separated schools (and 
leagues) as Harvard (Ivy) and UCLA 
(Pacific Coast), Fair Harvard’s man is 
Bill Meigs, the best the Crimson has 
had at guard since Chub Peabody won 
wide All-America acclaim in 1941. 
Hardiman Cureton is one of the 
powerhouse linemen Red Sanders has 
left over from last year’s all-winning 
team. He is picked as the best guard 
on the Coast. Notre Dame has a good 
one if Ray Lemek, the Irish captain, 
recovers from a recent knee operation. 
And Jim Buonopane of Holy Cross is 
a dynamic little man at guard. A five- 
nine, 185-pounder, he gave Miami fits 
in a game last fall and did the same 
to New England foes. 

The best CENTER we encountered 
in our pre-season survey was a for- 
mer guard playing the pivot for the 
first time last spring. This shouldn’t 
be interpreted as evidence of a lack 
of good centers; rather it is high praise 
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for the ex-guard turned center—Bob 
Pellegrini of Maryland. Jim Tatum 
has been turning out All-America 
candidates in wholesale lots at Col- 
lege Park but Pellegrini is a cut above 
Maryland’s recent stars. Pellegrini is 
a natural anchor for a big, swift line, 
possibly the best Tatum has had. He 
is big enough (six-three and 225) and 
fast enough—just ask any of Mary- 
land’s 1954 foes, most of whom would 
agree with Tatum’s designation of Bob 
as the best lineman on the squad last 
year. He set some sort of a record for 
the Orange Bowl when he made 12 
tackles and assisted on seven others 
in Maryland’s battle with Miami last 
October. Co-captain Pellegrini made 
the short move from guard to center 
with ease. His linebacking is already 
of professional quality; his ball-snap- 
ping shouldn’t be far behind by the 
opening kickoff. 

Another center who has attracted 
plenty of attention as an earth-shak- 
ing linebacker is Steve DeLaTorre, 
the University of Florida captain and 
defensive kingpin. DeLaTorre is a 
190-pound senior from Miami. The 
finest center in the Southwest Con- 
ference last year, according to the 
consensus, was Hugh Pitts of TCU, 
Oklahoma and Penn State players 
voted Pitts the strongest center they 
faced last year. Oklahoma’s Jerry 
Tubbs, a junior, may be the country’s 
best before he graduates. And Ohio 
State should get more superior pivot 
work from Ken Vargo, a real Buckeye 
veteran. Woody Hayes used him as 
first-string center when Ken was a 
sophomore in 53. 

There never seems to be a shortage 
of well-publicized BACKS and the 
1955 assortment is long on both build- 
up and quality. Our first-string back- 
field—Welsh of Navy, Cassady of Ohio 
State, Shofner of Baylor and Daven- 
port of UCLA—will need no introduc- 
tion, Maybe you're not so familiar 
with Del Shofner; if not, we’ll bet you 
will be before the season is half gone. 
Welsh, who serves as the quarterback 
on our team, was not well known 
across the country until a nationwide 
TY audience saw him perform against 
Army and, later, against Mississippi 
in the Sugar Bowl. We pick him over 
some highly rated quarterbacks—in- 
cluding Len Dawson af Purdue, Bob 
Hardy of Kentucky, Fred Wyant of 
West Virginia and Wade Mitchell of 
Georgia Tech, Against Notre Dame 
and Army, two of the best teams going 
last fall, Welsh showed us as much 
clever ballhandling and nifty running 
on the option play as we saw any- 
where in '54, A good short passer, he 
had Notre Dame reeling in the second 
half, He’s a small man as big-league 
quarterbacks run—five-ten, 165—but 
he compensates for his lack of size 
with drive and confidence. Coach 
Eddie Erdelatz lets him run the show 
on the field and he runs it very well. 
We listened to some glowing testi- 
monials for Welsh, one of the loudest 
rayes coming from a neutral expert, 
Ray Eliot of Illinois, who was par- 
ticularly impressed with the way 
Welsh handles himself behind center. 

Purdue may have the best passing 
quarterback in college ball in junior 
Len Dawson, who threw 15 touch- 
down passes last year, the national 
high. Dawson punts and place-kicks 
for the Boilermakers, too. He doesn’t 
have the drive or running knack that 
the smaller Welsh has, however. Bob 
Hardy surprised the Southeastern 
Conference by leading that league in 
passing. His work at quarterback was 


a good reason for the strong showing 
of Kentucky (seven won, three lost). 
The loyal rooters around Morgantown, 
West Va., insist there’s none better 
than Fred Wyant. With him at quar- 
terback in Art Lewis’s split-T, the 
Mountaineers have won 23 games and 
lost only three in the last three years. 
Another top-notch quarterback, Wade 
Mitchell of Georgia Tech, is also one 
of the best defensive hands in the 
Southeastern Conference. 

Howard (Hopalong) Cassady has 
been steadily building an All-America 
reputation for two seasons at Ohio 
State. The 168-pound breakaway 
flash is just what a coach would order 
for a left halfback. He has a rare 
instinct for cutting back at precisely 
the right moment. In the Big Ten he 
is feared as a game-breaker, a runner 
who can run away from you at any 
moment. He broke Wisconsin’s heart 
late in the third quarter of a game last 
October when, with the Badgers lead- 
ing, 7-3, he picked off one of their 
passes and ran 88 yards to a score. 
A minute later he put Ohio State in 
scoring territory again with a 39-yard 
run. Michigan was another victim of 
a Cassady explosion. The Wolverines 
and Buckeyes were tied, 7-7, in the 
fourth period when Cassady broke 
loose and scooted 51 yards to the 
Michigan 37, setting up the tie-break- 
ing touchdown. 

The word on Del Shofner of Baylor 
went quickly around the Southwest 
Conference early last year. We pre- 
dict it will have reached the far cor- 
ners of the country by the end of this 
season. A sophomore from the Piney 
Wood country of East Texas, he led 
Baylor in most offensive departments 
last year, including scoring (43 


points) and average-yards-per-carry 
(6.2). He totaled 179 yards on pass- 
interception returns alone and was the 
Bears’ leading punter (39.3 yards per 
kick). More than that, he was a su- 
perb. defensive player, Says Darrell 
Palmer, former TCU All-America and 
more recently with the Cleveland 
Browns: “He’s the best pro prospect 
I've seen—and I’ve seen hundreds. If 
he were a senior, I would have called 
Paul Brown and told him to put him 
at the top of his list.” Bear Bryant of 
Texas A&M gave us an early tip on 
Shofner. He calls him the best back 
in the league, along with Pres Car- 
penter of Arkansas. An example of 
Shofner at the height of his many 
powers was the Baylor-TCU game last 
fall in which he grabbed a fumble in 
mid-air, fought loose from a group of 
tacklers and ran 38 yards for the win- 
ning touchdown, Later on he got Bay- 
lor out of a deep hole by punting 65 
yards from his own end zone. Texans 
are already calling him “another Doak 
Walker.” 

Cassady and Shofner get our call 
over Len Moore, the streaking Penn 
State runner who was dropped from 
school for academic reasons last Jan- 
uary and attended summer sessions in 
an effort to regain his eligibility; 
Francis (Whitey) Rouviere of Miami, 
called by coach Andy Gustafson “the 
best college back in America”; Art 
Davis, voted the most valuable player 
in the Southeastern Conference last 
year after his heavy-duty perform- 
ance for Mississippi State; J. C. Caro- 
line, the Illinois swifty who played 
behind a weak line last year; Jon 
Arnett, Southern California’s long- 
distance runner; and Pres Carpenter, 
the fine blocker-pass receiver in the 


Arkansas single wing in °54 who will 
play halfback in the split-T installed 
by new coach Jack Mitchell. Inciden- 
tally, no coach is any higher on a 
pupil than is Gustafson on Rou- 
viere. “A coach doesn’t get a back 
like Whitey but once in a lifetime,” 
Andy says. “He’s an old-fashioned, 
hard-nose, clutch ballplayer.” He’s 
also one good reason why Miami is a 
strong pre-season bet for a major bowl 
—just in case you're interested in 
such September wagers. 

“The finest fullback I’ve ever had.” 
That’s the way Red Sanders describes 
Bob Davenport. Davenport already 
has gained more yards and scored 
more points than any previous UCLA 
fullback. He was All-Coast in ’54 and 
made some All-America lists. He’s 
the fourth man in our first-team 
backfield. ‘Davenport has no real 
weakness,” Sanders told us. “He’s a 
great blocker and runner and he’s 
sound on defense, too.” 

Rated right behind the UCLA 
power-runner are Joe Childress of 
Auburn and Earl Lunsford of Ok- 
lahoma A&M. Army’s Pat Uebel 
belongs with this group of super full- 
backs, too. The Cadets’ most depend- 
able ground-gainer, he carried the 
ball 27 times (for 133 yards) against 
Navy last November. 

These are our selections and we will 
live with them through fumbles and 
touchdowns in the next three months. 
We only hope we come as close as we 
did last year when eight of our first 11 
made most All-America teams and 
nine were top choices in the pro draft 
last winter. You can check our batting 
average again this coming December 
and see how we made out. 
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and new Remington “Rocket” 
22 shorts with Q-99 are 
double-duty ammunition! 
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You'll hear the extra speed in their 
sharper “‘crack.’’ With muzzle ve- 
locity 40% faster than sound, 
Remington “Rocket” 22’s are 
. like no other 22's you've ever 
{ i known! ‘ 
: . Their special 15-grain composi- 
tion bullets are made with Q-99, 
i 4) an exclusive Remington ingredi- 
| A= “> ent that gives solid strength for 
: small game and plinking.. . yet 
Pw” f ; ; ermits easy breakup on steel backstops! 
ie : } : No other 22's have this double-duty feature. 
Le * \ | Easy-scoring, too—a special shoulder 

in” : + punches cleaner holes in paper targets. 
4 Remington “Rockets” haye strong brass 
cases, exclusive “‘Kleanbore’’ priming (no 
_ gun cleaning needed!) and come in handy 
' flat-packs that fit your pocket. Try new 
Remington “Rocket” 22’s today! 


NEW REMINGTON 
"ROCKET ’22 SHORT 
WITH Q-99! 


WOW! LISTEN To 


THAT POWER! Remington 


"*Rocket,"" **Kleanbore’’ are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn, 


_ =a 3 Sa "If It?s Remington — It’s Right!” 
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Storm Over The Coliseum 


(Continued from page 36) 
suckers for Pool’s shortcomings and a 
bunch of player prima donnas,” they 
told the Los Angeles press. 

The usual old friend of the family 
now got into the act. Hall Bartlett, 
president of Ye Olde Rams Fan Club, 
the most powerful backer group in 
pro football, charged Van Brocklin 
with jealousy of Hirsch. “In three 
games, he’s passed only seven times to 
Crazylegs,” said Bartlett, who is 
Hirsch’s boss in the movie business. 
“His envy has wrecked the club’s 
chances.” 

Pool disappeared. The Rams worked 
out for a game with the Baltimore 
Colts on December 4 without a coach 
on the field. They blew that one in 
the last 12 seconds, 22-21. 

On December 17, club president 
Daniel J. (Dapper Dan) Reeves said 
that Pool was “my man—he'll run the 
Rams in 1955.” Hours later, Pool’s 
resignation was announced, 

So far as the nation’s fans are con- 
cerned, Los Angeles, the land of the 
lemon and the nut, once more had up- 
held its reputation. To make the 
scenario even more screwball, the 
fourth-place Rams, with a 6-5-1 ree- 
ord for the year, broke the all-time 
National Football League home-at- 
tendance record. In 1951, when they 
won the world professional champion- 
ship from Cleveland, they averaged 
52,000 fans per Coliseum showing. 
Last December the rocky Rams had 
a 61,039 per-game average and a 
$250,000 profit, highest in the league! 

"Tt can’t be that anybody loves such 
a ringful of clowns,” one visiting club 
Owner remarked, “They get rich be- 
cause people can’t wait to see what 
they'll do next,” 

The “next” which everybody on the 
West Coast now awaits with high an- 
ticipation is contained in the most 
unorthodox Ram move of all, which 
is to say in the personality and para- 
dox of one Sidney Gillman, who was 
named on last January 26 to succeed 
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Pool as head coach. If ever a coach 
walked into the cannon’s mouth with 
only his bare hands for protection, it 
is Sid Gillman. 

“Listen, who are you really?” he 
was asked by a wealthy Ram rooter 
at a get-acquainted party thrown by 
Dan Reeves early this year. 

*‘T’m Sid Gillman.” 

“Yes,” burbled Ye Olde Ram, wav- 
ing his martini glass triumphantly, 
“but what the hell is a Gillman?” 

This Gillman is a deceptively soft- 
spoken, 43-year-old Ohioan who is 
“one of America’s dozen finest foot- 
ball minds,” according to Henry (Red) 
Sanders of UCLA, Bud Wilkinson of 
Oklahoma and Paul Brown of the 
Cleveland Browns. Next to wizard 
Wilkinson, he has the best collegiate 
record anyone in the business has 
compiled over the past six years. 
Over that span his teams posted 51 
wins, 13 losses and one tie. Gillman 
is the only coach in recorded NCAA 
history to field a team which topped 
the country in both total offensive 
yards and defensive strength in the 
Same season. He has been co-chief 
lecturer with Frank Leahy and Red 
Sanders at the world’s largest foot- 
ball clinice—1,400 coaches coming to 
hear them discuss their versions of 
the T-formation. In 11 years as a 
head coach, Gillman has an .825 win 
percentage; he never has had a losing 
season. “There are few brilliant 
thinkers left in football,” says Earl 
Blaik, a strong Gillman fan. “Sid is 
one of them.” 

But Gillman’s record failed to im- 
press the countless kibitzers of every 
move made by Dan Reeves. They 
campaigned last winter for the ap- 
pointment of Buck Shaw, fired earlier 
by the San Francisco 49ers. Or, if not 
Shaw, they suggested, why not Eddie 
Erdelatz of Navy, Blanton Collier of 
Kentucky or Bob Waterfield, the 
Rams’ quarterback emeritus? When 
they got the completely unknown 
Gillman, angry fans phoned the Rams’ 


“Now listen—don’t get homer happy!” 


offices, complaining, “What kind of a 
misprint is this in the papers? You 
must_mean Luckman or Blackman, 
not Gillman.” 

Gillman represents Dan Reeves’ 
greatest gamble. A greater gamble 
even than the one the small, precise 
stockbroker-owner took when he fired 
Clark Shaughnessy in 1950 and en- 
trusted a franchise grossing $1,250,000 
per season, for the Coliseum schedule 
alone, to Joe Stydahar. The Styda- 
har experiment ended within two 
years. The wiseacres who hang 
around the Brown Derby bar in Bey- 
erly Hills will lay you 3-1 that Reeves 
has guessed just as wrong on Gillman. 

.The feats which make Gillman so 
highly regarded by his fellow coaches 
were performed at the University of 
Cincinnati. Before that he was an 
assistant at Denison University, Miami 
University of Ohio, Ohio State and 
West Point. A question put to him 
by sportswriters shortly after he 
signed with the Rams was: “What 
big-time coaching background have 
you had?” 

Gillman, a hefty, five-eleven, 205- 
pounder with a pugnacious jaw and 
a mild manner, replied, “I was assist- 
ant to Francis Schmidt a while at 
Ohio State. I was on Earl Blaik’s 
staff as line coach at West Point in 
1948. I’ve had a ball club in a bowl 
game,” 

“What bowl?” 

“The Sun Bowl in 1947—Cincinnati 
beat Texas Tech.” 

The wince Gillman got in response 
to that was audible. Cincinnati is 
almost the same as Wabash in the 
Los Angeles football book. And the 
local hospitality committee wasted no 
time letting him know it. 

Reeves—in baffling and secret ne- 
gotiations which caught the press flat- 
footed—lifted Gillman from the Cin- 
cinnati campus for (as he and his 
millionaire co-partners in the Rams 
saw it) good and sufficient reason. 
The Bearcats play an almost-but-not- 
quite major schedule. They meet such 
teams as Xavier, Wichita, Dayton, 
Marquette, Detroit, Tulsa and Har- 
din-Simmons, operate out of 30,000- 
capacity Nippert Stadium, and last 
season drew 142,500 customers for 
seven home games. The Rams, reek- 
ing Hollywood glamour, pulled 224,- 
000 for their first three home exhibi- 
tions of 1954. They hold the NFL 
record of 93,751 for a league game, 
and for every dollar of their million- 
dollar-plus annual budget they have 
a customer who comes to boo, not 
applaud. Los Angeles, with its poly- 
glot population, has been described 
as a glorious climate wasted on an 
undeserving, loudmouth, boorish peo- 
ple. This may be a little hard on the 
solid, permanent Angelenos—but some 
people think the description fits the 
crowds that watch the Rams. Taking 
pride in the Rams never occurs to 
them—hanging the coach from the 
nearest eucalyptus limb would be 
much more fun. 

“Tf you want to escape civilization,” 
Clark Shaughnessy once advised, ‘go 
to Southern California.” Hall-of- 
Fame immortal “Shag” was the third 
of five Ram coaches in the last nine 
seasons to get the noose. Adam 
Walsh lasted two years. Next came 
Bob Snyder, who was bounced af- 
ter one season. Next, Shaughnessy, 
who lasted 17 months. Joe Stydahar 
hung on for 25 league games and was 
out in favor of Hamp Pool. Pool’s 
endurance was considered amazing— 
he stuck for a record three seasons, 


Before Reeves moved the Rams to Los 
Angeles from Cleveland in 1946, they 
ran through four more coaches. The 
complete record: nine victims in 16 
years. Average tenure: 1.7 seasons on 
football’s hottest seat. 

An even more fantastic footnote is 
that Walsh won a world championship 
for the Rams in 1945 and was fired 
almost immediately. Clark Shaugh- 
nessy produced the 1949 Western 
Division championship team and 
promptly was fired. Stydahar won one 
division and one world title and got 
the boot while he was still admiring 
the trophy. 

Since then the once-great Rams 
have been on the skids competitively. 
They were second in °52, third in ’53, 
fourth in ’°54. “They’re a sick team,” 
says George Marshall, owner of the 
long-slumping Redskins whose pre- 
season training camp is in Los Angeles. 
“T thought we were sick, but they’re 
sicker. They hayen’t had a team lead- 
er since Bob Waterfield retired in 
1952. A gang of player prima donnas 
tells the coaching staff where to head 
in.” 

There are endless theories on what 
ails the Rams, also known as “The 
Ten Tantrums—Plus One.” (Van 
Brocklin, the “one,” is regarded as 
in a class by himself for exhibiting a 
violent temper.) But at the moment 
it is more practical to consider just 
the aims and ideas of Gillman. Dan 
Reeves, who is considered a solid 
football promoter by his fellow club 
owners, makes it clear that he picked 
Sid Gillman because he has a reputa- 
tion for never failing. Moreover, 
Gillman didn’t seek the job. He had 
it thrust upon him after, in fact, re- 
fusing it—and then only when Reeves 
guaranteed him $125,000 on a five- 
year contract. 

“Every leading coach and athletic 
director I talked to,” Reeves says, 
“told me that Sid was an unsung 
genius. What people don’t know is 
that he turned down the Baltimore 
Colts job in 1947. Ohio State wanted 
to sign him later. But he was one of 
the most popular, highest-paid col- 
lege coaches in the country at Cin- 
cinnati—better than $18,000 a year— 
and Gillman’s teams won 36 out of 
42 games the last four years. When 
he wired me that he didn’t want the 
job, I knew I had to have him.” 

Last mid-January, when it seemed 
that Buck Shaw was a cinch to be 
signed by Reeves, the Rams’ presi- 
dent was quietly dickering with Gill- 
man. Then a Jordan Olivar (of Yale) 
boom started in Los Angeles. Others 
clamored that coach-of-the-year Red 
Sanders should be hired away from 
UCLA. Gillman, on nobody's list 
and sure to get a sour reception from 
the fans, wired Reeves: “FLATTERED 
TO BE CONSIDERED BUT PLEASE 
REMOVE MY NAME FROM LIST OF 
CANDIDATES.” 

Why did he change his mind? What 
moved a civic hero in Cincinnati to 
plunge himself into the Beverly 
Boulevard Follies, where a coach 
can’t win even when he’s winning? 
Does Gillman agree with the general 
theory that his contract will be 
picked up the minute the Rams and 
their public choose up sides for and 
against him? 

When you meet him, Gillman, un- 
like Stydahar and Pool, doesn't im- 
pressively overflow his office chair. 
Aside from his slim, long-fingered 
hands—Sid once led his own dance 
orchestra, helping pay his way 
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through Ohio State University as a 
pianist—he is put together like a 
block of cement, with thick chest, 17- 
inch neck, no hips. Gillman was All- 
Big Ten end for the Buckeyes in 1933. 
He dresses meticulously, favoring an 
expensive charcoal-grey suit, button- 
down shirt, quiet tie, glossy shoes. 
He looks like a smaller Bronk 
Nagurski and he speaks with the crisp 
sureness of a Paul Brown. 

“Tf, as some people say, my head is 
on a chopping block,” he remarks, 
“Tm the one who put it there. If 
anyone wants to cut it off, he’s free 
to try. I joined the Rams because it’s 
a big opportunity. I’m convinced 
this is the best town in pro football 
with the biggest chance to develop a 
winner. I will have a winner.” 

The thought was offered Gillman 
that his audience—which breathed 
fire at Hamp Pool, and braised him 


like a shortrib in the end—will be 
even more impatient in 1955. On last 
October 24, the Rams were punctured 
for four touchdown passes by George 
Blanda of the Bears. Meanwhile, 
Pool three times called for field- 
goal tries in what the fans felt were 
go-for-touchdown _ situations. All 
three missed. When fullback Tank 
Younger bucked to the Bears’ one- 
yard line late in the game, an acid 
roar came from 60,000 throats—“Field 
goal! Field goal!” The booing never 
stopped, even though a late surge 
gave Los Angeles a 42-38 victory. 
Coliseum pressure, Pool said upon 
resigning, is beyond belief. A Billy 
Wade clique thunderously demanded 
that he use the All-America rookie 
from Vanderbilt in place of Van 
Brocklin. It was open knowledge in 
the NFL that Wade wasn’t yet ready 
for quarterback responsibility. “But 
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Statistics 
Tell The Story 


Musial and Williams are far ahead in offensive titles 


By Allan Roth 


ACTIVE MAJOR-LEAGUE PLAYERS WHO HAVE LED LEAGUE 
IN ONE OR MORE BATTING DEPARTMENTS. 
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NATIONAL 


Musial 
Kiner 
Slaughter 
Snider 
Ashburn 
Mays 
Reese 
Robinson 
Schoendienst 
H. Walker 
Kluszewski 
Mueller 
Saver 
Adams 

Bell 
Campanella 
Dark 

Ennis 
Furillo 
Gilliam 
Hamner 
Hemus 
Jones 
Mathews 
McMillan 
Thomson 
Torgeson 
Waitkus 
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AMERICAN 
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Williams 
Rosen 
Kell 
Doby 
Rizzuto 
Vernon 
Fox 
Mitchell 
Yost 
Avila 
Kuenn 
Minoso 
Dropo 
Zernial 
Evers 
Goodman 
Joost 
Mantle 
Mele 
Piersall 
Rivera 


a—Shores major-league record for most times leading league. 
b—Holds NL record for most times leading league. 

Shares NL record for most times leading league. 

d—Shares AL record for most times leading league. 


I sent him in,” Pool admitted. “The 
crowd was paying to see him. What 
could I do?” 

Ram stockholders—particularly Col. 
Fred Levy_and Hal Seley, wealthy 
partners of Dan Reeves—were angered 
when Wade proved he wasn’t ready. 
What will Gillman do this season 
when the pressure begins cooking? 

“Run my club by score, by yardage, 
by down and by time to go,” he re- 
plies. “And by nothing else.” Gill- 
man leaves it unsaid, but you get the 
impression that for all he cares the 
fans can tear down the Coliseum and 
he will still run the team his way. 

What, then, about the famous atti- 
tude of certain Rams that a little 2 
a.m. play never made Johnny a dull 
blocker? Joe Stydahar, in 1951, lev- 
ied a record $7,900 fine on 26 Rams 
for pub-crawling in Little Rock, Ark., 
during the exhibition season. He 
was forced to rescind it. Shaughnessy 
once threw a hard-drinking lineman 
off the squad, and the offender was 
back next day by order of one of 
Reeves’ partners. Last November, 
during a_ football writers luncheon 
in Los Angeles, sassing the coach be- 
came popular. Van Brocklin took the 
floor and snapped at Hamp Pool, 
“Why don’t you give me some new 
pass formations? The stuff we’ve got 
isn’t worth a damn.” 

Pool sat and took it, saying nothing. 

Gillman inherits much the same 
squad which dominated Pool and 
Stydahar, What will he do about it? 

“Let’s not set up premature bridges 
to jump,” he says. “I want to be 
liked by this team—I intend to be 
liked—so we won’t worry about 
discipline until there’s a reason.” 

Red Sanders, an old friend whose 
recommendation helped put Gillman 
in the job, says that Ohio State, Army 
and Cincinnati players walked around 
Sid on tiptoe. Gillman is death on 
anyone who breaks a training rule. 
As to popping off at him in public, 
those who know Gillman can’t wait 
to see what happens to the first Ram 
who tries it. “I am,’ Red Sanders 
smiles, “not a bit concerned about Sid 
in that department. He’s like me in 
one respect—he doesn’t want to be 
the best coach in football, only the 
oldest.” 

This still leaves two wide areas of 
trouble untouched, the “cry-baby” 
grievances of certain individual play- 
ers, which in the past have hurt team 
morale and a league-wide reputation 
for below-the-belt field tactics. 

A source inside the official Ram fam- 
ily says of the first difficulty: “The 
Hirsch-Van Brocklin jealousy charge 
by Hall Bartlett was a publicity stunt. 
Bartlett is Ye Olde Rams president 
and he’s also the producer of two 
movies Hirsch has starred in. The 
truth is, Hirsch is 31 years old and he 
can’t maneuver to catch passes like 
he used to. So the Dutchman had to 
find another target, mainly Bob Boyd, 
a 9.5 sprinter who led the league in 
yards gained on passes last season. 
The only real problem involving 
Crazylegs is that Tom Fears doesn’t 
like him. Fears has always been bit- 
ter over the club policy of building 
Hirsch. Yet he’s been the single 
don’t blame him. Old Chrome Dome 
has blocked and played the decoy and 
been our workhorse at offensive end 
for years, and for less dough than 
Hirsch. Yet he’s been the single 
most valuable lineman the Rams ever 
had. Fears has been outspoken about 
Hirsch. He told one fan meeting that 
“The guy is a morning-glory; you don’t 


see him scoring on the tough teams 
like the Browns and Lions.’ This 
gets back to Legs’ friends, and he 
has plenty on the club, and you have 
two armed camps glaring at each 
other, 

“Van Brocklin? He’s cussed out 
half the ball club for mistakes at one 
time or another. Later, he’s sorry 
and shakes hands. But he’ll never 
be half the team leader we had in 
Waterfield—not with that horrible 
temper of his.” 

Nobody, including Dan Reeves, oth- 
er sources agree, is “bigger” on the 
Rams than 29-year-old Van Brock- 
lin. The club is 100 per cent depend- 
ent on his throwing arm. He gets a 
top salary (an estimated $20,000) and 
he spurns or accepts plays sent in by 
the coach as he pleases. With 667 
completions and 83 touchdown passes 
in six seasons, plus leading the NFL 
in passing in 1950, ’52, °54, the Dutch- 
man is a power unto himself. The 
Rams have nobody close to him as a 
replacement, 

The “dirty playing” issue very pos- 
sibly cost the club its title chance in 
1954. Coach Buddy Parker of Detroit 
charged two years ago, “Sluggery and 
thuggery! I hope I never bring an- 
other team to Los Angeles!” Last 
August, the Rams issued plastic face 
masks and birdcage helmets to all 
players. The immediate claim was, 
“Aha, they’re anticipating somebody 
striking back!” In the game of last 
October 3 with the 49ers, guards Don 
Burke and Art Michalik of San 
Francisco were hospitalized, quarter- 
back Y. A. Tittle suffered a broken 
wristbone and fullback Joe Perry had 
damaged ribs, One Ram—end Bob 
Carey—was a broken-leg case. Films 
of the riotous two hours revealed no 
deliberate fouling, but owner Tony 
Morabito and team captain Bruno 
Banducci of the 49ers called the Rams 
“the dirtiest outfit we’ve ever met.” 

A special reprimand out of Bert 
Bell’s office led to tight-whistling in 
all Los Angeles games thereafter. 
Neutral observers estimate the Rams 
were penalized out of three victories. 
When elbows and knees were mixed 
with fists in the game against the Chi- 
cago Cardinals in mid-November, 109 
penalty yards were walked off against 
Los Angeles, and two Rams, Hirsch 
and Swede Svare, were put out of 
the game. 

Whether or not the claims are 
true, the Dead-End Kid label on the 
Rams leads to retaliation, and they 
wound up in December singing the 
Dead March from Saul. A smashed 
knee may have ended Deacon Dan 
Towler’s career. Fears broke a hand. 
Skeeter Quinlan, Les Richter, Tom 
McCormick, Bob Carey, Tank Young- 
er, Jack Dwyer, Stan West, Gene 
Lipscomb and Ed Hughes were 
stretcher cases over an injury-strewn 
route. At one point, only three of- 
fensive backs out of eight carried 
were off the medical list. 

What personal ethical demands 
Gillman may impose on the Rams re- 
mains to be seen. The over-robust 
types on the squad long have needed, 
many claim, a hard-socking. enforced 
cash-fine system. “Otherwise,” says 
Larry Brink, now of the Bears, who 
was a Ram for six seasons, “Gillman 
is going to do his coaching from a 
ward in the hospital. The league is 
all through taking lumps from those 
hooligans.” 

That Brink, one of the most re- 
sounding thumpers of noggins and 


ONCE YOU CATCH 
THAT THRILLING SCENT 
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lavish elbow-swingers on NFL. rec- 
ord, should feel affronted, gives an 
idea of the Rams’ reputation. 

Coach Gillman is sweating it out 
of the Rams this summer in Red- 
lands, California, a quiet little col- 
lege town near the desert where 
temperatures often pass 100 degrees. 
The Rams do their pre-season train- 
ing in Redlands every year and team 
veterans speak of it as though it were 
Devil's Island. Gillman caught a 
whiff of the heat there in June and 
left, looking grim. “If he springs us 
from there,” says one Ram, “he'll 
have the solid club vote after that.” 

That will take time but two other 
Hamp Pool techniques are sure to be 
dropped immediately. Gillman is 
well aware of the ridicule heaped on 
the last Ram coach to bring in the 
Rev. Robert. Richards, the polevault- 
ing Parson, as guest pep-talker. Last 
season, Richards delivered an emo- 
tional address to the Rams on the sub- 
ject of ‘Determination. “What,” he 
cried, “are you determined to do?” 

A cynical voice in the back replied, 
“Get the hell out of Redlands.” 

Pool also was charged with (why it 
should be a crime isn’t known; on the 
Rams, however, it is) reading to the 
squad long passages from Norman 
Vincent Peale’s The Power of Posi- 
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tive Thinking. College-type slogans 
such as “The Second Try Wins” and 
“Do You Have Desire?” were tacked 
on clubhouse walls. 

No matter what else they get from 
Sid Gillman, it is unlikely to be an 
overdose of corn. He looks and acts 
like a highly intelligent and compe- 
tent fellow not at all afraid of the 
gamble he’s taking, a coach who 
will strike a balance between tough- 
ness and respect for the players’ wish- 
es. And he will have Dan Reeves’ 
backing in firing or trading off any 
malcontent. Gillman has one great 
advantage. Almost every mistake 
that can cripple a pro football or- 
ganization was made in Los Angeles 
before he arrived. Very little new 
can be added. The Rams’ owners— 
humble for once—realize it. If his 
hand is the healing kind, Gillman can 
mend old wounds, block off the 
corporate body from further bleed- 
ing and begin to pump fresh energy 
into the patient. With the Reeves- 
Levy-Seley bankroll and Los Angeles 
fan backing still intact, the Rams are 
far from dead. 

“This is a team which in the past 
three years has played to 2,600,000 
people,” Gillman said not long ago. 
“Nothing like that ever has been seen 
in professional football, Does it make 
any kind of sense that the Rams 
should stay down any longer?” 

It doesn’t, but the man who seeks 
to bring logic to Los Angeles is walk- 
ing down an uncharted path. If the 
rookie from Cincinnati turns the 
miracle, the Coliseum should be re- 
named Sid Gillman Stadium. That is, 
if Sid’s critics haven’t already torn 
it down, girder by girder. 
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The Great West Point Experiment 


(Continued from page 29) 
participated in any sports at West 
Point. I could have broken him in 
two with my bare hands. I’m glad I 
didn’t.” 

No one will ever accuse Holleder of 
being coddled. In July, 1954, the end 
of summer training at Fort Benning, 
Ga., he got into his biggest jam. A 
girl in Columbus was expecting a 
farewell call from Don at an ap- 
pointed hour, but unfortunately, there 
had been a wave of thefts in the bar- 
racks, and the men pulled watch tours 
to guard against them, This wasn’t 
formal guard duty. From Don's post 
to the telephone was a distance of five 
feet. The hour approached, the girl 
was waiting, and he was close enough 
to hear the footsteps of any intruder. 
He lifted the receiver, but the next 
voice he heard was that of the duty 
officer, a major who also happened to 
be stationed at the Point, 

After the reprimand, Don thought 
the incident was forgotten. But a 
week after he returned to school, he 
was given 15 demerits, 22 hours walk- 
ing a post, a month of disqualification 
from football and a month’s confine- 
ment to barracks. He was also busted 
from brigade color corporal in the 
parade ranks. It was an exceptionally 
stern penalty, and it meant he had to 
miss the first two games of the foot- 
ball season, against South Carolina 
and Michigan. 

While the Gamecocks from the 
South were beating the Cadets in the 
opener at Army’s Michie Stadium, the 
forlorn youngster walked his penalty 
post, with a radio in the courtyard 
blaring the disheartening play-by- 
play of the rout. The next week at 
Ann Arbor, the Cadets regrouped to 
upset the Wolverines, but Don was 
still serving his sentence. He hadn’t 
had time even to participate in a 
varsity workout. 

But finally the ban was lifted, and 
with his return, the team started to 
roll. Duke, Dartmouth, Columbia, 
Yale, Virginia and Pennsylvania felt 
the impact of the aroused grenadier 
at right end. Against the top-ranking 
Blue Devils, he caught a pass for 58 
yards. Against Dartmouth he pulled 
them in for 67, 59 and 44 yards. After 
the Columbia game, Lou Little flatly 
called him the best end in college 
football, 


The windup of the season was the 
traditional Navy game. Don was dis- 
appointing. “I had a lousy day,” he 
confesses, ‘and I can’t help but blame 
it on the first defensive play. George 
Welsh, their quarterback, went wide 
on an option and got me to commit 
myself. Then he slipped the ball to 
halfback John Weaver, who trotted 
right by me for 15 yards, and I was 
off to a terrible afternoon. I never 
did get straightened out and later I 
dropped an important pass on their 
15-yard line, Right in my mitts, too,” 

Against Navy, Army toyed with a 
defense that had Don playing outside 
linebacker. The indecisiveness of the 
job victimized him. While his opposite 
number, Beagle, played a crashing 
game and looked good for it, Holleder 
was lost in a melange of tricky hand- 
offs. Beagle. by the way, is Don’s 
best pal among the midshipmen, and 
during exchange week last January 
was his roommate at West Point. 

Since he is now a quarterback, Hol- 
leder will be posted in the deep 
secondary on defense, where he should 
show to better advantage. Blaik says 
Don lacks the ruggedness and 
straight-ahead power to be a great 
defensive end but has wonderful 
lateral mobility. With his height, fine 
hands and speed he should be par- 
ticularly strong on pass defense. He 
may even attract more attention there 
than on offense. 

But don’t minimize his quarterback 
potentialities. He may be crude as a 
passer. He throws a hard ball, on a 
direct line to his targets. One experi- 
enced end, Art Johnson, can hang on 
to them, His halfbacks, Ziegler and 
Bob Kyasky, are fine grabbers who 
have the fleetness to exploit a catch. 
Primarily, however, Army is not, and 
hasn't been, an overhead team. Blaik 
is strong for the running attack. Even 
with a passer like Vann, the Cadets 
resorted mostly to a ground game and 
led the nation in rushing last season 
with an average 322 yards per game. 
The last couple of years Blaik has had 
his quarterback sliding along the line, 
with the chief difference from the 
standard split-T operation being the 
tight spacing of the Army forwards. 
Vann wasn't much of a runner and so 
he couldn't exploit the openings him- 
self. He really didn’t have to with 
backs like Tommy Bell, Pat Uebel, 


Kyasky and Zeigler to provide the 
punch. Only Bell is gone from the 
group and Dick Murtland, Pete Lash 
and Joe Cygler will add more dash to 
a good running attack. The chief dif- 
ference is that Holleder, who'll be 
starting every day, can run like a half- 
back. In a full-speed spring game he 
attempted only five passes and com- 
pleted two. He may not have to do 
recs better against Army foes this 
all. 

“On my very first play at quarter- 
back,” says Don, “I fumbled the ball 
and I got so flustered I couldn't even 
remember what signal to call. Luckily 
I had Zeigler and Uebel in the same 
backfield with me. They’re both smart 
boys and they helped by whispering a 
play in my ear.” 

That's probably the last time any- 
one will call a play for Holleder, 
Don’s scholastic rank near the foot of 
his class—No, 486—doesn’t mean he 
can’t handle the mental work that 
goes with being a quarterback. You 
don’t need a slide rule to know when 
to call a belly series through the four- 
hole, and Don has the intuitive alert- 
ness of the smart athlete. His pred- 
ecessor, Vann is still in the Academy 
for a fifth year because he stumbled 
on European history. Don has had his 
elass room troubles, too. Calculus 
knocked him out of baseball. When 
he and Pete were skating on thin ice 
as midyear exams approached two 
years ago, they consoled each other 
with the private joke, “Aw, what the 
heck, we can always go to Cornell.” 
Pete’s girl was there, and Don once 
was offered a scholarship by Cornell. 
A little extra studying kept them at 
the Point. Holleder claims his scho- 
lastic worries are due to the incom- 
patibility of football with the class 
room. i 

“You can’t go to West Point to play 
football alone,” says Holleder. “Sure, 
you stick closer to the football players 
because you've got something in com- 
mon, and the game unites you. But 
my roommates, Jerry Amlong and 
Perry Smith, are lacrosse players. 
This entire institution is united. 
There’s an indefinable spirit that 
grows on you and impels you to stay 
no matter how tough the grind be- 
comes. It’s rare when a fellow volun- 
tarily quits this place.” ; 

That's no quitter Red Blaik picked 
to quarterback his Army team this 
fall. 

—f— 


The Ten Years of Jackie Robinson 


(Continued from page 12) 

as a visiting player in Crosley Field, 
Cincinnati, or Busch Stadium, St. 
Louis. Robinson is not “of the Dodg- 
ers,” in the sense that the description 
fits Pee Wee Reese or Duke Snider, 
First, Jackie is the Negro who opened 
the major leagues to his race, Second 
—but only second—he has been one of 
the Dodgers’ most spectacularly effec- 
tive stars. 

As a ballplayer, Robinson has cre- 
ated one overwhelming impression. 
“He comes to win,’ Leo Durocher 
sums it up. “He beats you.” 

It is not as a Dodger star but rather 
as a man that Jackie arouses contro- 
versy. Ask 100 people about Robinson 
as an individual, and you are likely 
to gei 100 different impressions. 

“They told me when I went to 
Brooklyn that Robinson would be 


tough to handle,” said Chuck Dressen, 
who managed the Dodgers from 1951 
through 1953. “I don’t know. There 
never was an easier guy for me to 
manage and there never was nothing 
ITasked that he didn’t do. Hit-and-run. 
Bunt. Anything. He was the great- 
est player I ever managed.” 

Walter O'Malley, who replaced 
Branch Rickey as Dodger president 
in 1951 but did not replace Rickey as 
Robinson's personal hero, has a dif- 
ferent view. “Robinson,” he insisted 
in an off-guard moment last May, “is 
always conscious of publicity and is 
always seeking publicity. Maybe it’s 
a speech he’s about to make, or a sale 
at his store, but when Robinson gets 
his name in the headlines, you ean be 
sure there’s a reason. Why, that busi- 
ness with Walter Alston in spring 
training, it was ridiculous, It was just 


another case of Robinson’s publicity- 
seeking.” : 

“Tll say this for Jack,” Duke Snider 
declared. “When he believes some- 
thing is right, he’ll fight for it hard as 
anybody I ever saw.” ; 

"Tm just about fed up with Robin- 
son fights and Robinson incidents and 
Robinson explanations,” admitted a 
widely syndicated columnist. ‘He’s 
boring. I'm going to heave a great 
big sigh of relief when he gets out of 
baseball. Then I won't have to bother 
with him any more.” 

“When I first came up, I was pretty 
seared by the big leagues,” Car] Ers- 
kine recalled. “I remember how 
friendly Jackie was. I was just a kid. 
It's something you appreciate a whole 
lot,” 
“He's the loudest man around,” an 
umpire said. “No, maybe Durocher is 
just as bad. But Robinson's gotta sec- 
ond guess every call and keep his big 
mouth going all the time.” 


‘T've got to admire him,” Ralph 
Kiner said. “He had a tough time 
when he was younger and he was a 
pretty rough character. That’s no se- 
cret out on the Coast. But he’s gotten 
over that now. You have to hand it 
to Robinson. He has come a long way 
and he’s taken a hell of a lot but he’s 
never stopped coming.” 

On the 1955 Brooklyn Dodgers, 
Jackie holds a peculiar position. In 
point of years he is an elder states- 
man, and in point of spirit he is a 
club leader. Yet he has no truly close 
friends among either white or Negro 
Dodgers. 

Jackie is an inveterate card player 
and when the Dodgers travel, this 
passion seems to bring him near play- 
ers with whom he cannot have much 
else in common. Frequently he plays 
with Billy Loes, a pitcher who walked 
out of the blackboard jungle and into 
the major leagues. Loes is interested 
in girls and, to a lesser degree, in 
baseball; he is interested in little else. 
Jackie’s conversations with him occa- 
sionally run two sentences long. 

“Boy, am I havin’ lousy luck,” Loes 
may offer. 

“Your deal, Billy,” is a typical Rob- 
inson reply. 

Jackie rooms with Jim Gilliam, the 
young second-baseman who usually 
has less to say than any other Dodger. 
Even when he might have roomed 
with Joe Black who, like himself, is a 
fluent and fairly sophisticated college 
man, he roomed with Gilliam. Robin- 
son and Gilliam, in a sense, are busi- 
ness associates rather than friends, 
but Gilliam, during a recent burst of 
conversation, was able to cast a great 
deal of light on Robinson’s relation- 
ship with other Negroes both in and 
out of baseball. “Some of my friends, 
when they hear I room with Jack, 
they say ‘Boy, you room with him? 
Ain’t he stuck up?’ ” Gilliam reported. 
*T tell them the truth. He’s been 
wonderful to me. He told me about 
the pitchers and stuff like that, and 
how much I should tip and where I 
should eat and all that. He ain’t been 
stuck up at all.” 

- Inside the Brooklyn clubhouse, Rob- 

inson’s position is more of what one 
would expect. He is a dominant fig- 
ure. His locker is next to that of Gil 
Hodges. Next to Hodges’ locker is a 
space occupied by a small gas heater, 
and on the other side of that sits Pee 
Wee Reese. As captain, Reese is as- 
signed the only locker in the entire 
clubhouse that has a door. 

Duke Snider is nearby and Reese’s 
locker is one of the gathering points 
in the clubhouse. (The television set 
is another and that isn’t far from 
Robinson’s locker, either.) During 
clubhouse conversations, Jackie, like 
Reese and Erskine, is a club leader, 

In many ways Jackie, after ten 
years, is the natural captain of the 
Dodgers. He is the team’s most ag- 
gressive ballplayer and it has been 
suggested that had Robinson been 
white he would be captain now. Reese 
is the most respected of all Brooklyn 
players, but he doesn’t have Robin- 
son’s fire. 

To this day, a few Dodgers make 
occasional remarks about color. “Don’t 
you think they’re gonna take over 
baseball in ten years?” a player chal- 
lenged a newspaperman earlier this 
year after a long and obviously fruit- 
less conversation. “They can run fas- 
ter; they’ll run us white guys right 
out of the game.’ The player spoke 
sincerely. He has been happy to have 
Robinson on his side, but he is afraid 
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that Robinson represents a threat. 
This ambivalent feeling is not un- 
common on the Dodgers. 

“The players were the easiest part 
of all,” Jackie himself insisted once 
when reviewing his struggle. “The 
press and fans made things a whole 
lot tougher.” Robinson tends to say 
what he wishes were true and offer 
his wish as truth. The resentment of 
players obviously was among the most 
difficult obstacles he had to surmount. 
Robinson’s introduction into the major 
leagues prompted Dixie Walker to 
ask that he be traded, and brought the 
St. Louis Cardinals to the verge of 
a player strike, A great deal of player 
resentment still remains, and in some 
cases Jackie’s success has made it 
even stronger. Naturally, players who 
resent Robinson do not tell him so. 
Public proclamations of bigotry have 
virtually ended in~ baseball. Yet 
Jackie’s subconscious awareness of re- 
sentment, plus the fact that resent- 
ment remains, are significant parts of 
any evaluation of his place on the 
Dodgers today. There has been inte- 
gration. It has not been complete. 

Jackie Roosevelt Robinson today is 
grayer, fatter, richer, and far more 
assured than he was ten years ago. 
He has built a handsome home set 
among three acres of rolling Connecti- 
cut woodland, but he has developed a 
nervous stomach. He has acquired 
considerable presence before a micro- 
phone; he is a good speaker. 

We talked most recently one morn- 
ing on a bumpy bus that carried the 
Dodgers from the Chase Hotel in St. 
Louis to the city’s airport. Robinson 
is permitted to stay at the Chase and 
has been for the last two years. It is 
interesting to note that when the hotel 


™ 


management first suggested to the 
club that it was time the Negro play- 
ers checked in at the Chase along 
with the rest of the Dodgers, certain 
qualifications were laid down. “They'll 
have to eat in their rooms,” the hotel 
official said, “and they'll have to agree 
not to hang around the lobbies and the 
other public rooms.” Told about the 
offer, Roy Campanella said he would 
pass it up. Roy wasn’t going to stay 
anywhere he wasn’t wanted. Don 
Newcombe, Jim Gilliam and Joe 
Black agreed. But Jackie Robinson 
said he guessed the terms were all 
right with him, he would stay at the 
Chase. It was a wedge, anyway. So 
he did, and within an amazingly short 
time the hotel lifted all the bars and 
quietly passed the word that Jackie 
should consider himself just another 
guest and go where he pleased in the 
hotel and eat where everybody else 
ate. So now, because Jackie, eight 
years after he hit the big leagues, 
long after the “pioneering” days were 
supposed to be ended, was still willmg 
to humble himself in order to advance 
the larger cause, all Negro ballplayers 
are welcome at the Chase—and an- 
other barrier has come down. Where- 
ever Jackie goes, he encounters re- 
minders of barriers that no longer ex- 
ist because of himself. 

“We feel,” he began, “that...” 

“Who is we?” 

‘Rachel and me,” Robinson ex- 
plained. Rachel, his wife, has played 
a tremendous role in the ten years of 
Jackie Robinson. 

“Anyway,” he said, “we feel that 
those barriers haven’t been knocked 
down because of just us. We've had 
help. It isn’t even right to say I broke 
a color line. Mr. Rickey did. I played 
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ball. Mr. Rickey made it possible for 
me to play.” 

Of all the men Robinson has met in 
baseball, he considers Rickey “the 
finest, in a class by himself.” Before 
the 1952 World Series, Jackie made a 
point of specifying that he wanted to 
win the Series for two people: “Rae 
and Mr. Rickey.” Rickey was then 
general manager of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates and O’Malley had succeeded 
him as Dodger president. “But I 
wanted to let Mr. Rickey know where 
he stood in my book.” Jackie ex- 
plained. 

“Aside from Mr, Rickey I haven’t 
made any what you call real close 
friends in baseball,” Jackie said. “I 
mean, I got a lot of respect for fellows. 
Pee Wee Reese.” 

IT was taking notes on a bouncy bus. 
“Shall I write Durocher’s name here, 
too?” I asked. 

“No,” Robinson said. “Don’t write 
down Durocher, But I mean fellows 
like Gil Hodges. One of my biggest 
kicks was when I heard Ben Wade 
talking about me being a team man. 
It indicated to me a lot of guys have 
ee feeling. I felt pretty happy about 
1 


“Are you pretty happy about most 
things?” 

Robinson was carrying two large 
packages on his lap, juggling them as 
the bus swayed. “I don’t think I can 
be any more contented than I am 
now,” he said. “I’ve been awfully 
lucky. I think we’ve been blessed.” 
He nodded toward the packages. 
“These are for Rae. Presents. We're 
very close. Probably it’s because of 
the importance of what I’ve had to do. 
We've just gotten closer and closer. 
A problem comes up for me, I ask 


Rae, A problem for her, she asks me.” 

“What does she say about all the 
fights you get into?” 

Jackie grinned. This had come up 
before. “Whenever I get in a real 
bad argument, I don't care about 
O’Malley or anything like that. I’m 
kinda worried about coming home. 
What's Rae gonna say? My real judge 
of anything is my family relations. 
That's the most important, The house, 
you know, it wasn’t so important to 
me, Rae, it’s something she always 
wanted for the kids. It’s no real man- 
sion, I mean there’s only four bed- 
rooms,” 

“Do you think you get involved in 
too many incidents?” 

“If I stayed in a shell,’ Robinson 
said, ‘personally I could be maybe 
50 per cent better off in the minds of 
the little poe. You know, the peo- 
ple that feel I should mind my place. 
But people that I know who aren’t 
little, you know, people who are big in 
their minds, I’ve lost nothing by being 
aggressive. I mean that’s the way I 
am, and am I supposed to try to 
act different because I’m Negro? I’ve 
lost nothing being myself. Here in St. 
Louis, you know how much progress 
in human relations we’ve made? Ag- 
@ressiveness hasn’t hurt.” 

_ “Suppose, Jack, you were to start 
in again. Would you be less aggres- 
sive? Would you act differently?” 

Around Robinson on the bus, his 
teammates chattered among them- 
selves. None bothered to eavesdrop. 
“T'll tell you one thing that would be 
different,” Jackie said, “I sort of had 
a chip in the beginning. I was looking 
for things. Maybe in the early years 
I kept to myself more than I should 
have because of that chip, I think 


maybe I'd be more—what's the word? 
—outgoing. Yeah. I know that. P'd try 
and make friends quicker,” 

Jackie looked at his shoes, then 
glanced out the bus window. It was a 
factory neighborhood. The airport 
was still 20 minutes away. “I wouldn't 
be different about aggressiveness if I 
was doing it over again,” he said. “I 
guess I’m an aggressive guy.” Robin- 
son stopped as if he were waiting for 
a refutation, “Funny thing,” he said 
when none was offered, “about this 
whole business. A lot of times you 
meet white fellows from the South 
who never had a chance to mix. You 
find them more friendly than a lot of 
northerners. It’s the northerners 
sometimes who make the fuss about 
aggressiveness.” 

Over the years, Jackie has been 
asked about retirement frequently. In 
1952 he said difficulty with umpires 
was making him think of quitting. 
Since then he has repeatedly men- 
tioned the thought of retirement from 
baseball, but only recently has he 
secured a high-paying job which is to 
start when his playing career ends. 
Robinson says he is now financially 
independent of baseball. He is play- 
ing only because he feels he owes the 
game a debt which he must repay by 
remaining in it as long as he can play 
well. 

“T don’t know about next year,” he 
said. “It depends on the ball club; 
how much I can help the ball club. 
I'll be able to tell easy how much I 
can help, soon as I see the contract 
they offer me.” 

The bus pulled on to a concrete 
highway and, quite suddenly, the 
bouncing stopped. The sun had risen 
higher and heat was beginning to 
settle on St. Louis. It was going to be 
good to escape. There was only one 
other question I wanted to ask Jackie. 
His answer was not really satisfactory. 

“The toughest stretch since I came 
into baseball?” he said. “I guess it 
was that Williams thing. I ran into 
Davey Williams at first base and there 
I was right in the middle of a big 
obscene mess again and I figured 
when I get home Rachel’s gonna be 
sore and what the hell am I doing 
this for? I don’t need it. I don’t need 
the money. What for?” Jackie some- 
times gets excited when he recalls 
something that is important to him 
and he seemed about to get angry all 
over again. Sal Maglie had thrown at 
a few Brooklyn hitters one game in 
May, and Robinson bunted to get 
Maglie within spiking distance. Mag- 
lie stayed at the mound and, instead, 
Davey Williams covered first after 
Whitey Lockman fielded the bunt. 
Jackie was out easily but he bowled 
over Williams as he crossed the base. 
Thereafter Maglie threw no more 
beanballs, and the Dodgers won the 
game, but Robinson, praised by some 
and damned by others, was a storm 
center again. As he thought of it, his 
anger rose. 

“Wasn't it tougher in the early 
years?” I asked quickly. 

“No,” Jackie said. ‘In the early 
years I never thought of quitting. 
There was too much to fight for. With 
that Williams thing, I was fighting for 
nothing except to win. That was the 
toughest stretch I ever had to go 
through. I mean it,” 

If Robinson’s evaluation of the Wil- 
liams affair was valid, then he is the 
recipient of a lot of misplaced credit. 
Actually, his evaluation was wrong. 
The hardest thing Robinson ever had 
to do in baseball was the first thing 


he had to do—just be the first Negro 
in modern history to play organized 
ball. Almost willingly, he seems to 
have forgotten a great deal of his 
difficult past, Rarely now is there talk 
in baseball of the enormously cou- 
rageous thing which Jackie accom- 
plished. 

On a train between Milwaukee and 
Chicago, Rube Walker, a_ reserve 
Dodger catcher from Lenoir, N. C., 
was talking about beanballs. “I don’t 
like ’em nohow,” he said. 

“But what we see isn’t so bad,” said 
Dixie Howell, the Dodgers’ No. 3 
catcher, who lives in Louisville. “I 
was at Montreal when Robinson first 
broke in. Man, you never saw nothin’ 
like that. Ev-y time he come up, he’d 


go down. Man, did they throw at 
him.” 

“Worst you ever saw?” asked 
Walker. 


“By a long shot,” Howell said. 

Ballplayers are not demonstrative 
and Walker did not react further. This 
was in a dining car and his next 
words were merely “pass the salt, 
please.” But he and Howell felt a 
matter-of-fact professional admira- 
tion for one of Jackie Robinson's 
many talents—his ability to get up 
from a knockdown pitch unfright- 
ened. 

To make a major point of a North 
Carolinian and a Kentuckian sharing 
admiration for a Negro would be 
wrong. After Jackie Robinson’s ten 
years, Walker and Howell are not 
unique. The point is that after the 
ten years, Howell still regards the 
beanballs directed at Robinson by In- 
ternational League pitchers during 
the 1946 season as the most vicious 
he has ever seen. Jackie himself never 
mentions this. He cannot have for- 
gotten it, nor is it likely that he has 
thrust the memory into his subcon- 
scious. But he would like to forget it. 

It is no small part of the ten years 
of Jackie Robinson that nobody any 
longer bothers to count the number 
of Negro players who appear on the 
field in a big-league game. There once 
was much discussion of what John 
Lardner called “the 50-per-cent color 
line.” Branch Rickey described it as 
“the saturation point.” When a major- 
league club first attempted to field a 
team of five Negroes and four white 
players, it was whispered, there would 
be trouble. There seemed to be an 
enormous risk in attempting to topple 
white numerical supremacy on a 
major-league diamond. Today the 
Dodgers can start Don Newcombe, Roy 
Campanella, Sandy Amoros, Jim Gil- 
liam and Robinson without so much 
as a passing comment, 

In October, 1945, William O’Dwyer 
was mayor of New York City, and 
Harry Truman was a rookie president. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower was wondering 
what new field he should try, because 
World War II had been over for two 
months. On the 23rd day of the 
month, Branch Rickey announced that 
the Brooklyn Dodgers had signed a 
26-year-old Negro named Jackie Rob- 
inson and had assigned him to play 
for their Montreal farm team. 

On the 24th day of October, the late 
William G. Bramham, commissioner 
of minor-league baseball, had a state- 
ment to make. “Father Divine will 
have to look to his laurels,’ Bramham 
told a reporter, “for we can expect 
Rickey Temple to be in the course of 
construction in Harlem soon.”’ Exer- 
cising iron self-control, Bramham 
called Rickey no name worse than a 
carpetbagger. “Nothing to the con- 
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trary appearing in the rules that I 
know of,” Bramham said with open 
anger, “Robinson’s contract must be 
promulgated just as any other.” 

The day he announced the signing, 
Rickey arranged for Jackie to meet 
the press. “Just be yourself,” he told 
him. “Simply say that you are going 
to do the best you can and let it go 
at that.” Since more than 25 news- 
papermen flocked to the press con- 
ference, Robinson could not let it go 
at that. 

“He answered a dozen questions,” 
wrote Al Parsley in the Montreal 
Herald, “with easy confidence but no 
cocksureness. His was no easy chore 
,.. he was a lone black man entering 
a room where the gathering, if not 
frankly hostile, was at least belliger- 
ently indifferent.” Robinson handled 
his chore splendidly; press reaction 
was generally favorable, although 
frank hostility was evident throughout 
much of baseball and in some news- 
paper columns. 

Alvin Garner, the president of the 
Texas League, announced: “I’m posi- 
tive you'll never see any Negro 
players on any teams in the South as 
long as the Jim Crow laws are in 
force.” 

Happy Chandler, commissioner of 
baseball refused to comment. 

Clark Griffith, president of the 
Washington Senators, who had long 
ignored clamor urging him to hire a 
Negro, suddenly accused Rickey of 
attempting to become “dictator of Ne- 
groes in baseball!” 

Jimmy Powers, sports editor of the 
New York Daily News, a tabloid with 
the largest circulation of any news- 
paper in America, predicted: “Robin- 
son will not make the grade in the 


big league this year or next . 
Robinson is a 1,000-1 shot.” 

Red Smith, writing in the now dead 
Philadelphia Record, summarized: “It 
has become apparent that not every- 
body who prattles of tolerance and 
racial equality has precisely the same 
understanding of the terms.” 

There was precious little prattling 
about tolerance in Florida that winter. 
In late February, Robinson flew from 
his California home to Daytona Beach, 
where the Montreal Royals were to 
train after a week of early drills at 
Sanford, a smaller town 20 miles dis- 
tant. Jackie was cheerfully received 
by newspapermen, Dodger officials and 
Clay Hopper, the Mississippi-born 
manager of the Royals, but he was re- 
ceived in the established southern tra- 
dition by the white citizens of San- 
ford. After two days of practice at 
Sanford, Robinson was forced to re- 
turn to Daytona Beach. Before run- 
ning him out of town, Sanford civic 
groups explained: “We don’t want no 
Nigras mixing with no whites here,” 

At Daytona Beach, Jackie lived with 
a Negro family and encountered only 
isloated resistance. When the Royals 
traveled to Deland for an exhibition 
game with Indianapolis some weeks 
later, he was given another taste of 
democracy as it was practiced in 
Florida during mid-March of 1946. As 
Robinson slid across home plate in the 
first inning of the game, a local po- 
liceman bolted onto the field. 

“Get off the field right now,” he 
ordered Robinson, “or I’m putting you 
in jail!” 

Robinson claims that his first re- 
action was to laugh, so ludicrous did 
the situation seem. But he did not 
laugh. Then, as always in the South, 
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Robinson had attracted a huge crowd, 
and as he faced the policeman, the 
crowd rose to its feet. The Indian- 
apolis players, in the field, stood stark 
still, watching. Then Jackie turned 
and walked toward the dugout, and 
Clay Hopper emerged from it. 

“What's wrong?” Hopper asked. 

“We ain’t havin’ Nigras mix with 
white boys in this town,” the police- 
man said. “You can’t change our way 
of livin’. Nigras and white, they can’t 
sit together and they can’t play to- 
gether and you know damn well they 
can't get married together.” 

Hopper did not answer. 

“Tell that Nigra I said to git,” the 
policeman said. And Jackie left. 

Spring training ended on April 14, 
and when it did, the burden of living 
in the South was lifted from Jackie’s 
shoulders. He had made the team, and 
when the 1946 International League 
season began, his job was pretty much 
limited to the field. Jackie had played 
shortstop for the Kansas City Mon- 
archs when Clyde Sukeforth scouted 
him for Rickey in 1945, and he had 
tried out for the Royals as a shortstop. 
But the Royals owned a capable short- 
stop named Stan Breard and that, 
coupled with some questions about the 
strength of Robinson’s arm, prompted 
a switch, As the 1946 season opened, 
Jackie Robinson was a second-base- 
man. 

This was the season of the beanballs 
Dixie Howell remembers. It was the 
season in which a Syracuse player 
held up a black cat and shouted: 
“Hey, Robinson! Here’s one of your 
relatives!” It was the season in which 
Baltimore players greeted Jackie with 
vile names and profanity. 

But it was also the season in which 


beanballs so affected Robinson that he 
batted .349. And rather than answer 
the Syracuse player with words, Rob- 
inson replied with a double that en- 
abled him to score the winning run. 
Rather than match names with the 
Baltimore players, he stole home one 
night and drew an ovation from the 
Baltimore fans. Probably 1946 was 
baseball's finest year, for in 1946 it 
was proved that democracy can work 
in baseball when it is given a chance. 

At times during the 1946 season, 
Branch Rickey would travel from 
Brooklyn to Montreal for talks with 
Robinson, “Always,” Rickey once 
said, ‘for as long as you are in base- 
ball, you must conduct yourself as 
you are doing now. Always you will 
be on trial. That is the cross you must 
bear.” 

“I remember the meeting when 
Rickey said that,” a man in the Dodg- 
er organization said. “Jackie agreed, 
too.” The man chuckled. “TI guess 
Jack’s sort of changed his mind over 


the years.” But it wasn’t until the 
place of Negroes in baseball was as- 
sured that Robinson’s conduct 
changed. 


Late in the 1946 season, the Dodgers 
found themselves involved in a close 
race with the St. Louis Cardinals, and 
there was pressure applied to Rickey 
to promote Robinson in August and 
September. For a while Rickey held 
his peace, but finally he announced: 
“Robinson is the property of Montreal 
and that is where he will stay. Mon- 
treal is going to be involved in a play- 
off and we owe it to our Montreal 
fans to keep Robinson there.” Mon- 
treal, with Robinson, won the Little 
World Series. The Dodgers, without 
him, lost a pennant playoff to the 


Cardinals in two consecutive games. 

There was little connection between 
the reason Rickey gave for not pro- 
moting Robinson and the reasons that 
actually existed. As far as he could, 
Rickey wanted to make Robinson’s 
task easy. To do that he needed time. 
All through the winter of 1946-47, 
Rickey met with leaders of the Amer- 
ican Negro community. Just as Rob- 
inson would be on trial as a major- 
leaguer, he explained, so would Ne- 
groes be as major-league fans. Work- 
ing directly with Negro groups and 
indirectly through Negro leaders, 
Rickey worked to make sure there 
would be as little friction in the grand- 
stand as possible. While barring Ne- 
groes from play, owners had not 
refused to allow them to buy tickets, 
of course, and the idea of Negroes in 
big-league stadiums was nothing new. 
Yet, with Robinson on the Dodgers, a 
whole new set of circumstances ap- 
plied to the old idea. Rickey’s caution 
was rewarded in 1947 and in Robin- 
son’s first major-league season there 
was not one grandstand incident 
worthy of note. 

In another foresighted move, Rickey 
shifted the Dodger and Montreal 
training camps to Havana, where the 
air was free of the fierce racial ten- 
sions that throbbed in America’s 
South. Finally, Rickey did not place 
Robinson on the Dodger roster before 
spring training started. He wanted 
the Dodgers first to see Jackie and to 
recognize what a fine ballplayer he 
was. Then, Rickey hoped, there would 
be a sort of mass demand from Dodger 
players: “Promote Robinson.” This 
just was not to be. Leo Durocher, 
who was then managing the Dodgers, 
is a man totally devoid of racial prej- 
udice, but some of Durocher’s athletes 
thought differently, 

Dixie Walker wanted to be traded 
and wanted other Dodgers. to join 
with him in protest against Robinson. 
Eddie Stanky wasn’t sure. Happily, 
Walker found few recruits, and his 
evil influence was countered by that 
of Pee Wee Reese, a Kentucky gentle- 
man. “The first time I heard Robin- 
son had been signed,” Reese said, “TI 
thought, what position does he play? 
Then I found out he was a shortstop 
and I figured, damn it, there are nine 
positions on the field and this guy 
has got to be a shortstop like me. 
Then I figured some more. Maybe 
there’d be room for both of us on the 
team. What then? What would the 
people down around home say about 
me playing with a colored boy? I 
figured maybe they wouldn’t like it, 
and then I figured something else, The 
hell with anyone that didn’t like it. 
I didn’t know Robinson, but I knew 
he deserved a chance, same as any- 
body else. It just didn’t make any 
difference what anybody else had to 
say. He deserved a chance.” 

_While the Dodgers trained in the 
city of Havana, Montreal drilled at 
Havana Military Academy, 15 miles 
away. The team was quartered at the 
school dormitory, but Robinson, who 
had been accompanied by a Negro 
pitcher named John Wright during 
1946 and now was one of four Ne- 
groes in the Brooklyn organization, 
was booked into a Havana hotel. This 
meant 30 miles of travel daily and 
Robinson, unable to understand the 
reason for a Jim Crow pattern in 
Cuba, asked Rickey about it. “T can't 
afford to take a chance and have a 
single incident occur,” Rickey an- 
swered. “This training session must 
be perfectly smooth.” 


For two weeks Montreal played 
exhibitions with a Dodger “B” squad 
and then the Royals and the Dodger 
regulars flew to Panama for a series 
of exhibitions. Shortly before the trip, 
Mel Jones, then business manager of 
the Royals, handed Robinson a first- 
baseman’s mitt. ‘Listen,’ Robinson 
said, “I want to play second base. 
Didn’t I do all right there last year?” 
Jones said he was sorry. “Just pass- 
ing an order down from the boss,” he 
said. “Mr. Rickey wants you at first 
base.”’ Robinson did not do badly at 
first base in the Panama series, and 
in the seven games he batted .625 and 
stole seven bases. This was the dem- 
onstration Rickey had awaited. Un- 
prejudiced Dodgers said they were 
impressed. Prejudiced Dodgers in- 
sisted that they were not. “I’ve seen 
hot-hittin’ bushers before,” one said. 
After the series the teams flew back 
to Cuba, and late one night Rickey 
passed along word to Robinson that 
on April 10 he was to become a 
Dodger. Eddie Stanky was the Dodger 
second-baseman. Robinson would 
have to play first. 

Happy Chandler’s suspension of Leo 
Durocher had taken the spotlight 
away from Robinson by the time 
April 10 arrived, and in retrospect 
Jackie insists he was just as glad to 
have a respite from publicity. The 
Dodgers had not asked for his pro- 
motion and as a whole their reception 
was cool. Robinson in turn remained 
aloof. 

Jack has dark memories of 1947. 
He was reading in the club*car of a 
train once while several other Dodgers 
played poker. Hugh Casey, the 
pitcher, was having a hard time win- 
ning a pot, and finally he got up from 
the table and walked over to Robin- 
son. Without a word Casey rubbed 
Robinson’s head, then turned and 
went back to his card game. 

In 1947, Burt Shotton, who replaced 
Durocher, put Robinson second in 
the Brooklyn batting order. On sev- 
eral occasions Dixie Walker hit home 
runs with Robinson on base, but at no 
time did Jackie follow baseball cus- 
tom and shake Walker’s hand at home 
plate. “I wasn’t sure if he’d take my 
hand,” Robinson said, ‘and I didn’t 
want to provoke anything.” 

In 1947 the Philadelphia Phillies, 
under Ben Chapman, rode Robinson 
so hard that Commissioner Chandler 
interceded. 

But there are other memories of 
1947 for Robinson; more pleasant 
ones. Jeep Handley, a Philadelphia 
infielder, apologized for Chapman’s 
name-calling. Clyde Sukeforth, a 
coach under Shotton, never once left 
Robinson’s corner. Hank Greenberg 
told!thim: “Let’s have a talk. There 
are ja\few things I’ve learned down 
through the years that can help make 
it easier for you.” 

One player on the Chicago Cubs at- 
tempted to organize a strike against 
Robinson, but was unsuccessful. The 
situation on the St. Louis Cardinals 
was more serious. Only splendid work 
by Stanley Woodward, a magnificent 
newspaperman who at the time was 
sports editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, brought the story to light. 
Only forthright work by Ford Frick, 
the president of the National League 
who has since become baseball com- 
missioner, killed the Cardinal strike 
aborning. 

The original Cardinal plan, as ex- 
posed by Woodward, called for a 
strike on May 6, date of the team's 
first game against the Dodgers. “Sub- 
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sequently,” Woodward wrote, “the St. 
Louis players conceived the idea of a 
general strike within the National 
League on a certain date.” An uncom- 
promising mandate from Frick to the 


players who were threatening to 
strike went like this: “If you do this, 
you will be suspended from the 
league. You will find that the friends 
you think you have in the press box 
will not support you, that you will 
be outcasts. I do not care if half the 
league strikes. All will be suspended 
... This is the United States of Amer- 
ica and one citizen has as much right 
to play as any other.” 

Tf, in all the ten years of Jackie 
Robinson, there was a single moment 
when the success of his mission be- 
came assured, then it was the instant 
Frick issued this directive. It is im- 
possible to order people to be tolerant, 
but once the price of intolerance be- 
comes too high, the ranks of the bigots 
tend to grow slim. 

For Robinson, 1947 was very much 
like 1946. He never argued with an 
umpire. When Lenny Merullo, a Chi- 
cago infielder, kneed him, Jackie 
checked the punch he wanted to 
throw. When Ewell Blackwell stopped 
pitching long enough to call him a 
long series of names, Robinson said 
only: “Come on. Throw the ball.” 
Then he singled. 

But gradually the web of tension 
in which Robinson performed began to 
loosen. In the spring of 1948, the Ku 
Klux Klan futilely warned him not 
to play in Atlanta. But by the summer 
of *48, Robinson had relaxed enough 
to argue with an umpire. This was in 
Pittsburgh, and he was joined by 
Clyde Sukeforth. The two argued so 
violently that they were ejected. 
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Robinson became a major-league 
second-baseman in 1948, but, except 
for an appearance before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, it was not a notable year for 
him. Called to Congress to refute Paul 
Robeson’s statement that American 
Negroes would never fight against the 
Soviet Union, Robinson delivered an 
eloquent speech. Rickey and Lester 
Granger, head of the Urban League, a 
National Negro organization, helped 
him write it and applause came from 
all sides. On the field, however, Rob- 
inson slumped. He had grown fat over 
the winter and not until 1949 was 
Robinson to regain top form, 

The Dodgers finished third in 1948 
but in 1949, when Robinson won the 
batting championship and a most 
valuable player award, they won the 
pennant. By ‘49 Robinson felt free to 
criticize umpires whenever the spirit 
moved him; by °50 he was feuding 
with umpires and Leo Durocher and 
by °51 he was just about as contro- 
versial as he is today. 

Currently Robinson will call a news- 
paperman down when he feels the 
reporter has been biased or inaccurate. 
Two seasons ago he had his most in- 
teresting argument with a reporter. 
Dick Young, of the Daily News. had 
written somewhat sharply about Rob- 
inson and then made a customary 
visit to the dugout before a Dodger 
game in Philadelphia. A few minutes 
before game-time nearly all the 
Dodgers were seated in the dugout 
and Young was standing nearby talk- 
ing. “If you can’t write the truth, you 
shouldn’t write,” Robinson shouted 
quite suddenly from his seat. 

Unaware that Robinson was shout- 
ing at him, Young continued talking. 
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“Yeah, you, Young,” Robinson hol- 
lered. “You didn’t write the truth.” 

George Shuba, the Dodger sitting 
next to Robinson, was studying the 
floor. Other Dodgers were staring at 
left field. None was saying anything. 

“Ever since you went to Washington, 
Robinson,” Young screamed as he at- 
tempted to seize the offensive, “your 
head has been too big.” 

“If the shoe fits,” Robinson shouted, 
“wear it.” 

“Your head is big,” Young screamed. 

“If the shoe fits wear it,” Robinson 
shouted. 

The screaming and shouting con- 
tinued until game-time, when Young 
left for the press box and Robinson 
devoted his attention to his job. “T 
couldn’t let him get away with yell- 
ing at me in front of the whole team,” 
Young said later. Relations between 
the two were cool for a while but 
time has healed the rift. 

This season Robinson called down 
Francis Stann, a Washington colum- 
nist, before an exhibition game in 
Griffith Stadium. Stann had quoted 
an anonymous third party as saying 
that Robinson was about through and 
Robinson lashed him mercilessly and 
profanely. 

“What good can that possibly do?” 
someone asked Robinson. ‘You'll only 
make an enemy.” 

“I can’t help it,’ Robinson said. “I 
get so mad I don’t know what I’m 
Saying.” 

Why get so angry at newspaper- 
men, who as a class are not more 
bigoted or biased than lawyers, con- 
gressmen or physicians? Well, news- 
Papermen have hurt Robinson and in 
his lifetime Robinson has been hurt 
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When a Dodger kicked in the door 
to the umpires’ dressing room at 
Braves Field late in 1951, a Boston re- 
porter blamed Robinson for the kick- 
ing. “I’m sorry, Jackie,” the reporter 
said when he was told the truth. “It 
was right on the deadline and I didn’t 
have time to check.” 

Another newspaperman once stole 
Robinson’s name to use as a byline 
on a story consisting of lies and opin- 
ions with which Robinson did not 
agree. This was during a period of 
racial tension on the Dodgers and the 
reporter’s piracy put Robinson in the 
position of lying about the most im- 
portant cause in his life. No one could 
take this in stride, of course, but 
Robinson took it particularly badly. 

The rantings at reporters are well- 
known in the newspaper business and 
possibly because they have made him 
a formidable target for all but the 
most bull-voiced of critics, Robinson 
has almost reveled in his notoriety. 
But he gets along with most reporters 
most of the time and he occasionally 
makes an effort to help one. 

Three springs ago during the period 
when Robinson was associated with a 
magazine, he fell to chatting in Miami 
with a newspaperman whose news- 
paper had just died. They talked 
vaguely of baseball for ten minutes 
before the newspaperman without 
portfolio ambled off in the general 
direction of a martini. 

“He didn’t take any notes,” Robin- 
son mused aloud. “I guess I didn’t 
give him a story.” 

A bystander pointed out that the 
man’s paper had folded. “Well, what's 
he doing down here?” Robinson asked. 

“Looking for a job in baseball, 
maybe.” 


“Is he in a bad way?” Robinson said 
bluntly. 

“He’s not in a good way.” 

“Well, look,” Robinson said. “He 
can write, can’t he?” 

“Sure.’ 

“Well, look,” Robinson repeated, 
“Tell him to go see the fellows at the 
magazine when he’s in New York. 
Til let them know he’s coming and 
they’ll give him some stories to write,” 

Robinson and the unemployed news- 
paperman had never been close. When 
a different sort of misfortune befell 
a sportswriter with whom he had been 
friendly, Robinson’s reaction was even 
more direct and more swift. Tele- 
phoning about a luncheon, Robinson 
asked how things were and the sports- 
writer mentioned the death of a child, 

“Oh, no,” Robinson exclaimed. In- 


stantly, he added: “How is your 
wife?” 

“Not too bad.” 

“Is she home now?” Robinson 
asked. 

“Yes.” 


“I'm going to call her,” Robinson 
said and, without another word he 
hung up. 

Later, the sportswriter’s wife was 
explaining how much the call had 
moved her. “It wasn’t just that Jackie 
called,” she said. “It was the way he 
called. The first thing he said was: ‘I 
hope my bringing this up doesn’t up- 
set you, but I just want you to know 
that I’m sorry.’ That was a particu- 
larly sensitive thing to say. It was a 
lovely way to say something that I 
know must have been very hard for 
him to say at all.” 

There are assorted targets for Rob- 
inson’s current wrath. He is a harsh 
bench-jockey, and his needling is 
sharper than it ought to be. Even 
when he is not angry, he is so intent 
upon speaking his mind, regardless 
of whom he may hurt, that he is often 
indiscreet. 

Jackie Robinson will speak his 
mind. This American Negro born in 
Georgia, bred in California, loved and 
hated everywhere, will not sit in the 
back of a bus or call all white men 
“Mister.” He does not drawl] his words 
and he isn’t afraid of ghosts and he 
isn’t ashamed of his skin and he never 
ever says: “Yowsah, boss.” This 
American Negro, this dark symbol of 
enlightenment, is proud and educated 
and sensitive and indiscreet and hot- 
tempered and warm-hearted. 

Those who do not know Robinson 
will call him “trouble-maker.’ Those 
who do not understand him will call 
him “pop-off guy.” Perhaps both 
terms are right. Robinson has made 
trouble for bigots, more trouble than 
they could handle, 

Branch Rickey, who supposedly is 
the finest scout in baseball history, 
chose Robinson with wisdom, that 
borders upon clairvoyance, to right a 
single wrong. Robinson had the play- 
ing ability to become a super-star, 
plus the intelligence to understand 
the significance of his role. He had the 
fighting temperament to wring the 
most from his ability and he had 
the self-control to keep his temper in 
check. Why has he let himself go? 

One excuse might be that he has 
been called “nigger” a thousand times 
in ten baseball seasons; another is that 
he was scarred in his crusade. But, 
really Jackie Robinson doesn’t need 
any excuse. If the man rugged enough 
to break baseball’s color line turns 
out to be a thoroughly rugged man, 
no one has any license to be surprised. 
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take a peek. When asked if he really 
meant Bud Smith, he said: “I didn't 
mean Al Smith.” 


YEA FOR PEE WEE 


I’d like to tell you how much I en- 
joyed the article Frank Graham wrote 
about Pee Wee Reese. For quite a 
number of years I have been a Dodger 
fan and one of my favorite players 
has been the Dodger captain. In 1952, 
with the help of the Dodger main 
office, some friends of mine started 
the Pee Wee Reese Fan Club. We had 
over 100 members. 

One day a couple of years ago, a 
girl friend and I went over to Pee 
Wee’s house in Bay Ridge to present 
him with a birthday gift from our 
club, When we got there Dotty (Mrs. 
Reese) was home and told us Pee Wee 
had gone to New York to do some 
shopping and would be back soon. 
She was going to the market and 
asked us if we'd like to join her. After 
we went shopping, we came back to 
the house and sat and talked with her 
about everything. After about two 
hours Pee Wee came in and he was his 
usual nice self. We gave him the 
present and he talked to us until 
about four p.m. 

Another day a girl friend mentioned 
to me that one of her club members 
was ill and in the hospital, and had 
asked for an autographed baseball. 
Since I was friendly with Pee Wee, 
I asked him if he could get me one. 
I was waiting outside for him after 
a Saturday game, and when he came 
out, he gave me a ball and said it 
was for the girl I had told him about. 
That is the kind of person he is. 

Belle Harbor, N.Y. ELLEN ZIMMERMAN 


PRESS BOX “HOMERS” 


Just finished reading your article on 
how the press box rates the umpires. 
Tt was what I expected from the 
country-wide baseball writers—a sur- 
vey that is as biased as the writers 
themselves. As a sportswriter who has 
covered the country, I feel I’m quali- 
fied to express my sentiments on this 
matter. My experience goes back more 
than 20 years, so you can take it for 
what it’s worth. 

I took particular exception to Larry 
Napp being rated as the poorest be- 
hind the plate in his league. How- 
ever, after some thought, I’m con- 
vinced Napp should take it as a com- 
pliment to be so rated. In a recent 
article, a former big-league umpire 
of vast experience claimed that all 
but a rare few umpires are “homers,” 
the brand of official who always leans 
toward the home team in order to 
avoid running into too much trouble 
with the home-town fans and writers. 
This kind of ump has two strike zones, 
one for the home team and one for the 
visitors. It is the easy way out but it 
is not good umpiring even though the 
fans and home-town writers are 
placated. 

Some cities on the big-league cir- 
cuit are noted for the biased opinions 
of their baseball writers, this is com- 
mon knowledge. And these are the 
fellows who passed judgment on 
Napp, simply because he is so talented 
and so honest that he has never been 
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‘ DAY—while your chest and shoulder muscles begin 
to swell... those arms and legs of yours bulge... 
and your whole body starts to feel “alive,” full of 
zip and go! 
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accused of being a “homer,” and be- 
comes, thereby, subject to unwar- 
ranted vilification. 

It was only a short time before Bill 
McGowan passed away that he told 
me confidentially that Napp is the 
best balls-and-strikes umpire in the 
majors. This is praise indeed because 
McGowan himself was rated as the 
finest behind-the-plate man in the 
business. I will take the opinion of a 
McGowan before that of biased writ- 
ers. Ask the managers, pitchers and 
batters, and they'll tell you Napp is 
one of the finest in the league. 
Staten Island, N.Y. J. Pappy O'REGAN 

Staten Island Advance 


BASEBALL, ANYONE? 


Why do you insist on filling your 
magazine with at least 75 per cent 
baseball? It wouldn’t be so bad during 
the summer months when the sport 
is in full swing, but no—you have to 
yack about it when football is on, 
when basketball is on, etc. Yes, 
know you write other stories but 
they are short in comparison, 

Divide your stories up. Or if you 
still persist in writing about baseball, 
then drop the sham about your publi- 
cation being one that deals with all 
sports and bill it as an exclusive base- 
ball magazine. I am not the only one 
who is complaining. I know of others, 
too. Remember we readers pay the 
freight, not you who write the base- 
ball stories all the time and expect us 
to read them steadily. 

With the 1956 Olympics coming up, 
you could devote more space than you 
have been. Seattered articles such as 
the ones by Jesse Abramson are not 
enough. With Marciano and Moore 
coming up in September, why not give 


the fight a terrific play? I have yet 
to see a book-length feature on 
Archie. During the football season, 
you never write as many football 
stories as you could, 

Maybe your staff is qualified only 
to write on baseball. Sometimes I 
think so. Come on now. Give the 
readers a break. Baseball is the na- 
tional game I know, but too much of 
anything is too much. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Joun T. WILLIAMS 


TOOTH-PULLING SPECIAL 


In a recent letters’ column, you 
mentioned the name of James Thomp- 
son (Doc) Prothro. I once heard a 
story about Doc that might be of 
interest. It happened while he was 
managing the Phillies. One day, Jinx 
Poindexter, a screwball pitcher, re- 
ported to Doc with a bad toothache. 
Doc, who was formerly a practicin 
dentist, looked into Jinx’s mouth an 
found a bad tooth. Then he gave Jinx 
$5 to go out and get his tooth pulled. 
Jinx shopped around for a while and 
found a dentist who would do it for 
two bucks. That set the pitcher to 
thinking. Three bucks ain’t hay, he 
said to himself, so a few days later 
he reported to Doc again with a 
toothache.’ Again Prothro gave him 
$5 and again Jinx went to the $2 
dentist for another handsome profit. 

Well, as the story goes, the jolly 
screwball pitcher had several more 
teeth pulled, each time negotiating a 
neat profit, Finally, though, Prothro 
got tired paying out $5 bills, and he 
told Poindexter there would be no 
more. Immediately, Jinx’s toothache 
stopped 

a 
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Jim Rivera Talking... 


(Continued from page 21) 
Well, this Dorso, his right first name 
is Vincent, but they call him Jim. 
Because I’m around with him all the 
time, they call me Jim, too. It don’t 
make sense to me, either, but that’s 
how it happened.” 

Rivera, although of Puerto Rican 
ancestry, hasn’t had much time for the 
Spanish language. Indeed, he takes a 
dim view of the incessant chatter in 
Spanish of the White Sox Latin- 
American colony—Minoso, Chico Car- 
rasquel, Sandy Consuegra and Mike 
Fornieles. “With the old man,” Rivera 
said, “it’s just the opposite. He’s 
around longer, but he don’t speak 
much English at all. I see him all the 
time when I’m in New York. We had 
a regular ball Father’s Day and I 
almost forgot to get back to the hotel 
on time, But we still have a helluva 
time trying to understand each other.” 

Rivera abandoned his ring career 
soon, in favor of baseball. “I played 
kid baseball as far back as I can 
remember,” he said. “I got good 
enough to play with a semi-pro team 
representing the Valencia Bakery. 
They still got my picture in the win- 
dow with the rest of the guys. I look 
funny in the cap I’m wearing but it’s 
too late to do anything about it now. 
I look funnier in those metal skull caps 
they want us to wear up here. It’s 
them or those plastic jobs you put in- 
side your cap. I use one of them, but 
not because I need it. You know that,” 

I do, indeed, In the 1952 season, 
before Frank Lane had rescued Virgil 
Trucks from the St. Louis Browns, as 
he had done earlier for Rivera, a 
Trucks pitch smote Jungle Jim square- 
ly on the head. Ordinarily when a 
Trucks fast ball hits anyone, they stay 
hit. Rivera went down as if he had 
been pole-axed. Then came a rush of 
players to his aid. By the time the 
St. Louis catcher, nearest to him, had 
bent over for a close look, Rivera was 
sitting up. 

Presently he was jogging down to 
first base, scorning the suggestion of a 
substitute. On the first pitch he stole 
second. That night he was sent to a 
St. Louis hospital for examination. 
“Just a waste of time,” Rivera said. 
“Only thing that did was let you guys 
dust off the gag about X-rays taken 
of Rivera’s head showing nothing.” 

In another game Rivera was hit on 
the head by Ed Lopat of the Yankees. 
Before folding up, Rivera retrieved 
the ball and tossed it back to Lopat. 
“That one,” he said, ‘we dramatized. 
I didn’t know I’d been hit until the 
plate umpire told me, but damned if 
they didn’t carry me off on a stretcher. 
Only thing I worried about was people 
would get to thinking Old Jim was 
getting to be a sissy.” 

Rivera’s baseball possibilities for 
professional purposes were first no- 
ticed by Earl Mann of the Atlanta 
Crackers. “I ain’t available just then,” 
Rivera said, “but Mann did see a lot 
of me. We played lots of baseball 
with outside teams while I was ‘in’ and 
Mann, more than anybody else, 
helped get my fall broken and get me 
on my way. I don’t make it with his 
team and they send me to Gainesville, 
They recall me and I don’t make it 
again and they send me to Pensacola, 
I get over to Puerto Rico that winter 
and play with Caguas. That’s where 
Hornsby first sees me. He makes a 
deal for me to go to Seattle. I have 


me a year out there. You got a book. 
You look it up.’ - 

I had a book and I looked it up, He 
led the Pacific Coast League with a 
302 average. He stole 33 bases. He 
batted in 112 runs. He hit 20 homers. 
He scored 135 runs, made 231 hits, and 
40 doubles, the last three all league- 
leading marks, It was this free-wheel- 
Ing season which prompted Rogers 
Hornsby to get himself quoted as say- 
ing that Rivera was one of the few 
modern ballplayers he would will- 
ingly pay to see play. 

“I never heard him say it,” Rivera 
said, “and maybe he never did. But 
I will say Hornsby belongs with the 
people I'll never forget, starting with 
Mann, and going through Bill Veeck, 
Mr. Lane, Mr. Eagan (Roy Eagan, the 
White Sox attorney), Paul Richards 
and Marty Marion. They're the ones. 
They got me in the clear, and with 
their help I’m staying there.” 

One of Rivera’s peculiarities on the 
field, aside from the arm-flapping 
while he settles under a fly ball, and 
the most pronounced batting hitch in 
either league, is his belly-flop, head- 
first style of sliding. 

“That, and my taste for cigars, I 
owe to Puerto Rico,” Rivera said. 
“Don’t know why I did it, the first 
time, but I did. I slid into second base 


SPORT FOR NOVEMBER 


WILL BE AT YOUR 
NEWSSTAND 


SEPTEMBER 29th 


on a close one and the guy with the 
ball missed my arm when he made the 
tag. When he got back to me with the 
ball, I’m holding the bag with one 
hand. That time the umpire happened 
to be on the job and he called me safe, 
He had a tough time explaining that 
my hand was already on the base 
when I got tagged on the caboose. 
But after that, I thought it was a good 
idea. I slide that way most of the 
time, especially when I’m trying to 
steal. But I can, and do, go in feet 
first. Besides, I never heard of any- 
body spraining or breaking an ankle 
sliding head-first. Hornsby was at the 
game in Puerto Rico when I made 
that first one. He never told me not to, 
when I got to play for him, though he 
gave me many a lift on other things 
I was doing wrong and didn’t know 
about.” 

Rivera’s way with a cigar furnishes 
some further sidelights on the re- 
habilitation of the self-styled once 
mixed-up kid. “I got two baseball 
heroes,” Rivera said. ‘My all-time 
one’s Joe DiMaggio. Every chance I 
got, I used to sit in those right-center- 
field bleachers and watch him. Never 
saw nothing like him, in my time. 

“Right now it’s Stan Musial. I didn’t 
get to know him real good until we 
started playing exhibitions, the Sox 
and Cardinals, and traveling together, 
He likes a good cigar. So do I. One 
day he’s out and I’m loaded. So I give 
him a smoke and that’s the way it 
starts. Glad I didn’t get to know him 
until Mr. Lane and Mr. Eagan had 
me straightened out so I can go for 


35-centers, which was the kind I gave 
him when he was out, 

“But that DiMaggio. Know the big- 
gest thrill IT got when I first come aes 
I’m training with St. Louis out on the 
Coast. They have an annual spring 
charity game in which players from 
the big-league clubs training out that 
way meet the Coast Leaguers. I 
haven’t made the big league yet, but 
I get picked as a representative of the 
Browns. When I get to the clubhouse 
to change, know who's right next to 

me? DiMaggio. Takes me a long time 
to realize that in the same clubhouse 
is Al Dark and a lot of other stars. 
I just got eyes for DiMaggio. 

“All the time I'm sifting in those 
Yankee Stadium bleachers as a kid 
I'm thinking what a day it'll be if I 
ever get to meet him. And here Tm 
sitting right next to him and he talks 
to me like I belong. Funny thing 
about what you think about when 
you're a kid, especially if the sled- 
ding’s rough, like it was for me. 

“You know I drive a Cadillac con- 
vertible now. Same as Mr. Lane and 
Minoso and all the wealthy people. 
One day, Don Gutteridge (White Sox 
coach), who's rooming with me dur- 
ing spring training, wants to know 
why I go for a Cadillac, So I tell him 
the. truth. All the time I’m a kid, 
maybe wondering where the next 
meal’s coming from, I see those swell 
cars going through New York streets. 
I keep thinking if the time ever comes 
when I’m holding enough, that’s for 
me, I keep thinking maybe I'l] wind 
up driving a beat-up jalopy, but if I 
ever can, I'm going to ive me a 
Cadillac for a while. Maybe you'd 
call that extravagance. But I call it 
getting over the goal line I've been 
trying to reach since I was a kid,” 

Gutteridge has quite a fund of 
Rivera items, from which are culled 
two which portray Rivera’s nature, 
During spring training, Gutteridge 
wore an expensive wrist watch, out- 
fitted with practically everything but 
a sextant. “It’s Rivera’s,” Don ex- 

lained. “Mine was being fixed when 

left for camp. He came up with this 
one and told me to wear it. I’m still 
wearing it. Every time I offer it back 
he keeps telling me to wear it, then he 
always knows where it is, He says 
he'd had so many of them presented to 
him for one thing or another, it’s hard 
to keep track of them. But the point 
I'm making is that the one he gave me 
is the most expensive of the lot,” 

Next to his abiding love for base- 
ball, motion pictures are a favorite 
with Jungle Jim. Outside of duly 
constituted critics, I know of no one 
who sees more movies than Rivera. 
But let him tell it: 

“I guess I average two shows a 
day,” he said. “I go to movies in the 
morning if I find one open. I go in 
the afternoon when we play night 
games. I go at night when we play 
day games. I don’t go in the after- 
noon when we got those twi-nighters 
when you have to get an early start 
to the park. When I’m in a movie I 
don’t, want to be looking at my watch 
all the time to see whether I’ve got 
time to see the whole thing.” 

I asked him when and why he got 
involved in the movie binge. “I didn't 
get to see many movies for quite a 
while,” he said, “what with the Army 
and the time I was ‘in. You might 
say I’m just trying to catch up. I 
didn’t. get to see many when TI was a 
kid, either. I didn’t have the 15 or 20 
cents to get in very often. Guess the 
only silent movie I ever saw was one 
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they showed when I was in the 
orphanage.” 

I suggested that some of this slack 
might be taken in on the late, late 
shows on television. “I can’t go for 
that,” Rivera said, “on two counts. 
They wear you out with commercials. 
And if you stick them out, you're 
going to have to stay up after hours. 
On this club that costs you money.” 

It seemed reasonable to seek 
Rivera’s opinion on the merits of the 
moyies and actors and actresses he 
has reviewed. “I don’t go for those 
shoot-’em-up westerns,” he said, “ex- 
cept when they’re the only ones run- 
ning, I got my favorites, though. Just 
like in baseball. You see a fellow 
swing a bat, or make a play, and you 
say, ‘That guy can hit for me or that 
guy can field for me.’ Same in the 
movies. 

“For the romantic stuff, there’s no- 
body like Robert Taylor. You see him 
in ‘Camille,’ you know. I see him in 
lots of pictures. Nobody tops him. 
Garbo I don’t see enough of to pass 
upon, but from what I see, and what 
they tell me, she must have been 
something. The one I’d rather have 
play opposite Taylor is Lana Turner. 
Anybody ever saw them in ‘Johnny 
Eager’ knows that. 

“There's lot of what I’d call support- 
ing players, though maybe I got the 
wrong word for it, and they may be 
out-and-out stars. People like Rich- 
ard Widmark. And Edward G, Robin- 
son. And you can’t put nobody ahead 
of George Raft in the old days. Least 
I can’t. While I said I don’t go for 
the shoot-em-ups, I got to say there 
was one, and maybe that spoiled me 
for all the others, That was ‘Stage- 
coach,’ where I first saw John Wayne. 
Put him right up there with my all- 
time favorites, too. I don’t run across 
anybody gives me more laughs on the 
screen than Jerry Lewis and Dean 
Martin, but back a ways I thought 
Leon Errol was funny as hell, and so 
were Laurel and Hardy.” 

In consideration of the fact that the 
songbirds of the screen are so nu- 
merous, I thought Rivera might do a 
bit of hedge-hopping there. But he 
didn’t. “When it comes to singing,” 
he said, “I'll have to say that some- 
thing went out of my movie-going 
life when Jeanette MacDonald and 
Nelson Eddy retired, or at least I 
don't get to see them any more, My 
favorite singer right now is Mario 
Lanza, and I wish he’d stay in shape 
so he could play a full schedule, same’s 
Ido. I’ve always liked’ Frank Sinatra, 
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and for the girl singers I like Doris 
Day best of all—after MacDonald, that 
1Si 

We came now to the Big Question. 
Would Rivera attempt to name the 
best picture he has ever seen? He 
would, “*‘Wuthering Heights’ was the 
best of all of them,” he said, ‘Oh, 
that Laurence Olivier!” 

In my day-by-day observations of 
Rivera, through spring training, and 
an entire baseball season, it was my 
thought that I had seldom seen him 
doing much reading if any. On trips 
he occupies himself (when not movie- 
gazing) in playing hearts with Nelson 
Fox, Bill Pierce, and lately, Les Moss, 
who had supplanted Clint Courtney 
on the Sox roster and in the non- 
ending hearts game. (Incidentally, 
Fox endorses Rivera’s card play. “He's 
a good hearts’ player.” Fox said. 
“Louder, maybe, than some of the rest 
of us, but he knows what everybody 
else is doing or trying to do, right 
along.”’) 

It was Rivera himself who corrected 
me on the matter of reading, “I read 
a lot,’ he said, “Magazines and stuff 
mostly. I read the Police Gazette reg- 
ular. I know you'll laugh at that, but 
I find lots of stories that interest me 
in there, I ain’t exactly the one to tell 
what's fine English and what ain’t. 
But I also read The Sporting News 
and all the sports pages wherever I 
am. That being the case, you fellows 
either got to give me credit for good 
taste or admit you're getting money 
under false pretenses for writing the 
stuff. 

“And another thing,” he said, “I 
don’t think there’s a movie magazine 
printed I don’t buy as soon as it comes 
out. That’s the only way I can keep 
up with the pictures. The things that 
interest me most are the reviews. I 
like to see how somebody else’s 
opinion squares with mine, There’s 
nothing I can do about it, if we don’t 
agree. It’s like when you're official- 
scoring and you call something an 
error and I think it’s a hit. It gives 
us something to talk about, I like to 
talk.” 

He does, indeed. When in Chicago, 
where he makes his home, in season 
or out, Rivera is one of the many 
White Sox who make the rounds of 
fraternal society meetings, clubs and 
so on, “They ask questions,” he said. 
“T answer them, if I can. If I can’t, 
I don’t. It all comes out even that 
way. If I can answer them, they’re 
that much ahead. If I can’t, they're no 
worse off than when they started. 
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“Then there’s autographs. Seems like 
everybody wants autographs. I used 
to think maybe they just wanted to 
see if I could write, but now I guess 
it’s on the square, Never can tell 
when a big dealer can get a Chuck 
Comiskey for ten Jim Riveras.” 

Shortly after the White Sox re- 
turned from spring training this year, 
I became mildly involved in one of 
Rivera’s personal appearances. It 
seemed that his presence was sought 
at a Communion Breakfast of the Holy 
Name Society of a parish on the South 
Side of Chicago. The request had gone 
through White Sox channels, but a 
few days before the scheduled date, 
no confirmation had been received. I 
was requested to check with Rivera 
at Comiskey Park. 

“First I heard of it,” he said. “Ill be 
there.” 

I notified the people who had ap- 
pealed to me and thought no more 
about it until the Sunday afternoon 
following the Breakfast. I was then in 
the White Sox dugout, talking with 
Frank Lane, the general manager. 
Rivera came rushing through the run- 
way, greeted Lane and then turned on 
me. “Fine mess you got me in,” he 
said. “I go to Mass out there and to 
the Breakfast. I answer questions. I 
sign autographs. Seemed like hun- 
dreds of them. I want to get away 
because I’m afraid I'll be late at the 
park and get hell from Marty. But 
they keep on asking questions and 
looking for autographs. I get away at 
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last and hop in my car. I see I got 
plenty of time, so I’m just rolling 
along easy, maybe just 25-30 miles 
an hour when a cop pulls alongside 
and orders me to the curb. He says 
I’m speeding, or something. 

“Tm just hoping he gives me the 
ticket quick because I don’t want to 
be late at the park. Instead, he tells 
me to follow him. 
on the South Side. I know where the 
nearest station is and what's the 
quickest way to get there. He don’t 
take it. We go on a Cook’s Tour. 
There’s times when I think maybe I’d 
be smart if I asked him to let me take 
him in, instead of the other way 
around. But I keep my mouth shut, 
and we finally make it. 

“When I come in the station, the 
Sergeant on duty looks up and says, 
‘Hi, Jim, what can I do for you?’ 

“T tell him best thing he can do is 
let me get to the park as quick as 
possible. They were real nice about 
it. Didn’t waste any time at all giving 
me my ticket. So I climb in my 
Cadillac convertible and make it here, 
just in time. That’s what you got me 
into.” 

Lane spoke for the first time. “I told 
you it was a mistake to buy a con- 
vertible,” he said. “Especially a white 
one, like mine. I get picked up every 
so often. That cop probably thought 
it was me.” 

“When they mistake Big Jim for 
yoenkk Lane, that'll be the day,” Rivera 
said. 

When they mistake Big Jim for 
anybody but himself, that'll be the 
day. 
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Why Not Take The Lawn Out Of Tennis? 


(Continued from page 23) 
surface and flopped on another. 

Frank Parker is an example. On 
clay, he was a wizard. His almost 
perfect strokes and masterful tactics 
could outlast any player because the 
surface was ideally suited to his game. 
His opponent's size or power were of 
no great consequences on clay. It 
usually took a steadier player to beat 
him. On grass, it was a different story. 
Frank was far from a complete bust 
on turf, but he never attained the 
same mastery. And it wasn’t unusual 
to see Parker breeze through a tourna- 
ment on clay without dropping a set 
and then move on to a grass-court 
event and be knocked out of play in 
the second round. Especially so in the 
early part of his career. It wasn’t 
until he got more punch into his 
forehand and improved his net game 
that he was able to cope with the 
hard hitters on grass. 

Bryan M. (Bitsy) Grant, Jr. was 
another clay-court wonder who never 
was quite able to make the difficult 
transition to grass without losing an 
important part of his game. Consider- 
ing that Parker, like Grant, was a 
little fellow, the conclusion could be 
drawn that size and physique are 
major factors on grass. Generally 
speaking, this is true. But then you 
have the case of Bobby Riggs, a pint- 
sized fellow who mastered all sur- 
faces. Like Parker and Grant, Riggs 
was an excellent defensive player, a 
tireless retriever. His basic strokes 
Were sound; the big difference was 
that Bobby had more mustard on his 
serve and played with the daring of 
a burglar. 

Conversely, the power players very 
often fall apart once they take leave 
of the grass court. Frank X. Shields 
and Sidney Wood, both top performers 
on grass, were notoriously weak on 
clay. John H. Doeg, who won the na- 
tional crown at Forest Hills in 1930, 
seldom could win a set on a clay court. 
In more recent years, Frank Sedgman, 
the former Australian amateur king. 
1S a good example of a player who is 
a much easier mark off the turf, 

The question arises at this point: 
“Which is the true game of tennis?” 
Is it the brand of play most successful 
on clay—one that emphasizes sound 
strokes, defense and clever tactics? 
Or is it the so-called “hig game” 
which is so tremendously effective on 
grass—the hard-serve and rush-to- 
the-net type of play? Each is a dif- 
ferent game. 

Exponents of the hard court dis- 
count both the grass and clay sur- 
faces and cast a loud vote for cement. 
The hard court produces a game 
fairly similar to turf play, but be- 
cause of the higher bounce of the ball 
and the better footing it is almost 
impossible for a player to get by with 
just a booming serve and'a good 
volley. He must have good strokes to 
lean on and good defensive measures. 


The U. S. Lawn Tennis Association, 
the game’s governing body in this 
country, has shown little concern for 
the fact that the masses have already 
taken the lawn out of tennis. They 
acknowledge the existence of play on 
other surfaces by holding annual 
championship tournaments on clay, 
concrete and wood, but none of these 
ranks in importance with the tourna- 
ments played on the so-called “‘grass- 
court circuit.” This is the result of a 


clever device adopted by the Asso- 
ciation many years ago, designed to 
preserve the tradition of playing the 
big matches on pretty, velvet-like 
lawns. 

The effectiveness of the USLTA 
scheme is underscored by the fact that 
less than one per cent of the nation’s 
tennis courts are grass, and that there 
are none to speak of west of Phila- 
delphia. But the Association has been 
able to draw the nation’s best players 
to a small area on the eastern sea- 
board for the peak months of the ten- 
nis season by making it imperative 
for a player to participate in a ma- 
jority of the grass-court events in 
order to obtain a national ranking, 
It is an unwritten law, but it has 
guided every ranking committee 
through the years. 

A player without a national rank- 
ing finds it almost impossible to pur- 
sue the tournament circuit. Only the 
ranking players are able to demand 
what is laughingly called “expense 
money.” Naturally, the higher the 
ranking, the more expense money. 
Any player who attempts to snub the 
grass-court circuit finds himself ex- 
iled to the “insufficient data” category 
of the rankings—a fate worse fhan 
death for the tournament player, 

Aside from the financial problems 
involved, a tennis hopeful finds it im- 
possible to gain proper recognition 
without bowing to the Association’s 
edict on grass-court play. A fellow 
could be the best tennis player alive, 
but if he doesn’t show up for the 
tournaments on grass he has as much 
chance of making the Davis Cup team 
as Howdy Doody, 

All of which has made for a very 
cozy arrangement for the tennis brass 
hats—who just happen to be, in 
many cases, the head men of the 
clubs staging the grass-court tourna- 
ments in the East. It can no longer 
be considered a money-grabbing 
scheme, because there are few tennis 
tournaments in the East that turn a 
profit these days, 

That the eastern bloc has been able 
to maintain its stranglehold on the 
sport, while California has continued 
to produce the bulk of the champions 
and top-ranking players, is indeed a 
curious situation. But there have been 
rumblings from the West Coast in 
recent months that could very well 


develop into a full-fledged, red- 
blooded uprising, 
Americans must have liked the 


game Mrs. Outerbridge brought back 
from Bermuda (where it was intro- 
duced by the English, of course). At 
first, it was a rich man’s game, be- 
cause only the well-to-do could afford 
a grass court for tennis and only the 
better clubs could stand the expense 
of upkeep. But this did not stop the 
masses from taking the game to their 
hearts and finding ways and means of 
adopting it as a healthy and in- 
expensive recreation. In some parts 
of the country it was impossible to 
maintain a grass court because of 
climate, so other surfaces were tried. 
That the overwhelming majority of 
American tennis is played on surfaces 
other than grass seems to be a rather 
strong endorsement of a fine - sport, 
rather than a rejection of the lawn in 
lawn tennis. Ingenuity has heen used 
to enable millions to play the game— 
millions who would not be able to 
play if American tennis was restricted 


to the approximately 400 grass couris 
in the East. Courts of quick-drying 
composition surface have been con- 
structed to provide more hours of play 
in areas that have a higher-than- 
average rainfall, Inexpensive con- 
crete, which requires little mainte- 
nance and lasts indefinitely, has fitted 
very well into slim public-park 
budgets. 

The fact that the bulk of American 
tennis is not played on grass and our 
biggest tournaments are is ridiculous 
indeed—but that is only part of the 
complaint. That American tennis in- 
terest is dying is an accepted fact. 
Public parks report a decline in par- 
ticipation. Sporting-goods manufac- 
turers have sold less and less tennis 
equipment since World War II. The 
daily newspapers, always a good ba- 
rometer of public sentiment, have re- 
duced their coverage of even the 
major events. And yet, when a player 
like Jack Kramer goes on tour against 
a worthy opponent, the crowds come 
out to watch. Perhaps the American 
tennis fan wants to see only the big 
events, the big names. 

The USLTA has an answer for this. 
It sponsors tournaments all over the 
country. True, but how many of these 
tournaments attract the top players? 
How can they, when the Association 
insists that during the peak months of 
the season the very best players be 
concentrated in a very small sector of 
the country? The complaint would be 
weakened somewhat if these grass- 
court tournaments packed the fans in 
—hbut they don’t. Even Forest Hills, 
where the best amateurs in the world 
play, has shown a drop in attendance 
over the last ten years. 

A rotation of the national champion- 
ship to key cities in various parts of 
the country could do much to stimu- 
late waning interest. So could tennis 
under the lights. The electric light 
rescued baseball from a bad slump 
and turned harness racing into a 
multi-million-dollar sport. 

The USLTA is not the only or- 
ganization that fosters this weird 
situation. The International Lawn 
Tennis Federation has created a set of 
rules governing Davis Cup play that 
is utterly ridiculous. Of the 50 nations 
belonging to the world organization, 
only three, the U. S., Great Britain 
and Australia, haye grass courts. Yet 
the ILTF has decreed that play must 
be on grass when Cup play is held in 
any one of these three countries, 
countries which have held the Cup for 
37 of the 43 years it has been in com- 
petition. Only France broke the spell, 
during the Borotra-Lacoste-Cochet- 
Brugnon reign, from 1927 to *32. 

Under these rules, Davis Cup squads 
that have never seen a grass court in 
their lives are faced with the problem 
of developing a quick familiarity with 
the strange surface—in the heat of 
competition. They don’t stand a 
chance. 

Wouldn’t it be more sporting—and 
tennis prides itself on being pure 
sport—to adopt a universal surface? 
Wouldn't there be an equal chance 
for all if the competition were on, say, 
concrete? Every country could enter 
fully prepared to present its best. 
players under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. No one would be at a 
disadvantage. 

The suggestion that the lawn be 
taken out of tennis is, to any of the 
USLTA officials, almost like suggest- 
ing the game be played with basehall 
bats. Walter Pate, former captain of 
the U. S. Davis Cup team and a power 
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in the Association, explains the prob- 
lem: “This has been discussed on oc- 
casion, but I don’t think you would 
ever get Australia, England or the 
U. S. to agree to such a change. The 
real test of a tennis champion is on 
grass. It rewards speed and aggres- 
siveness, and it is the fastest surface 
to play on. The spin of the ball is 
more effective—its rough cover nestles 
in the grass and shoots away like a 
billiard ball bounding off a new, felt 
edge. I see no reason for taking the 
game off grass. After all, we do have 
championships on other surfaces— 
clay, cement and wood. And the name 
of the game, remember, is lawn 
tennis.” 

Don Budge, one of the greatest of 
all tennis champions, and a fellow who 
has had a long acquaintance with all 
surfaces of play, sounds a different 
note. “I’m all for standardizing the 
surface and making conditions the 
same for all nations,” he says. “I 
don’t know if it will ever happen— 
it’s difficult to imagine that the Asso- 
ciation would ever do it as things 
stand now. It’s something that should 
be done, but it will require a lot of 
campaigning before it’s accomplished. 
I would favor the adoption of cement 
as the surface. It develops a better, 
all-around player, and you need no 
further proof of that than to look at 
the job California has done on con- 
crete. Year after year it has turned 
out the top players. Concrete de- 
velops more than just the big game. 
A fellow with a big serve and a rush 
to the net can’t beat his way out of a 


paper bag on a hard court. What 
tennis needs is a fellow like Fred 
Corcoran, the golf promoter, to push 
along some of these needed reforms,” 
the red-head concluded. 

Sidney Wood, who has been the 
most active of all the tennis reform- 
ists, but who has learned the futility 
of trying to prod the Association into 
a move, also calls for a switch to con- 
crete. “Any change,’ Sidney moans, 
“would be a change for the better.” 

The possibility of reform may not 
be as hopeless as it sounds. For the 
first time in the history of the Asso- 
ciation, the firm control of the eastern 
bloc has been challenged. At the 
annual meeting early this year, the 
eastern group suffered a rare defeat 
at the hands of a bloc led by the Cali- 
fornia delegation, It was a duel over 
schedule dates and it wasn’t too im- 
portant, but it did give an inkling of 
things to come. 

If the U. S. can retain the Davis 
Cup this year, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the Californians will de- 
mand that the 1956 Cup matches be 
staged on the West Coast—on a sur- 
face “other than grass.” With the an- 
nual meeting moving to California for 
the first time in history next year, it 
could well be that the westerners are 
rekindling the pioneer spirit of their 
forefathers. Some even dare to predict 
that the Davis Cup play of the future 
might be held in the Los Angeles 
Coliseum—on concrete. 

Maybe that “L” will get. pried away 
trom the USLTA after all! 

—— 
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GOT A\ MATCH? 


WATERPROOF MATCH BOX 


Keeps matches bone dry—always ready when you 
need ’em most! Rubber gasket in cover makes it 
absolutely waterproof, even if submerged in water. 
Non-breakable, rust-proof seamless brass heavily 
nickel-plated. About size of 12-gauge shell. Has raspy 
surface for striking matches; fastens by ring to chain 
or belt. Only 95¢ 


FAMOUS PIN-ON COMPASS 


Pins securely to pocket flap, lapel or 
sleeve. Guaranteed accurate. Easy 
: to read. Unbreakable crystal; water- 
proof brass case; plain, revolving, 
or luminous revolving dial. $2.25 
to $3.00. Pocket, wrist styles too. 


Write for FREE Pocket Catalog! 


ITHOUT ‘POLISH’ 


New Invention! e Sells Like Wild 


| —you have a lustrous, 

| [//jrone- tasting shine. No 

mess, no muss. Shoes 

leam like mirror. For Men's, 

vomen's, Children’s Shoes, 

ee Lake orders! Earn money! 
P 


— GaaeCSaMPLES FOR TRIAL 


Sample offer sent to all who send name at once. Postcard will do. SEND 


NO MONEY—just your namo. KRISTEE CO., Dept. 412, AKRON 8, OHIO 


MAKE NEY 
MONEY Miva 


Full-or Part Time ™ 


EXCLUSIVE! 
Giant 40-Stick 
Double Books with 
Glamour Girl Covers 


In Your Own Advertising 
Match Book Business 


Be independent! Be prosperous! Make 
big money the first day on. Big com- 
missions, stea 


repeats. Experience 
unnecessary. investment ever. 
Every mere industrial plant 
your prospect. Hurry—tell us about 
eet, territory desired. Write 
‘oday! 


MARYLAND MATCH COMPANY 
1100 South Eutaw St., Dept. 3, Baltimore, Md. 


Get Yourself FIXED 
FOR LIFE in the Big Pay | the 
Shoe Business! pba! 


pce eeieecee ass a Flying 
it’s no trick at all to make 
big money—FULL OR Start! 
SPARE TIME—with Amer- 
ica’s most comfortable 
Shoes! Amazing new 
‘Spring-Step’’ cushion de- 
n proves it by actual dem- 
ation. Only ORTHO-VENT 
! There is no other shoe in 
world like it. Repeat orders 
- one try 
ife. Prof- 


Exclusive! 
Miniature 
12-Stick 
Books 


Vil put up 
the money 


1 GIVE 
PRODUCERS 
THEIR OWN 
SHOES AS A 
BONUS! 


Dept. 3510. Salem: Virginia 


in the shops 


GABARDINE sport jacket, both 
water repellent and crease resist- 
ant, comes in pink, powder blue, 
gold or charcoal. Side elastic 
inserts allow free movement for 
sport. $5.95 at Adam Hat Stores. 


S 


RAYBAR front sight is designed 
for any outdoor light conditions. 
Light-gathering action picks up 
errant light rays, gives bright 
glowing dot. $7.50. Send guns to 
the Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


FOLDING golf cart has ten-inch 
aluminum wheels, accommodates 
all sizes and styles of bags. Ad- 
justable handle. $19.95. Sport- 
Shelf, Box 116, Washington 
Bridge Station, New York 33. 


| 
4 


GOLF ball with one continuous 
strand of rubber provides a true 
putting ball. Standard weight and 
size, specially paint treated. Made 
by Colt Golf, it costs $1.10 and is 
handled by pro golf shops only. 


JUNIOR archery set, with un- 
breakable bow, four glass arrows, 
wrist guards, finger tabs, target. 
is made by Paul Bunyan Archery 
Co, Not a toy, it has bow weights 
up to 35 pounds. Sells for $15.95. 


For additional information, 


KEEP minnows alive and lively 
with Min-O-Air air pump. Fits 
any bait bucket. Easily installed. 
Handy item for the live-bait fish- 
erman. $1.59 ppd. Cache Enter- 
prizes, Box 655, Steubenville, O, 


write to addresses listed. 


Here is a selection of the many interesting items 


SPORT found on its monthly tour. Check 


this wide assortment of gadgets and accessories 


LITENITE night driving glasses 
eliminate glare. Made of special 
amber optical glass that lets 
through infra-red light. $2.98. 
Stuyvesant Trading Co., Dept. 
SS, 130 W. 42 St, New York. 


POCKETCHAIR, imported from 
England, folds small. enough to 
be taken anywhere—to sporting 
events, camping, gardening. $2.95 
ppd. Mary Barnes, Dept. C78, 15 
Clent Road, Great Neck, N. Y. 


MAGIC baseball fortune teller 
answers your questions. is also 
a paper weight and entertaining 
conversation piece. $2.49 ppd. 
Write to Alabe Crafts Inc., Fifth 
at Central, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


TENNIS Caddy easily fits any 
racquet with or without a press. 
Non-skid rubber cushioning can’t 
hurt racquet. Holds three balls. 
$2.95 ppd. Al Moran Prod., Dept. 
B, 154 Green St., Newark, N. J. 


JUNIOR clock maker, a mechan- 
ical and educational toy that 
works. Will keep perfect time by 
slight adjustment of pendulum. 
Designed by Curtis Pearl for 
Chester Tool Co. At most shops. 


— 


BALL POINT pen that uses or- 
dinary fountain pen ink. No 
refill cartridges to buy. Fill by 
turn of concealed knob. $2.95 
ppd. Orchard Trading Post, 
Dept. S, Box 151, Skokie, Il. 


Can AMan My Age 


Become A Hotel Executive 


Even Though He Has No 
Previous Hotel Experience? 


Would you like to step into a well-paid posi- 
tion ina Hotel, Motel, Club, Apartment House 
Project? Would you like to look forward 
happily to the future? The success of Lewis 
graduates from 20 to 50 PROVES you can! 


Carl Mclintire Becomes Assistant 
Manager As A Result of Lewis 
Training 
“After graduating from the 
Lewis School, I accepted a po- 
sition as Auditor. My Lewis 
Course helped me carry on 
without any difficulty. Now I 
have taken on the duties of 
Assistant Manager. I want to 
express my thanks for the op- 
Popay the Lewis Course 

rought me.” 

Step Into a Well-Paid Hotel Position 
FREE Book Gives Fascinating Facts 
Our FREE Book, “Your Big Opportunity,” 
explains how you can qualify at home or 
through resident classes in Washington fora 
well-paid position, It tells how you are not 
only registered FREE in the Lewis National 
Placement Service, but certified to “make 
good” when placed, Mail the coupon NOW! 


Course Approved for ALL Veteran Training 


co --- - - 


th 
Lewis Hotel Training School 40 cere 
Room AR-5124, Washington 7, D. C, 


Send me the Free Book, ‘Your Big Opportunity," 1 
without obligation. I wish to know how to qualify | 
for a well-paid position. 


©) Home Study 0 Resident Training | 
NAME. 6. cece cece ese cee essen ser eres renee es sasseune 
(PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) | 
Address. . | 
(bh Sore eee or cr Zone... State....-«+ | 
O Check here if eligible for Veteran Training 


peer ee EL Chocks bere ss Slate £or ee eee ee ee 


BUILD MUSCLES & Health 
with BODY BUILDER 


This new Chest Pull Body Builder develops 
powerful he-man muscles F-A-S-T. 

c Ideal for the beginner to give 
2) him a real start in champion- 
ship museularity and perfect 
for the more advanced body- 
builder to combine with his 
regular weight training for fast- 
er, all around muscle growth, Body 
Builder is wonderful for developing 
ae massive arms, shoulder, chest and back 

only $900 Mail your order today. Only $1.00 postpaid, 


, Medford Products, Inc., Dept. SP8 
nee aD ts P.O. Box 209 Cathedral Sta., N.Y. 25, N.Y. 


HERE'S A PROFITAB;¢ 
/ 


BUSINESS FREE 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOU WITHOUT INVESTMENT! 


No experience needed to act as our Local 
Dealer for Master Work Uniform garments. 
Every business concern a prospect. Adver- 
tising embroidered on garments isa big sales 
feature. Storescan’tcompete. Youcan easily 
earn up to many thousan sof dollars yearly. 
Wesupply all Sales Equipment FREE. Write 
GEO. MASTER GARMENT Div. 
635 WATER STREET, LIGONIER, INDIANA 


1 Will Train You at Home for 


‘tore RADIO- TELEVISION 


For good pay, a bright future, security, get into 
fast-growing RADIO-TELEVISION. You can train 
at home, Start soon to make $10, $15 a, week 
extra fixing sets in spare time, Get practical 
experience with equipment I send. Available to 
qualified veterans under G.I. Bills. Mail coupon NOW! 


Actual Lesson and 64-page Book BOTH 


= MR. J. E. SMITH, Pres., Dept. 5KJ7 

= National Radio Inst.. Washington 9, D. C. FREE 

= Mail me Sample Lesson and book FREE. 

= 

S Name....s.eeeeses dy-<aetase Pateoakcane’ AgG.seseee = 
= 

: Address. .....ccceecccccncccvceccrevescsercsseceses : 

. 

= City.... : 

Sesneewnee LJ 
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Start As High As 


$4,205.00 A YEAR 


MEN—WOMEN | FRankLiN INSTITUTE 

Postoffice Clerks- / (Not Government Controlled 
Carriers Dept. G-83 

Railway Postal / Rochester 4, N. Y. 


er 


Stenographers / Gentlemen: Rush to me 


Accountants REE of charge, list of 
Immigrant > .U.S. Government big pay 
Inspectors O jobs. Send FREE 36-page 
Typists s book deseribingsalaries, va- 
Customs 6 cations, hours, work, etc, 
Inspectors O Tell me how to qualify for 
Many Other / One of these jobs. 
Early Jobs / 
Vetorans 
Get Pref- Name eas Seer arcaseecesey reece 
erence 
MAIL 
couron,/ PECCCH GS Suan dee otva> bab ckeneh ee 
TODAY 
SORE: Vie Gityn lnc at acore cs cn: Age? 


Learn BAKING Ait Home 


Bakingis oneof America’s bina iadustees inwages, 
Reay, DEPRESSION -PROOF. Thorough basic home 
course lays sound foundation, If you have aptitudé, write for 

FREE Booklet, "Opportunities in Commercial Baking,”” 


National Baking School, 835 Diversey Phwy., Dept. 1497,Chicago 14 


Investigator Training 


Experience unnecessary. 
Many opportunities. 
Send for Free particulars, 
Free credentials, 


cat 
Exchange Secret Service System 
4554 Broadway Chicago 40, TH. 


EARN to $1500 MONTHLY 
Work in fabulous So, America, The Islands, Africa, 
U. S. A., or other foreign countries, All Trades, 
Labor, Clerical, Drivers, Mechanics, Engincers, etc. 
Many benefits. Tax-free earnings. Chance to travel. 
Fare paid if hired. Make and save 2 fortune. 
Application forms. Opportunities for women also, 
For free information Write Dept. 73 V 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION 
1020 Broad, Newark, N. J. 


Men_and Women STUDY AT 
HOME for Business Success 
and LARGER PERSONAL EARN- 
INGS, 44 years expert instruc- 
tion— over 114,000 students 
enrolled. LL.B. Degree award- 
ed. All text material furnished. 
Easy payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—“Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance”—NOW! 
AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. L-4, 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


DOUBLE YOUR EARNINGS WITH 
Christmas Card Bargain Specials 


SUPPLY | Get $1.25 50¢ 
LIMITED! | Boxes for 

BOXES 
assortment | CRPER) $y 258 35¢ 
Get FREE List of Factory Surplus Greeting Card 
Bargains and make the biggest profits ever, while 
supply lasts. Christmas, Everyday, Religious, 
Wraps included. All first quality. Also Free Color 
Catalog, over 200 newest Card Assortments and 
Imprints, Gifts and Gadgets. Amazing Catalog 
Shopping Pian. No experience needed. We'll send 
Bargain List, 4 new 1955 boxes on approval and 
Personalized Samples FREE, if you write at once, 


MIDWEST CARD COMPANY 
1113 Washington Ave. Dept. 431-F St.Louis 1,Mo. 


Pete Reiser, Mar. 


(Continued from page 31) 

Thomasville, a member of the Class 
D Georgia-Florida League. That’s the 
name of the town, and he wasn’t in 
the major leagues any more. He was 
Pete Reiser, the manager of the 
Thomasville Dodgers, a Brooklyn farm 
club. Well, it was no sin. He had 
been in Class D before. 

Pete went on to check in at the 
Rosemary Inn and to have his dinner 
with the business manager of the ball 
club at the Plaza Restaurant. There’s 
always a baseball center in all towns 
like this. In Thomasville it’s the Plaza 
Restaurant. Reiser ate his first meal 
and didn’t say much. The business 
manager, George Pfister, did most of 
the talking. The local sports editor 
came in to inquire into the character 
of the team Pete had had now some 
36 hours, 

Pete didn’t say: “We'll be in there 
hustling, I’ll tell you that.” He told 
the truth. “I just saw some of these 
kids for the first time to know them 
yesterday morning. I got some of 
them because I wanted them. I got 
some because I was told to take them. 
I got some because nobody else wanted 
them and I thought I might be able to 
do something with them. I don’t know 
what they can do as a team, but I’m 
here to find out.” 

Then he went home to the Rose- 
mary Inn to lie awake and listen to 
the courthouse clock toll off the slowly 
passing hours. And to sift the mem- 
ories back to the days when he was 
one of the 23 and the world was before 
him. To 1941, when he set fire to the 
National League, a sophomore in 
Brooklyn who had the audacity to 
lead the league’s hitters with an aver- 
age of .343, He was just a boy of 22 
that year and he had it all in the palm 
of his hand. He and that other Brook- 
lyn kid, Pee Wee Reese. Reese and 
Reiser, they called them—the Gold 
Dust Twins. 

Then it was July, 1942, and the 
Dodgers and the Cardinals were 
tangled up in a scoreless tie. It was 
the 13th inning, and Whitlow Wyatt 
of Brooklyn and Mort Cooper of the 
Cards were having one of their fa- 
mous duels. Country Slaughter tagged 
one and Reiser set out in the direction 
of the fence to catch it. Reiser and the 
ball kept traveling until they all met 
at the base of the fence—Reiser, ball 
and wall. There was no warning track 
in Sportsman’s Park then, but if there 
had been it probably wouldn’t have 
restrained the flying Reiser. He re- 
members catching the ball just as he 
hit the wall. “Then I dropped it. I 
picked it up and almost threw out 
Slaughter at the plate...” 

And that’s all he remembers. He 
came to in a hospital. Slaughter got 
an Inside-the-park home run that won 
the game. Reiser got a dent in the 
skull, the first of several. 

Then it was early June, 1947. Pitts- 
burgh was playing the Dodgers at 
Ebbets Field. Culley Rikard, an out- 
fielder, hit a long drive to center field 
and the faithful retriever set out after 
it. This time he caught it and held 
it, but he also caught the wall flush 
on the head, for there was no warning 
track in Brooklyn, either, 

There is a warning track now, and 
a cork wall that's sort of a monument 
to Reiser. It was because of him that 
Branch Rickey had it put up—after it 
was too late. After Reiser lay para- 
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lyzed in a Brooklyn hospital for five 
days. They didn’t know if he’d live or 
die. They gave him last rites, but he 
came back. By August he was back, 
and in a World Series that autumn 
while the leaves of his career turned 
brown. 

“That finished me off,” he said. “I 
made the biggest mistake of my life 
when I hit that fence in ’42. I was 
hitting .380 at the time, going like a 
house afire. I’m sure I’d have hit .400 
that season. But the last knock in 
Brooklyn finished me off. There were 
some other knocks in between. My 
box score is seven concussions and 
four fractures. But I’m lucky to be 
here.” 

Reiser was one of the most demon- 
strative harbingers spring ever had. 
He showed up at the Brooklyn camp 
in 1939 straight out of Superior, Wise., 
and for a spell nobody could get him 
out, Eleven straight times he reached 
base by hit or walk, and his per- 
formance as a busher out of nowhere 
established him as one of the legends 
of spring. He was slowed up briefly 
for an arm operation, but he returned 
to the Dodgers in 1940 after attacking 
the pitching of the Eastern League for 
a .378 average and he made himself a 
place in the outfield. 

“So I say I’m lucky.” 

Reiser has the courage to say this 
after taking another knockout in busi- 
ness. The vagaries of the automobile 
market wiped out everything he 
brought out of baseball—$36,000. He 
went into the used-car business in St. 
Louis and lost everything when the 
automobile manufacturers cut back 
prices. Then he went into carpentry, 
turning out doors and fixtures for a 
lumber company in St. Louis. Wood- 
work had always been his hobby. 

One day last winter he had a tele- 
phone call from Buzzy Bavasi, the 
vice-president of the Dodgers. “You 
wouldn’t want a job in Class D, would 
you?” Bavasi asked. 

“That's exactly what he said,” Pete 
repeated. “You see, I’d written Walter 
O’Malley a letter earlier and asked 
him about the prospects of getting 
back in baseball. Mr. Rickey would 
always* give me a job. Fact is, he of- 
fered me New Orleans in 1952, but I 
still thought I had some good baseball 
left in me. Maybe it was a mistake, 
but I belong with the Dodgers, 

“*You wouldn't want a job in Class 
D, would you?’ Buzzy asked me as if 
he expected me to say no. If he did, I 
disappointed him. I said yes. 

“"We want you to manage the 
Thomasville club,” he said. 

“*Where’s that?’ I asked him. And 
I found out. They took a chance on 
me and I appreciate it. Once you've 
quit baseball they practically black- 
ball you, You’re like a guy that’s 
jumped a club. They can’t be sure 
you won't quit on them again. But I 
really never quit. Things just piled up 
on me and I had to go home.” 

This was at Cleveland in 1952. 
Reiser walked away from a $20,000- 
a-year job. He had been signed by 
the Indians as an extra outfielder and 
was doing all right until he had to 
slide home with a run against the 
Yankees. “My shoulder comes out and 
that has to be the end,” Pete said, 

Actually, it wouldn’t have been the 
end except for a family matter. The 
Reisers discovered that one of their 
two girls was mentally retarded, It 


removed the marrow from his will to 
carry on. “Besides,” he said, “it was 
a question of Jetting Pat (Mrs. Reiser) 
fight it out alone or going home and 
fighting with her. We needed the 
$20,000 a year but she needed me 
worse. I couldn’t help the Indians 
any more, anyway, so I went to Lopez 
and told him I had to go. What a 
great guy he is. You know, he broke 
down and cried when I told him.” 

That, in short, is where Pete Reiser 
has been the past three years, fighting 
a battle at home that took more cour- 
age than slamming into outfield fences. 
For a while the Reisers were in a state 
of shock, They stayed to themselves 
and faced their friends self-con- 
sciously until a doctor convinced them 
that it was no fault of the parents, 
that if might happen in the case of 
any happy. healthy family. 

“We learned to live with it,” Reiser 
said. “We learned it was nothing to 
be ashamed of. We began to work to 
help our child and others like her, Pat 
and me. Now Pat’s active in the pro- 
gram to help retarded children. She’s 
on state and national committees and 
I spoke 32 times around St. Louis last 
year on the subject. Pat put her in- 
terest in her work, all seemed normal 
again and I felt that I could go back 
to baseball.” 

Pistol Pete hit Vero Beach in March 
with the idea of a playing comeback 
filed away in his head. What he really 
wanted to do was fight his way back 
to Brooklyn. Maybe they needed a 
good pinch-hitter—he could swing 
from both sides—or a utility man. 
Maybe he could be their man. He got 
his break early. He was told he could 
work out with the Montreal club and 
he went at it like the rookie of 1939, 
mainly because he knew no other 
way. Greg Mulleavy, who manages 
Montreal, told him the plan was to 
play him regularly if he made good. 

“It was a tryout, nothing else,” he 
said, and there was indignation in his 
face. “After 18 years if they didn’t 
know I could play this game there 
wasn't any point in me trying to show 
them at the age of 35. Besides, I was 
having dizzy spells, so I told Mulleavy 
I wanted to get back to my boys. You 
know something? I missed those Class 
D kids the week I was away from 
them.” 

Some of the Dodgertown personnel 
at Vero Beach couldn’t believe this 
was Pistol Pete Reiser, once the rage 
of Brooklyn, swallowing his pride and 
signing on for Class D, bumping 
around in a bus, wet-nursing a gang 
of kids, wrangling with inexperienced 
umpires and straining his eyes in the 
semi-darkness of poorly lighted parks. 
How could he take a job like that? 
Pee Wee Reese, his old roomie, asked 
him point blank. 

“Because I like this,” he said. “This 
is what I want to do, I’m not plan- 
ning on staying in Class D. I’m build- 
ing myself a future from the ground 
up. I’m not insulting myself with a 
job like this. I’m down here to learn. 
And don’t forget, ve been in a D 
league before. I rode one of those 
straight-back buses for three seasons. 
From Superior to Winnipeg I rode it, 
at night and all the next day. This is 
first-class. This bus has got reclining 
seats,” 

Thomasville received the once great 
man with calm. A few fans of senti- 
ment and good memory walked up 
and shook his hand and told him they 
knew him when. But mostly it was a 
game of sit and wait and see. They 


are accustomed to seeing a good deal 
of managerial traffic in Class D, where 
the whims of a club president can get 
a fellow fired overnight. Last year 
they saw 65 players and three man- 
agers in Thomasville. The natives 
weren’t warming up to Reiser until 
they were sure he would be around a 
spell. 

Exactly 15 curious watchers and a 
ground crew of four showed up the 
first morning that Reiser exposed him- 
self and his 23 boys in work clothes at 
Municipal Stadium (seating capacity 
2,500). 

“Take a lap around the park, boys, 
and IJ] meet you in centerfield,” he 
said. There they met and the law was 
laid down for the season, A manager 
doesn’t have to worry too much about 
sin in Thomasville, For that matter, 
he couldn’t pick a much more desir- 
able Class D spot to break in than 
this peaceful resort town of some 
15,000 that rests in the quail, planta- 
tion and “biscuit-eater” country of 
south Georgia, just a few miles from 
the Florida line. And the league is an 
entrenched organization that has been 
doing business since 1935. The sched- 
ule (140 games) is no back-breaker; 
on the more distant trips to Bruns- 
wick and Waycross, the Thomasville 
club spends the night. 

Reiser met his trials as the weeks 
passed. There were some days in the 
first division, some in the second di- 
vision. At the halfway mark in late 
June, Thomasville was in fifth place, 
a couple of games out of the first di- 
vision. The first division—and a spot 
in the playoffs that start the first 
week in September—was the im- 
mediate goal. As the weeks sped by 
only one athlete really disappointed 
the rookie manager—himself. Pete 
never played an inning and the come- 
back dream grew hazier and hazier. 

“The dizzy spells came back,” he 
said. “The more I worked the more 
they came back. I can still run and 
I can still swing the lumber. But the 
lights are bad in Class D, Then I 
wake up one night with my shoulder 
popped out of place and I realize I 
just don't got it. It’s better that way, 
anyway. I couldn’t go out and play 
the way I should. I’d have to go all 
the way and one of these nights I'd 
crack a fence and that would be the 
end of me. Managing’s my business 
now, anyway. The only way they can 
get me out of here is put me out.” 

According to Fresco Thompson, di- 
rector of Brooklyn’s farm system, the 
Dodgers will be moving Reiser up, 
not out. “It’s not easy,” Fresco says, 
“for a former big-league star like 
Reiser to start over again as a man- 
ager in the low minors. Pete has 
adjusted well. He used good judgment 
in selecting his players at Vero Beach 
last spring. He’s been through our 
camps and he knows our procedure. 
We have a standard way of teaching 
baseball to everyone in our organiza- 
tion and Pete's familiar with it. On 
the basis of his work at Thomasville 
this season, he’]] rate serious consider- 
ation from us as a manager in B or 
even A next year.” 

That will be fine with Pete Reiser. 
He has had his fling at crashing the 
big league in spectacular, rocket- 
bursting style. Now he’s ready and 
willing to take the long, slow road 
that leads from the manager’s bench 
at Thomasville to the dugout at Eb- 
bets Field. Wouldn’t that be some- 
thing? 
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SUBSCRIBE 
NOW & SAVE! 


GET SPORT MAGAZINE 
16 MONTHS ONLY $3 


You need look no further 
for the biggest SPORT bar- 
goin of the year. Here's 
great news for SPORT read- 
ers, You can save cash on 
SPORT if you act at once. 
Although the regular price 
is 25 cents a copy and $3 
a year, you will receive one 
full year of SPORT plus 
four months more for only 
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Finigan’s In 


(Continued from page 25) 
Before he left the office, Jim Finigan 
had been signed to a contract with 
Joplin in the Western Association 
(Class C), ‘ 

His line drives began to fall in 
immediately; he became, in fact, prob- 
ably the only .361 hitter ever to be 
sent down to Class D, For Jim’s field- 
ing average wasn't much above his 
batting average; he booted them at 
short, and when he was shifted over 
to second, he booted them there. Af- 
ter he had made 14 errors in 18 games, 
he found himself headed toward Inde- 
pendence in the K.O.M League. Jim 
hit .309, and the next season he was 
back at Joplin. 

It was in 1949 that the Yankees first 
realized they might have something 
in young Finigan. He led the Western 
Association in base hits (180) and 
triples (19). The triples were a freak 
of topography (as triples are in most 
parks). At Miners Park in Joplin, the 
rightfielder had to run up a hill to get 
to any balls that got past him; as a 
result, ordinary doubles became auto- 
matic triples. Without the hill, Fini- 
gan would have led the league in 
doubles. As it was, he had 34. 

The good season was followed by 
the only bad one he has ever had. 
Jim’s contract was assigned to Bing- 
hamton (Class A), but he couldn’t 
break into the lineup. When he was 
finally sent to Norfolk (Class B) after 
six weeks, he had been to bat only 
eight times, At Norfolk, he was never 
able to get going. At the end of the 
year, he had a batting average of .260. 
He also had a couple of years of mili- 
tary service he owed to the govern- 
ment, 

In every conceivable way, this was 
the low point of Finigan’s career. The 
Yankees had shown no noticeable in- 
terest in him. Even when they had 
taken him to their early training camp 
at Phoenix in 1950, there had been so 
many second-basemen around that he 
had been moved to third, And even 
then nobody had shown enough in- 
terest in him to offer a word of in- 
struction on the mechanics of the new 
position. 

During his two service years at Ft. 
Leonard Wood, Missouri, Jim played 
on the base team with such men as Al 
Smith and Preston Ward. When he 
was discharged, he matriculated at 
Quincy College in his hometown to 
take a major in Business Administra- 
tion. He was about to turn 25—time, 
he decided, to arm himself with a 
buffer profession in case he couldn't 
make it in baseball, 

It looked for a while as if he wasn’t 
going to make it. He started badly at 
Binghamton and began to press. At 
the end of the first month, he was 
hitting .220 and looking over his 
shoulder to see how long manager 
Phil Page was going to stay with him. 
When he remained in the lineup, game 
after game, it suddenly dawned on 
Jim that as far as Page was con- 
cerned, he was the Binghamton third- 
baseman. Immediately, he relaxed 
and began to hit, His average picked 
up and, as the season wore on, he 
developed power that he had never 
shown before. He finally came home 
with .303, 38 doubles (to lead the 
league), eight triples, 13 homers and 
80 runs-batted-in. 

The Yankees still didn’t think 
enough of him to protect him from the 


draft by putting him on their own 
roster, but they did assign him to 
Kansas City, the farm club which 
they were packing with their draft- 
bait. (A standard practice, since only 
one player can be drafted from any 
one team, The player drafted was 
Jerry Lynch, grabbed by the Pirates.) 

As far as Finigan was concerned, he 
would just as soon have been drafted. 
It seemed obvious enough to him that 
if the Yankees weren’t even taking 
him to spring training at this stage of 
the game, he couldn’t be figuring very 
prominently in their plans. Today, the 
Yanks insist they had Finigan tabbed 
as a real good prospect all along, 
though they do admit they thought he 
needed at least a year of AAA ball. 
How much they could have thought 
of a 25-year-old player who needed at 
least another year in the minors is 
open to any man’s interpretation. 
Finigan’s interpretation is: “Getting 
traded to the Athletics was the best 
break I ever got.” 

Despite what the Yanks now say, it 
is fairly obvious that Finigan was the 
throw-in player in the Robinson- 
Byrd deal, the deal that was supposed 
to insure the Yankees another pen- 
nant, 

As the deal was originally drawn up 
the Athletics were to get: 

1. Cash—the customary estimates 
vary from $25,000 to $75,000. 

2. Three first-line players: Vic 
Power, Bill Renna and Don Bollweg. 

3. Three second-line players: a 
pitcher, a catcher and an infielder, 

The pitcher turned out to be John 
Gray; the catcher, Al Robertson. 
George Weiss submitted a list of ex- 
pendable infielders, all—except Fini- 
gan—with AAA backgrounds. It was 
Joe O’Rourke, the A’s scout, who 
picked out Finigan. A year away per- 
haps, O’Rourke said, but a good pros- 
pect. Roy Mack cut the field down to 
Finigan and Forest Smith, a .284 hitter 
at Kansas City, then, finally, decided 
to take O’Rourke’s advice and go with 
Finigan, 

“When I went down south,” Finigan 
can say today. “I just had all the 
confidence in the world that I was 
ready. I felt I'd be a .300 hitter, if I 
got the chance, because I’ve always 
been a .300 hitter.” 

An infield of Pete Suder, Joe De- 
Maestri and Spook Jacobs would not 
seem to be the most difficult in the 
world to break into and yet, since the 
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A’s were not counting on Jim for 
1954, he had to labor through spring 
training just to stay on the roster, 
When he got into games in the late 
innings, he hit. When Joost started 
him, toward the end of the exhibition 
season, he continued to hit. When the 
A’s broke camp, Finigan was their 
leading hitter at .405. It still didn’t 
win him a starting job, but it was 
enough to keep him on as a utility 
inflelder. 

In the 1954 pre-season rookie 
sweepstakes, you look in vain for any 
mention of Finigan. Looking back, 
however, it seems inevitable that he 
would get his chance fairly early. 
Pete Suder, at third, was obviously 
not going to last out the season. The 
other utility infielder, manager Eddie 
Joost, had a bad knee that only in- 
creased his natural inclination to do 
his thinking from the deep-freeze of 
the bench. 

Unfortunately, Finigan beat both of 
the old men to the X-ray machine, 
During fielding practice in the open- 
ing week of the season, a bad hop 
ricocheted off Jim’s throwing hand 
and chipped a bone on his index 
finger. When Suder pulled a groin 
muscle two days later, Jim was sitting 
on the bench, his finger in a splint. 
Eddie Joost had to play himself, but 
within a few days his knee gave out 
as he was pulling into third base 
during the eighth inning of the first 
game of a doubleheader against the 
Yankees. Finigan, called in to run 
for him, flung off the splint and 
sprinted onto the field. Joost, whose 
choice was severely limited, left him 
at third for the final inning, then 
started him in the second game. The 
test was not long coming. In the first 
inning, Jim leaped high in the air to 
spear Mickey Mantle’s vicious line 
drive and made the throw to second to 
double Gil McDougald. In the second 
inning, in his first major-league ap- 
pearance at the plate, he faced Bob 
Grim, who had been his roommate 
during that lean year at Norfolk. 
Grim can be excused if he didn’t 
tremble at the prospect of facing his 
old roomie. But he learned immedi- 
ately that this was a different Fini- 
gan. Jim bounced a double off the 
fence in right-center, knocking in the 
first yun in a 4-2 win. In the eighth 
he singled down the middle to finish 
his first major-league game with two 
for three. 

His hitting held up all right but, 
because of the sore finger, he had a 
lot. of trouble with his throws. At 
best, he never had had a very ac- 
curate arm. At Joplin, he had once 
taken a cutoff on a double-steal at- 
tempt, whipped the ball back into 
home plate—and scored a bull’s-eye 
to the seat of the umpire’s pants. 

Suder took over at third when he 
was back in shape, but Jim Finigan 
had shown up so well that everybody 
knew he would have to get another 
shot as soon as the finger healed. On 
May 18, he went back into the lineup 
with three hits off Billy Pierce. The 
only time he was out, during the re- 
mainder of the schedule, was when he 
pulled a groin muscle at mid-season, 

In the field, he found that the short 
hop gave him the most trouble, es- 
pecially a short, skidding hop off a 
high bounce. He outwitted it, finally, 
by charging all big hops. The bunt or 
topped ball, generally assumed to be 
the third-baseman’s hardest play, is 
not, Jim says, really that tough. “You 
can mess it up by not getting a mental 


jump. Sometimes, you can even be in 
on the grass and get caught on your 
heels. When you play in on, say, 
Nellie Fox, you’re not really looking 
for a bunt, you're trying to keep him 
from bunting. You want him to try to 
push one past you. It’s a tough play, 
but it’s a play that a big-league third- 
baseman should make almost every 
time. If he can't, his team needs a 
new third-baseman.” 

The lowest Finigan’s batting aver- 
age dropped all year was .281, his 
mark at the All-Star break. Most of 
the year he hung right in around .300. 
Although Jim was behind Boone, Kell. 
Stephens, Regalado and McDougald 
in the All-Star voting, Casey Stengel 
put him on the squad. It was less a 
triumph of ability, Jim is quite ready 
to admit, than of necessity. Stengel 
had to have someone from Philadel- 
phia in uniform, and who else was 
there? Jim didn’t get into the game. 
“But,” he says, “it was a tremendous 
thrill just being on the same field 
with all those guys.” 

This year, the fans picked Jim as 
the American League third-baseman, 
even though Lou Boudreau had shifted 
him over to second just after the yvot- 
ing started. In mid-June, Lou had 
told Finigan to start working out 
around second, and a week later he 
told Jim he was going to be played 
there. Jim had just begun to feel at 
home at third, but he didn't mind the 
shift at all. He likes second base bet- 
ter than third because a second-base- 
man is in the game more, is in the 
middle of the plays that win or lose 
the ball game. He had a little trouble 
getting out of there on his double-play 
pivots for a while, but both he and 
pueaeey had more or less expected 
that. 


Generally easy-going and good- 
natured, Jim doesn’t care where he 
plays. But he burns when he’s not 
hitting, particularly when he’s being 
shut out by a pitcher he knows he 
should hit. There’s nothing unusual, 
of course, in a batter coming back to 
the bench and moaning that the guy 
who just struck him out “hasn't a 
thing out there.” But Jim gets so 
blind with anger that coach Oscar 
Melillo sometimes has to go over and 
calm him down. 

There’s nothing wrong with anger, 
though, if it hardens into determina- 
tion. When Jim says, “Ill get this 
guy next time out,” he usually does. 
In the final Yankee-A’s series at Phil- 
adelphia last season, Allie Reynolds 
struck him out three times out of 
four. When the A’s came to New 
York to close out the season, Jim’s 
average—unofficially—was .294, and 
he knew he would have to do some- 
thing against Reynolds in the second 
game of the three-game series. After 
going one for three against Art Schal- 
lock in the opener, he racked Rey- 
nolds for three straight hits, before 
Johnny Sain stopped him. That put 
Finigan at .298—still unofficially. A 
hit the first time up, against Tommy 
Byrne, in the final game, would put 
him at .2998 and make him tech- 
nically. though not actually, a .300 
hitter. In the first inning, Jim tried 
to bunt toward third, a logical enough 
strategem since the third-baseman 
was Yogi Berra. He fouled the bunt 
off, then singled past Eddie Robinson 
at first. The rest of the game, he 
sat out. 

Tronically, the unofficial figures were 
wrong. Someone in the Bureau of 
Statistics had mislaid a Finigan hit 
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among the paper-clips and erasers. 
Jim was really hitting a legitimate 
.300 going into the final game; the hit 
brought him up to .302, the eighth 
best average in the league in these 
days when .300-hitters are as rare as 
honest politicians. He actually had 
gone over .300 with those three hits 
against Reynolds. 

During the winter, there was a 
fairly substantial rumor that the 
Yankees were trying to deal for Fini- 
gan and Arnold Portocarrero. (The 
Yanks are willing to admit they were 
interested in Portocarrero, but they 
insist they were not out to reclaim 
Finigan.) When Jim is asked how he 
felt when he read that the Yankees 
were after him, he grins and says: “It 
was nice to think they were interested 
in getting me. I’m satisfied where I 
am, though. If Mr. Johnson holds on 
to the club, there’s no doubt at all 
that Kansas City is the coming club 
in the American League.” 

Jim’s salary should move right 
along with the club. This year it was 
almost doubled and next year it 
figures to take another leap, onward 
and upward. 

After the empty, echoing canyons of 
Connie Mack Stadium, Jim says it has 
been a pleasure to play before the 
revved-up fans who fill Kansas City’s 
Municipal Stadium. When the A’s 
came to town they were given a 
ticker-tape parade from the airport 
to the hotel. Hach player had his own 
convertible—with his name and posi- 
tion printed on it—and Jim, in the 
third convertible from the front, had 
a wonderful view of the quarter-of-a- 
million fans who lined the streets and 
hung out of the office buildings. 

“The fans make a difference,” Fini- 
gan says. “I might not be able to say 


exactly how having a parkful of fans 
cheering for you helps you win a ball 
game, but don’t let anyone tell you it 
doesn’t.” 

Whatever else the crowds may have 
done, they apparently inspired Fini- 
gan to start popping balls into the 
friendly left-field stands. At the end 
of the first home stand, he had five 
home runs and he could look at the 
sports page and see himself, of all 
people, among the home-run leaders. 

All at once, he flexed his muscles 
and envisioned himself as a power 
man. He started to go for the long 
ball and ended up, instead, by ruining 
his timing. He found himself chasing 
bad pitches and swinging out in front 
of good pitches. 


“When you start thinking about the 
long ball,” he says from bitter experi- 
ence, “you lose contact with the strike 
zone. I stand away from the plate in 
a crouch and I'd always stepped into 
the outside pitch and hit it to right. 
When I started to go for the long ball, 
I found I just didn't. have the power 
fo pull that kind of pitch into left, 
Finally, I had to tell myself that I 
weighed 170 pounds and that I was 
the kind of hitter who gets maybe 
seven, eight, nine home runs over the 
season, I'll still go for the long ball 
every now and then, but only when I 
guess right on an inside pitch. Actu- 
ally, I consider myself a doubles hit- 
ter. I’ve always hit a lot of doubles 
in any league I’ve played in.” 

Singles, doubles or home runs, 
Finigan is the man Boudreau says he 
wants up there when he needs a hit 
to win a ball game. According to the 
July, 1955, All-Star census, there are 
1,659,278 fans who agree with him. 


The Fans in Philly Are Murder! 


(Continued from page 15) 
Eddie Joost, who was managing, came 
up out of the dugout, a guy in a box 
seat cupped his hands and yelled, ‘Too 
bad it wasn’t you,’” 

Few tears were shed among Amer- 
ican League players when the Ath- 
letics shifted their franchise to Kansas 
City last winter and you have the 
word of many National Leaguers they 
won't be the least unhappy if the 
Rauihies ever decide to pick up stakes 
also. 

To find out which cities the players 
prefer to visit and which ones they 
don’t like, and why, we polled more 
than 160 players in both leagues. Some 
of the highlights of the results of the 
survey are as follows: 

(1) Detroit is the most popular city 
in the American League by a 4-to-1 
ratio. 

(2) Milwaukee is the favorite of 
most National Leaguers, Chicago runs 
a strong second, chiefly because only 
day games are played at Wrigley 
Field. 

(3) Far more American League 

itchers worry about the ‘short porch” 
in left field at Kansas City than they 
do about the famed, short left-field 
wall in Boston. 

(4) No two teams detest each 
other's backyard more intensely than 
the Giants and Dodgers. 

(5) Philadelphia is in a class by it- 
self for unpopularity among the play- 
ers. The two big-league stops which 
are crowding it on the “least-popular 
list” are Baltimore and Brooklyn. 


Of course some players are content 
no matter which city they’re in, while 
others are unhappy everywhere but 
home. Some, like shortstop Don Zim- 
mer of the Dodgers, even dislike their 
own hometowns. In his case it’s Cin- 
cinnati, Others, like pitchers Joe 
Nuxhall and Rudy Minarcin of the 
Reds, disagree on the same point in 
one particular city. Nuxhall, for ex- 
ample, says the pitching mound in 
Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, is the best 
in the league. Minarcin claims it’s too 
bumpy, 

The only city which comes through 
with flying colors is Detroit. It was 
the only city which wasn’t criticized 
for any reason whatsoever by one of 
the ballplayers questioned. If the De- 
troit Chamber of Commerce is ever 
short of endorsements, it can get 
plenty by paging American League 
players. Yogi Berra, the Yankees’ 
catcher, admits he’s partial to the 
Motor City “because I always done my 
best hitting there.” Outfielder Johnny 
Groth of the Senators likes Detroit 
best because he feels Briggs Stadium 
provides an excellent hitting back- 
ground, Washington shortstop Pete 
Runnels points out the Detroit climate 
“is usually nice and cool and conducive 
to good baseball.” Southpaw Billy 
Pierce of the White Sox will never 
forget the thoughtfulness of Detroit 
fans who sent his wife, Gloria, greet- 
ing cards at the hospital after she 
gave birth, 

First-baseman Mickey Vernon and 
pitcher Bob Porterfield of Washington 


rate Detroit tops in the league, prin- 
cipally because they like the ball park 
and the spacious spick-and-span club- 
house for visiting teams at Briggs 
Stadium, Virgil (Fire) Trucks of the 
White Sox, who spent 11 seasons with 
the Tigers, has a soft spot in his heart 
for Detroit only because of the kind 
treatment he received from its fans. 
"Frankly, I'd rather pitch in Balti- 
more than anywhere else because of 
all the room in that park,” Trucks 
says. “It takes a giant to hit the ball 
out of the Baltimore ball park. No 
fans in baseball ever treat a player 
better than the ones in Detroit. When 
I was with the Tigers in 1952 and 
pitched my first no-hitter against 
Washington, a fan whom I’d_ never 
known before, sent me a trophy in- 
scribed with the date and score of the 
game. He said if I pitched another no- 
hitter he’d send another trophy to go 
with the first one. Sure enough, when 
I pitched my second no-hit game fhat 
year against New York along came 
another trophy marked ‘The Twin. 
I've got good reason to remember 
those trophies. They were all I ever 
got for my no-hitters.” 

The Detroit fan who rewarded 
Trucks, however, was no more enthu- 
siastic than the one who insisted on 
showering money down on_ Tiger 
players this season, After a Detroit 
victory at Briggs Stadium one after- 
noon, a little grey-haired old lady 
handed a ten-dollar bill to Tiger 
trainer Jack Homel and said: “This 
is for all the boys. It’s merely to show 
my appreciation for the fine way they 
played today. I’d like the boys on the 
team to have some cigarettes, chewing 
gum and soft drinks with the money.” 

The Tigers won the following day 
again and the same little old lady 
tossed a 20-dollar bill into the dugout 
from her box seat. Pitcher Ned Garver 
picked up the bill, handed it to a 
special policeman and instructed him 
to return it to the woman. The cop 
caught up with her before she could 
leave the ball park. He gave her the 
money back but reported to the 
players she was “extremely disap- 
pointed.” 

Two or three years ago, some 
players complained about the infield 
in Detroit. They said it was hump- 
backed and that they were “getting 
the ball downhill” when they played 
deep. 

“But now,” says third-baseman Ray 
Boone of the Tigers, “they all come 
over and tell me how wonderful our 
infield is. That’s because it was fixed 
not long ago. That hump they used to 
complain about was scraped and lev- 
eled off smoothly. I’d say the Detroit 
infield is the most improved in the 
league.” 

The infield in Cleveland, given ten- 
der care daily by the famed Bossard 
family of groundskeepers, is the one 
that’s praised the most by the men 
who play on it. “When you boot a ball 
on that infield, you know you really 
messed it up,’ says shortstop Billy 
Hunter of the Yankees. “The infield 
in Cleveland is tops but the one in 
Kansas City is the worst. It digs up 
too easy. You take five or ten minutes 
of infield practice before the game and 
it begins to look like a rock pile.” 

There are other gripes about playing 
conditions in the newest city in the 
American League also. Most of the 
beefs are from pitchers who complain 
about Kansas City’s “short porch” in 
left field. “Balls go over that fence 
like pigeons,” complains Early Wynn 


of Cleveland. “And that wind in Kan- 
sas City scares hell outta me, too, 
They'll have to do something about 
the fences there or else they won't 
have enough money to pay for the 
balls hit over ’em,” 

Even the hitters complain about 
Kansas City. “I played there in 1953 
but I never did like the place,” says 
Elston Howard, the rookie outfielder 
of the Yankees. “I just never seemed 
able to hit as well as I should there. 
They can have their left-field fence. 
I'll take Fenway Park any time.” 

Vic Wertz of Cleveland is even more 
outspoken. “Kansas City has all the 
makings of being a lousy town,” he 
declares. “The hotel we stay at is 
situated across the river in Kansas. 
It’s a long, dull ride to the ball park, 
and that ain’t a wind that keeps blow- 
ing in KC, it’s a gale.” 

Most of the visiting clubs stop at the 
hotel in Kansas when they play the 
Athletics and since Kansas is a dry 
state, many of the players complain 
of parched tongues. “I ain’t a drink- 
ing man,” said one veteran American 
Leaguer, “but I don’t see any harm in 
having a beer once in a while. All you 


can get in Kansas is that 3.2 stuff and. 


whoever gave it the name ‘near beer’ 
is sure a bum judge of distance.” 

With all its drawbacks, however, 
Kansas City is a lot better than Phila- 
delphia, according to those who have 
drawn their pay checks in both cities. 
“Moving to Kansas City from Phila- 
delphia was like coming into the light 
from the darkness,” said outfielder Bill 
Renna of the Athletics. “Why, the fans 
in Kansas City are grander than any 
ballplayer has a right to expect. They 
cheer everything, even a called strike.” 

Now that Philadelphia no longer is 
in the American League, Baltimore 
seems to be getting most of the knocks 
from the players. A fair sampling: 

Red Wilson, Tigers: “I simply don’t. 
feel at home in Baltimore. The lights 
at the ball park are bad and so is the 
background. My first impression of 
the city wasn’t good and it hasn't 
changed yet.” 

Mickey McDermott, Senators: “Bal- 
timore has the worst pitching mound 
in the league.” 

Bobby Young, Indians: “I come 
from Baltimore and still live there, 
but I’ve been treated better by the 
fans in other cities, Cleveland, for 
example.” 

Ray Boone, Tigers: “You can have 
that Baltimore ball park. It reminds 
me a lot of the Polo Grounds. You 
get a hold of a ball real good and hit 
it a mile back into center field, but all 
it is is a big out.” 

Joe DeMaestri, Athletics: “I’ve 
never had a good day in Baltimore. 
Somehow that park doesn’t look right 
to me. It reminds me of a tremendous 
fairgrounds.” 

Roy Sievers, Senators: “A guy 
could get lost in that park and no one 
would find him for a week.” 

Johnny Schmitz, Senators: “Balti- 
more fans are downright unreason- 
able.” 

Ned Garver of the Tigers, won’t give 
you two cents for all the Baltimore 
fans put together. “They’re very poor 
sportsmen,” he says, “and their actions 
are childish. Each time an opposing 
pitcher is taken out of the box, the 
Baltimore fans all get up and start to 
wave white handkerchiefs. ye never 
seen any of them give eredit to a 
visiting-team player.” 

Only a few players voiced a prefer- 
ence for Baltimore. Bob Turley did 
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because the fans treated him royally 
while he was with the Orioles. Nellie 
Fox of the White Sox also likes play- 
ing in Baltimore’s huge park because 
“a spray hitter like me does pretty 
good in big places.” And southpaw 
Whitey Ford of the Yankees has a 
fondness for the Maryland city be- 
cause a fan from there once sent his 
children two dolls and a miniature 
baseball glove to do their teething on. 

Boston has its admirers in Jim 
Rivera, Walt Dropo, George Kell and 
Elston Howard, to name a few, and 
its detractors in Mickey Vernon, Yogi 
Berra, Gus Zernial and Les Moss. 
Rivera likes Boston because “Fenway 
Park is my best hitting park in the 
league and the fans there always give 
me a good hand.” Dropo is partial to 
it because his home is only a few 
minutes away from the park, and Kell 
is a Boston booster because of “that 
short left-field fence and the good 
background there.” 

Of the American League players in- 
terviewed about\ 60 per cent like to 
visit Boston and 40 per cent, including 
many pitchers, do not. 

“The one thing you have to hand 
Boston,” says White Sox catcher 
Sherm Lollar, “is the wonderful treat- 
ment ballplayers get in the dining 
room at the Kenmore Hotel. Some of 
the waitresses there have been at the 
job since I came in the league in 1946 
and they know how to take care of 
you, win or Jose, and whether you're 
in first place or last.” 

Berra and Vernon, both lefthanded 
hitters, complain that Fenway Park 
isn’t tailored for their batting style 
while Zernial and Moss join others in 
pointing out the “loud profanity” of 
Boston fans. 

Few American Leaguers, except the 
White Sox themselves, like to visit 
Chicago, The reasons are numerous. 
Jim Delsing of Detroit says, “It’s hard 
for me to pick up the ball at the plate 
in Comiskey Park”: veteran Ferris 
Fain also complains about the visi- 
bility; southpaw Lou Sleater of Kan- 
sas City insists the ball park is “too 
far away from everything”; ex-White 
Sox pitcher Saul Rogovin, now with 
the Phillies, says Chicago fans “always 
gave me the hardest time”; and out- 
fielder Chuck Diering of Baltimore 
claims the playing field in Chicago 


“goes down in a hole so that you can 
only see the batter from his waist up 
from deep center field.” 

Of all the American League cities, 
Washington draws the least comment, 
good or bad. Irv Noren, the former 
Senator outfielder now with the 
Yankees, naturally is fond of the na- 
tion’s capital because the fans con- 
sidered him their No. 1 boy while he 
was with Washington. Jim Busby, an- 
other ex-Senator, thinks so highly of 
Washington that he moved his home 
there from Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Busby, traded back to the White Sox 
by the Senators this year, still makes 
Griffith Stadium his first choice in the 
league. “TI like all that room they have 
in the outfield,” the Chicago speedster 
says. 

New York’s greatest lure, for out- 
oi-town ballplayers, anyway, seems to 
be its Broadway stage shows. But 
many players dislike the Big City. 

“You can have New York with my 
compliments,” declares Ellis Kinder 
of the Red Sox. 

“And when Kinder gets through,” 
snorts Clint Courtney of Washington, 
“Tl really tell you what they can do 
with a place like New York.” 

Courtney, who comes from Cou- 
shatta, Louisiana, says bluntly: “New 
York stinks. I get loused up in those 
subways. Get off at stations I shouldn't 
even be at in the first place. Every- 
body in New York is in a big hurry 
goin’ nowhere. Another reason I ain't 
got much use for New York is because 
all the picture shows charge two bucks 
for’a movie that ain’t worth more’n a 
quarter.” 

Most Dodger players intensely dis- 
like only that part of New York where 
the Giants are located. 

“That Polo Grounds is the biggest 
disgrace in baseball,” insists Jackie 
Robinson. “Not only is the field laid 
out terribly, but the fans who come 
out to the park never let up on you. 
Outside of the ones in Philadelphia, 
they’re the worst. But even if the fans 
were okay, how could you like a park 
where all you have to do to get a 
home run is bloop a ball along the 
foul line?” 

Any number of Giant players are 
eager to argue with. Robinson, of 
course. Roommates Dusty Rhodes and 
Bobby Hofman both say Brooklyn has 
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the worst fans in the league. “I don’t 
like anything connected with Brook- 
lyn,” Rhodes asserts. “The hall park 
is too hard to get to and when you 
finally do get there, you find out it 
wasn’t worth the trip in the first place. 
I remember the first game I played in 
Ebbets Field. It was in 1952, Some- 
one hit me with a tomato. Great 
sportsmen, those people.” 

Giant outfielder Bill Taylor says: 
“When Robinson says the Polo 
Grounds is a disgrace, he ought to 
bear in mind that Ebbets Field is no 
bargain, as far as legitimate home 
runs are concerned, A lot of balls 
that go into the stands for homers 
there, or hit the fence for extra bases, 
would be just long outs in the Polo 
Grounds. Guys like Snider and 
Hodges wouldn’t hit nearly as many 
homers if they played regularly in the 
Polo Grounds, even with those foul 
lines Robinson sneers at.” 

While Duke Snider doesn’t care for 
the Polo Grounds “because I hit a lot 
to center field and there’s too much 
room to go back and haul the ball in 
there,” he agrees with Rhodes in one 
respect. “The fans in Brooklyn are 
rough, especially those kids who get 
into the park free,’ Snider declares. 
“They throw everything on you. Ap- 
ples, oranges, tomatoes and even skate 
keys.” 

Cal Abrams, who is now with Bal- 
timore but used to play for Brooklyn, 
says he wants to see “the leftfielder 
who can last five years in Ebbets 
Field.” Abrams promises to give the 
man a medal for “accepting the most 
abuse in the league.” 

No matter how much National 
Leaguers criticize Brooklyn, though, 
they still knock Philadelphia more. 
“Why, some of the fans in Philadel- 
phia boo their own players so much 
that they don’t even like to go out to 
the batter’s circle when it’s their turn 
to hit,” reveals Cincinnati shortstop 
Roy McMillan. 

In a decided minority were such 
players as Richie Ashburn, Andy Sem- 
inick, Robin Roberts and Bobby 
Shantz, all of whom insisted they 
were treated well by Philadelphia 
fans. Del Ennis, despite the abuse he 
has taken from Philly patrons, has a 
charitable view, “I don’t think they're 
too bad,” he says. “I probably give 
them a lot to boo about.” 

Milwaukee, the National League’s 
newest city, is as popular with the 
players as Philadelphia is unpopular, 

“Milwaukee is a great town in many 
respects,” declares Solly Hemus of the 
Cardinals. “It?s a wonderful feeling 
for a ballplayer to walk out on the 
field and see every seat in the park 
filled. Big crowds, like Milwaukee al- 
ways has, brings out the best baseball 
in most players I think.” 

Shortstop Johnny Logan rates as 
something of an authority on Mil- 
waukee. He has spent eight years 
there during his minor- and major- 
league career. “For my money,” he 
says, “Milwaukee is the best city in 
the country. The fans and everyone 
have been so good to me I moved 
there from Endicott, New York. I'd 
like to spend the rest of my life in 
Milwaukee.” 

Only a few players—Don Mueller, 
Andy Seminick and Richie Ashburn— 
had any criticism of Milwaukee and 
the beefs, without exception, were 
about the poor hitting background at 
County Stadium. 

Oddly, while several American 
Leaguers lodged complaints about the 


conduct of Chicago fans at Comiskey 
Park, not a single National Leaguer 
kicked about Chicago fans at Wrigley 
Field. On the contrary, they gener- 
ally praised them. “I often feel we 
have more fans rooting for our ball 
club in Chicago than in Brooklyn,” 
said Jackie Robinson. Teammate Russ 
Meyer insisted, “Chicago has the best 
fans in the league. Look how they 
kept supporting the Cubs during the 
last eight years when Chicago was 
stuck deep in the second division.” 

Earl Torgeson called Chicago fans 
“grand sportsmen” and added that he 
liked the idea of playing all day 
games as the Cubs do at home. Many 
players agreed with Torgeson, some 
even calling Chicago their favorite 
stop simply because, as Preston Ward 
of the Pirates put it, “Your working 
day in Chicago is a lot more regular 
than it is in any of the other cities.” 

Ted Kluszewski, Cincinnati’s home- 
run slugger, pointed out that Wrigley 
Field isn’t particularly favorable for 
a lefthanded hitter because the wind 
usually blows in, but he has hit well 
there, so naturally he says he likes 
it fine. 

You probably wouldn't guess Willie 
Mays’ favorite city. It’s St. Louis, “T 
can’t explain it,” Willie says, “but I 
play my best ball in St. Louis. I doa 
lotta things there that I don’t do in 
any other park in the league. That’s 
why I like the city. It’s always been 
good luck to me.” 

Ransom Jackson, the Cubs’ third- 
baseman, also names St. Louis as his 
favorite but the majority of infielders 
turn thumbs down on Busch Stadium, 
claiming the infield is still very bad 
from the constant beating it absorbed 
during the days when both the Cardi- 
nals and Browns used the park. 

Like Washington, Pittsburgh falls 
into the category of just another stop 
on the circuit. Gus Bell of the Reds, 
who used to play for the Pirates, puts 
in a good word for the right-field fans 
at Forbes Field. ‘““When I first came 
up, they made me feel right at home,” 
he says. “They gave me encourage- 
ment and told me not to worry.” 

Ernie Banks of the Cubs and Frank 
Kellert of the Dodgers don’t care for 
Pittsburgh because of all the smoke 
from the factories. 

Numerous National Leaguers like 
Cincinnati although few name it as 
their favorite stop. One who does is 
Duke Snider, who claims he’d rather 
hit there than anywhere else, Stan 
Musial says the background at Crosley 
Field is as good as there is in the 
league. Roy McMillan of the Reds 
insists the infield in Cincinnati is bet- 
ter than any, and Jim Greengrass of 
the Phillies points out that Redleg 
fans are particularly nice about re- 
turning home-run balls for souvenirs 
to the players who hit them. 

Don Zimmer of the Dodgers, how- 
ever, has no use whatsoever for Cin- 
cinnati—and he was born and brought 
up there. “I'd certainly neyer want 
to play there,” he declares, “I saw 
what the ‘good’ fans of Cincinnati did 
to another local boy, Herm Wehmeier. 
Believe me, there aren’t many harder 
workers than him around. I know be- 
cause I watched him. When he was 
with the Reds, all he’d have to do was 
step out of the dugout to head for the 
bullpen and they’d boo him. They 
never got off him and he didn’t de- 
serve it. Cincinnati finally traded him 
and he’s happy now in Philadelphia. 
Who says there’s no place like home?” 
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Amazing Automatic 


STOP-THIEF 
SAFETY BOX 


Slightest Touch! 


Built-in Burglar Alarm 
Gives 24-Hour-a-Day Protection 


SALESMEN WANTED! 
Sf $50.00 Profit in 1 Hour 


Reported by Charles Wolfe of Michigan 


It's easy to make money demonstrating new 
solid steel, Yoomy, fire-resistant, fool-proof 


wea ALARM-O-SAFE, Just touch it. alarm rings 
$50.00 in § bours! Only owner with Key can stop it, 10- 
ry ae scdcond Demonstration convinces owners of 
O-SAFE holies, stores. offices, taverns, etc., ihakes sales 
wella (b- fast. Make up (0 $16.45 on each one—f a day 
sah!” gaya bring you £1,000 a month, Bully guaranteed. 
q eS Evory buyer gets $1,000 Burglary Policy at no 
Mich extra cost! 

FREE! SALES KIT AND MONEY-MAKING PLANS 
Rush name, address now to start making bie money. If you 
want Demonstrator ALARM-O-SAPER, enclose $20, If jor 
gutistied, return in 30 days for full refund, Alarm-0-Safe 


Division, MERLITE INDUSTRIES, 114 East 32nd St., 
Dept, A-59, New York 16, N. Y, 


NEW: NATURAL LIGHTWEIGHT — 
DENTAL PLATE Gn 


jooue plate without an impression, OL 3A L me thie 
means fast service, huge sayings. ay new plate fall 30 
days at our risk. New pilates sont you AirMail same day, 


SEND NO MONEY jattftnk"Nocout’ Noobitgation. Actnow: 
GLINICAL DENTAL LAB. 335 W. MadisonSt.,Dept, 97-L+ Chicago 6, Il 


MADE FROM YOUR OLD ONE~New, Professional 
Method gives you natoraliooking perfecbUtting plastic 
paateruroe lower or partial —from pour alg cracked or 


40 AGRE GOVERNMENT 
OIL LEASES—$100 


You do no drilling, pay no taxes, may real- 
1 


ize a king-size profit without ever leaving 
home. Free map and booklet. Write to 


AMERICAN OIL SCOUTS, Dept. MG 
7321 Beverly Blvd, Los Angeles 36, Calif, 


MEN! WE FIT 4 
W-I-D-E FEET! 4 


E to EEEE Only MA 
Sizes 5 to 13 


Money Back Guarantee 


Not sold in stores. Write for 
FRED catalog today. No obli- 
gation! No syent will call. 


HITCHCOCK SHOES, Wingham 21, Mass. 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Write Today 


High School Course 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


If you did not or cannot finish high school, here is 
your opportunity. Study in spare time at home. Go 
as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to residential school—prepares for college 
exams. Standard texts supplied. Credit for subjects 
already completed. Single subjects if desired. Di- 
ploma awarded. Be a High School graduate, Start 
studies now. Free Bulletin. Send coupon, 
a 
AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. 4-769 
Drexel at 58th St., Chicago 37, IN. 


i 

t 

; Without obligation, please send FREE descriptive 
1 booklet. 
' 
| 
' 


Address. oc eo cay ee ewe eens tnes BEA te 0 
ts: Complete Canadian Course Available, 
Hea ee eathool, 1610 Sharhraoke St. West, Bontrvaly 
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THE BIG FIGHT 


the Easter Bunny was shattered beyond repair we 

also stopped believing that championship fights 
were made in the ring, by the simple process of elimi- 
nation—that is, the boxer who proved to be the most 
worthy challenger was given a crack at the champ. 
Once we accepted this fact of life in the world of pro- 
fessional boxing it was not too difficult to live with it. 
We complain bitterly about the more obvious cases of 
injustice but we are usually pacified when the pro- 
moters finally get around to making the match that, on 
the basis of the fighters’ records, should have been 
made months, maybe years before. The Managers and 
promoter are usually right about the one thing that 
concerns them anyway. The match is made when it will 
draw the biggest gate. 


ives about the time our faith in Santa Claus and 


The champ few people know 


Even Archie Moore would agree that he will earn a 
whole trunkful of cash this month that he would not 
have received had he fought Marciano after his 135th 
pro fight, say, instead of after his 144th. By nimbly 
ducking and sidestepping Archie for many months, Al 
Weill, proprietor of the world heavyweight champ, 
now has himself a dream match the like of which has 
not been made since Joe Louis and Billy Conn were re- 
scheduled in June, 1946. Anticipating the huge crowd, 
the box office piled high with receipts, the excitement 
of the big night (there is nothing quite like it in sport), 
the fight itself, is a real pleasure. But even more pleas- 
ant, we think, is the realization that Archie Moore, 
only a few months away from his 39th birthday, is 
finally getting his chance. 

Archie’s campaign for this title fight has been a long 
and arduous one. He has talked about it, written a song 
about it, sent thousands of letters and posters to news- 
papermen and has even inserted classified ads, saying, 
“Wanted: Information on how to make Rocky Marci- 
ano defend his heavyweight title .. .” He has won tre- 
mendous public sympathy that way. His belief in him- 
self and his perseverance are qualities we all admire. 

It is ironic—and unfortunate, in a way—that a nice 
guy and an absolutely fearless champion should be cast 
in the role of the villain in this piece. If Rocky Mar- 
ciano had his way, he would fight anyone on any day of 
the week, as long as it would enhance his stature as 
the heavyweight champion, an honor of which he is 
very proud, and would make him a decent living. But 
Rocky, like the rest of us, works for a boss who sees fit 
to do business his way. We think that Al Weill’s way 
of doing business has failed to gain the popularity and 
acclaim for Rocky that he greatly deserves. It has even 
cost him credit he should be receiving as a fine cham- 
pion and a thoroughly decent human being. Isn’t it 
strange that the challenger should be as much, if not 
more, of a public hero than the champ? Rocky lavks 
the color and natural appeal of the more extroverted 
Moore but he has a warm and ingratiating personality 
and is much liked and admired by those who know him. 
The trouble is, few people know Rocky. He is virtually 
secluded at a Catskill Mountaifi resort between fights, 
He is seldom seen in his home town of Brockton; he 
makes even fewer trips to the big cities. His TV-radio 
appearances are comparatively rare. Rocky’s tastes are 
such that he obviously enjoys life in the country, but 
he cannot be happy with the strange anonymity that 
has surrounded his heavyweight championship. 

The heavyweight champion was meant to be shown 
and the title was meant to be defended. Which leads us 
to the thought that we can’t wait to be there, on the 
night of September 20 when we can see Rocky Mar- 
ciano defend his world title against the world’s most 
deserving challenger. 


THE ORIGINAL 
LONG RANGE LOAD 
WITH THE SHORT 
SHOT STRING cx 


EXCLUSIVE 
Standard length 2%4” 


Super-X Magnum shot 
shells in 12, 16 and 20 
gauge now make every 
good gun a duck gun. 
Don’t be satisfied with 
less—shoot Super-X 
2%” Magnum loads 
for the hunting thrill 
of your life! 


SHOT SHELL FEATURES 


SUPER WEATHER 

SEAL =a) PROOFED 

CRIMP TUBE 
rss > 


PERFECT 
POLISHED 


Loads of Confidence "tgs 


SUPREME 
UPLAND 


SHOWN IS 
23/4" MAGNUM LOAD 


« Perfect gas seal 

* Full, FULL power 

« Perfect patterns 

* More hits, more game 


The careful, controlled 
power built into Xpert 
gives a hunter exactly 
the performance he 
needs for all upland 
game. Shoot Xpert... A 
do better than you've 

ever done before. 


All Western priming is 
rust-proof, non-fouling 
and non-corrosive. 


ARMS ANDAMMUNITION DIVISION * OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 


Clipper sty.e wiz 
Leather sole. Also 
in Black or Butternut 


Bosun styur wees 
Also in Char Brown 


$395 


Here’s how to attract a mate, Skipper! 
Sport a pair of these new Randcraft 
“crew cuts’’... the high style shoes 
with low, sweeping lines. 

In moccasin types, tassels and 
dress shoes, all specially 


styled for young men. 


Young Mene Shoes at 
Young Mar'e Fricee 


si * SHOES FOR YOUNG MEN Randcraft Juniors 
j Sizes 1 to 6—$595 to $795 
$7795 J 
Ensign sryie wie 
Also in Brown grairt 
or smooth Black 


Roberts, Johnson & Rand, Division of International Shoe Company, St. Louis 3, Missouri. Also makers of Rand Shoes for men, 
Trim Tred Shoes for women, Poll-Parrot Shoes for children, Official Boy and Girl Scout Shoes, and Star Brand Work Shoes. 


